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N the 21ſt of March, I was happy to find 


2 glad to ſee my old acquaintance, . Mr. 
Francis Barber, who was now returned home. 
Dr. Johnſon received me with a hearty, welcome; 


ſaying, © I am glad you are come, and glad you 
are come upon ſuch an errand.” (alluding to the 
cauſe of the ſchoolmaſter.) BosweLL. I hope, 


Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very delicate 
matter to interfere between a maſter and his 
ſcholars: nor do I fee how you can fix the degree 
of ſeverity that a maſter may uſe.” Jornson. 
ce Why, Sir, till you can fix the degree of obſtinacy 
and negligence of the ſcholars, you cannot fix the 
degree of ſeverity of the maſter. Severity muſt be 
continued until obſtinacy be ſubdued, and negli- 


gence be cured.” He mentioned the ſeverity of 


Hunter, his own maſter. Sir, (faid I,) Hunter 
is a Scotch name: fo it ſhould ſeem this ſchool- 
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myſelf again in my friend's ſtudy, and was ch. 
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maſter who beat you fo ſeverely was a Scotchman. 
I can now account for your prejudice againſt the 
Scotch. JohNsox. © Sir, he was not Scotch; 
and, abating his MT. he was a "very good 
maſter.” 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, 
ce The Falſe Alarm,” and «Thoughts concern- 
ing Falkland's Iſlands.” Joanson. © Well, Sir, 
which of them did you think the beſt?” Bozwsrr. 
© I liked the ſecond beſt.” Jonnson, &« Why, 
Sir, I liked the firſt beſt; and Beattie liked the 
firſt beſt. Sir, there is a ſubtlety of diſquiſition 
in the firſt, that 1s worth all the fire of the ſecond.” 
BoswWELL. © Pray, Sir, is it true that Lord North 
paid you a viſit, and that you got two hundred a 
year in addition to your penſion?” Johxsox. 


„No, Sir. Except what I had from the book- 


ſeller, I did not get a farthing by them. And, 
between you and me, I believe Lord North is no 
friend to me.” BoswERLIIL. How fo, Sir?” 
Jounson. © Why, Sir, you cannot account for 
the fancies of men.— Well, how does Lord Kli- 


bank? and how does Lord Monboddo?” Bos- 


WELL. © Very well, Sir. Lord Monboddo {till 
maintains the ſuperiority of the' ſavage life.” 


Jonnson. “ What ſtrange narrowneſs of mind 


now is that, to think the things we have not known 
are better than the things which we have known.” 
BoswtLt. © Why, Sir, that is a common preju- 
dice.” Johxsox. © Yes, Sir; but a common 
prejudice ſhould not be found in one whoſe trade 
it is to rectify errour.“ 
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A gentleman having come in who was to go 48 172. 
a2 Mate in the ſhip along with Mr. Banks and Dr. 3 
Solander, Dr. Johnſon aſked what were the names 
of the ſhips deſtined for the expedition. The 
gentleman anſwered, they were once to be called 
the Drake and the Raleigh, but now they were to 
be called the Reſolution and the Adventure. 
JoansoNn. * Much better; for had the Raleigh 
returned without going round the world, it would 
have been ridiculous. To give them the names of 
the Drake and the Raleigh was laying a trap for | 
ſatire.” BoswsLt. © Had not you ſome deſire to 
go upon this expedition, Sir?” JonNS0 . © Why 
yes, but I ſoon laid it aſide. Sir, there is very 
little of intellectual, in the courſe. Beſides, I ſee 
but at a ſmall diſtance, So it was not worth my 
while to go to ſee birds fly, which I ſhould not 
have ſeen fly; and fiſhes ſwim, which I ſhould-not 
not have ſeen ſwim.” | 
The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Tohafon | 
having left the room for ſome time, a debate aroſe 
between the Reverend Mr. Stockdale -and Mrs, 
Deſmoulins, whether Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander 
were entitled to any ſhare of glory from their ex- 
pedition. When Dr. Johnſon returned to us, I 
told him the ſubject of their diſpute. Jonvsox. 


„Why, Sir, it was properly for botany-that they 
went out: 1 believe they CO only dy culling 
ofiſimples.” 
K I thanked him for ſhowing Cities to Beattie. 
= Sir, (faid- he;) I ſhould'thank you. We all leve 


"Beattie. Mrs. Thrale ſays, if everſhe has another 
. G ſhell have Beattie.” He ſunk upon us 
B 2 that 
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that he was married; elſe we ſhould have ſhown 
his lady more civilities. She is a very fine woman. 
But how can you ſhow civilities to a non- entity? 
J did not think he had been married. Nay, I 
did not think about it one way or other; but he 
did not tell us of his lady till late.“ 
He then ſpoke of St. Kilda, the moſt remote of 
the Hebrides. I told him, I thought of buying it. 


JonxsoN. © Pray do, Sir. We ſhall go and paſs a 


winter amid the blaſts there. We ſhall have fine 
fiſh, and we ſhall take ſome dried tongues with 


us, and ſome books. We ſhall have a ſtrong 
built veſſel, and ſome Orkney men to navigate her. 


We muſt build a tolerable houſe : but we may 
carry with us a wooden houſe ready made, and re- 
quiring nothing but to be put up. Conſider, Sir, 
by buying St. Kilda, you may keep the people from 
fajling into worſe hands. We muſt give them a 
clergyman, and he ſhall be one of Beattie's chooſing. 
He ſhall be educated at Mariſchal College. It. 


be your Lord Chancellor, or what you pleaſe.” 


BoswELL. © Are you ſerious, Sir, in adviſing me 
to buy St. Kilda? for if you ſhould adviſe me to 
goto Japan, I believe I ſhould doit.” Joansox. 
« Why yes, Sir, I am ſerious.” BoswELL, © Why 
then I'll ſee what can be done.” © 

I gave him an account of the two patties in the 
church of Scotland, thoſe for ſupporting the rights 
of patrons, independent of the people, and thoſe 


againſt it.  JoansoN. © It ſhould be ſettled one way 
or other. I cannot wiſh well to a popular election of 
the clergy, when I conſider that it occaſions ſuchani- 


moſities, ſuch unworthy courting of the people, ſuch 
- ſlanders 
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flanders between the contending parties, and other 
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diſadvantages. It is enough to allow the people to E 63. 4 


remonſtrate againſt the nomination of a miniſter 


for ſolid reaſons.” (I ſuppoſe he meant hereſy or 


immorality.) He was engaged: to dine abroad, and 


aſked me to return to him in the eueding, at nine, 
which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us 
a ſtory of ſecond ſight, which happened 1 in Wales 
where ſhe was born.—He liſtened to it very at- 


tentively, and ſaid he ſhould. be glad to have 
ſome inſtances of that faculty well authenticated. 


His elevated wiſh for more and more evidence for 
ſpirit, in oppoſition to the groveling belief of ma- 


terialiſm, led him to a love of ſuck myſterious diſ- | 


quiſitions. He again juſtly obſerved, that we could 


have no certainty of the truth of ſupernatural ap- 


pearances, unleſs ſomething was told us which we 
could nat know by ordinary means, or ſomething 


done which could not be done but by ſupernatural 


power; that Pharaoh in reaſon. and juſtice required 
ſuch evidence from Moſes ;/ nay, that our Saviour 


faid, © If. ] had not done among them the works 


which none other man did, they had not had fin,” 
He had ſaid. in the morning, that © Macaulay” 5 
Hiſtory of St. Kilda, was very well written, ex- 
cept ſome foppery about liberty and ſlavery. I 
mentioned to him that Macaulay told me, he was 


adviſed to leave out of his book the wonderful 
ſtory that upon the approach of a ſtranger all the 


inhabitants catch cold; but that it had been ſo 
well authenticated, he determined to retain it. 
er Sir, to leave things out of à book, 
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merely becauſe people tell you they will not be 
7 believed, is meanneſs. an, 95 with more 
i magnanimit). 1 | 

We talked of the Roman, Catholick relipion, 
and how little difference there was in effential mat- 
ters between ours and it. Jonwson, © True, 
Sir: all denominations of - Chriſtians have really 
Aittle difference in point of doctrine, though they 
may differ widely in external forms. There is a 
prodigious difference between the external form 
of one of our Preſbyteriah churches in Scotland, 


and a church in Italy; yet che ae wuglt is 


eſſentially the ſame.” .. l et] 
1 mentioned the petition to Papen for re- 
moving the ſubſcription to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles. Jouxsox. It was ſoon thrown out. Sir, 
"they" talk of not making boys at the Univerſitiy 
ſubſeribe to what they do not underſtand; but they 
bought to conſider, that our "Univerſities | were 
founded to bring up members for the Church of 
England, and we muſt not ſupply our enemies with 
"arms from our arſenal, No, Sir, the meaning of 
fubſcribing is, not chat they fully underſtand all 
the articles, but that they will adhere to the Church 
of England, Now take it in this way, and ſuppoſe 
that they ſhould only / ſubſcribe their adherence tothe 
Church of England ther would be ſtill the ſame dif- 
ficulty; for ſtill the young men would be ſubſcribing 
to what / they do not underſtand. For if you ſhould 
'aſk them, what do you mean by the Church of 
England? Do you know in what it differs from 
the Preſpyterian Church? from the Romiſn 
Church? from the Grerk Church ? from the Cop- 
"ek Church ? they could not tell you. "ay Sir, 
18 
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it comes to the anc thing.” BoswzLr, © But, 12. 
would it not be ſufficient to ſubſcribe the Bible?“ Joe 
Jonnson. © Why no, Sir; for all ſects will fub- -+ 
ſcribe the Bible ; nay, the Mahometans will ſub- 
{ſcribe the Bible, for the Mahometans acknowledge 
Jzsvs Cnkisr, as well as Moſes, but maintain that 
Gop ſent Mahomet as a fill greater prophet than 
eiter. 

I mentioned the motion to aboliſh the faſt of 
the zoth of January. Jouxsox. «Why, Sir, I 
could have wiſhed' that it had been a temporary 
act, perhaps, to have expired with the century. 
1 am againft aboliſhing it; becauſe that would be 
declaring it wrong to eſtabliſh it; but I ſhould have 
no objection to make an act, continuing it for an- 
other century, and then letting it expire“ 


, He diſapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill; 
/ « Becauſe (ſaid he) I would not have the people 
/ think that the validity of marriage depends on the 
: will of man, or that the right of a King depends 
f on the will of man. 1 ſhould not have been againſt 
h making the marriage of any of the royal family 
x without the approbation 1 * and eee 
1 highly criminal. 
h In the morning we had talked of old ſlenilies, 
e and the reſpect due to them. ' Tonwson, “ Sir, 
8 you have a right to that kind of reſpect, and are 
1 arguing for yourſelf, * IJ am for ſupporting the prin- 
ciple, and am diſintereſted in doing it, as I have 
N nao ſuch right.“ BoswzLt.. „Why, Sir, it is one 
af more incitement to a man to do well. ny Jonusox. 
4 oy Yes, Sir, and it is a matter of opinion, very ne- 
2 cellary t to keep ſociety 5 What is is it but 
4 | B 4 opinion 
1 | 
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cc, that prevents us, who are the rabble, from riſing 
up and pulling down you who are gentlemen from 
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your places, and ſaying, We will be gentlemen 
in our turn ?* Now, Sir, that reſpect for authority 
1s much more eaſily granted to a man whoſe. father 
has had it, than to an upſtart, and ſo Society: is 


more eaſily ſupported.” BosweLr. © Perhaps, 


Sir, it might be done by the reſpect belonging to 


office, as among the Romans, where the dreſs, the 


toga, inſpired reverence.” Joxnson, © Why, 
we know very little about the Romans, But, 
ſurely, it is much eaſier to reſpe& a man who. has 
always had reſpect, than to reſpe& a man who we 


know was laſt year no better than ourſelves, and 
will be no better next year. In republicks there is 
not a reſpect for authority, but a fear of power,” 
BoswELL. © At preſent, Sir, I think riches ſeem 
to gain moſt reſpe&.” Joaunson. © No, Sir, 


riches do not gain hearty reſpect; they only pro- 


cure external attention. A very rich man, from 
low beginnings, may buy his election in a borough; 


but, ceteris paribus, a man of family will be pre- 


ferred. People will prefer a man for whoſe father 
their fathers have voted, though they ſhould get no 
more money, or even leſs. That ſhows that the 
reſpect for family is not merely fanciful, but has 


an actual operation. If gentlemen of family would 


allow the rich upſtarts to ſpend their money pro- 
fuſely, which they are ready enough to do, and 
not vie with them in expence, the upſtarts would 
| ſoon be at an end, and the gentlemen would re- 
main: but if the 9 will" vie in expence 


with 
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with the upſtarts, which i is very fooliſh, they muſt | 


be ruined.” 


I gave him an account of the excellent mimickry 
of a friend of mine in Scotland; obſerving, at the 
ſame time, that ſome people thought it a very 
mean thing. JoNSsoN/. * Why, Sir, it is making 
a very mean uſe of a man's powers, But to be a 
good mimick, requires great powers; great acute- 
neſs of obſervation, great retention of what is ob- 
ſerved, and great pliancy of organs, to repreſent 
what is obſerved. I remember a lady of quality 
in this town, Lady 
wonderful mimick, and uſed to make me laugh 
immoderately. I have heard ſhe is now gone 
mad.“ BoswELL. © It is amazing how a mimick 
can not only give you the geſtures and voice * a 
perſon whom he repreſents; but even what a 
ſon would ſay on any particular ſubject.“ 133 
SON. © Why, Sir, you are to conſider that the 
manner and ſome particular phraſes of a perſon do 
much to impreſs you with an idea of him, and you 
are not ſure that he would ſay what the mimick 
fays in his character. BosweL1,. © I don't think 
Foote a good mimick, Sir.” Jonnson. © No, 


——, Who was a 
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Sir; his imitations are not like. He gives you 


ſomething different from himſelf, but not the cha- 
racter which he means to aſſume. He goes out of 
himſelf, without going into other people. He 
cannot take off any perſon unleſs he is ſtrongly 
marked, , ſuch as George Faulkner. He is like a 


Painter, who can draw the portrait of a man who 


has a wen upon his. face, and who, therefore, is 


| FAY known, If a man n hops upon one legs Foote 
can 
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can hop upon one leg. But he has not that nice 
diſcrimination which your friend ſeems to poſſeſs. 
Faote is, however, very entertaining, with a kind 
of converſation between wit and buffoonery.” 


On Monday, March 23, I found him buſy, 


preparing a fourth edition of his folio Dictionary. 
Mr. Peyton, one of his original amarivenſes, was 


writing for him, I put him in mind of a meaning 


of the 8 ade, which he had omitted, viz. re- 


lationſhip; as, father's ſide, mother's ſide, © He 


inſerted ir. Iaſked him if bumiligting . was a good 


word, He faid;” 1: had' ſeen it frequently uſed, 


but he did nc. know it to be legitimate Englith, 


He would net admit civilization, but only civility. 


With great deference to him, thought civilization, 
from to civilize, better in the ſenſe oppoſed to bar- 
Zarity, than civility, as it is better to have a diſtinct 


word for each ſenſe, than one word with two ſenſes, 
which civility is, in his way of uſing it. 
He ſeemed allo to be intent on ſore ſort of chy- 


mica} operation. I was entertained by obſerving. 


how he contrived to ſend Mr. Peyton on an errand, 
without ſeeming to degrade him. © Mr. Peyton,— 
Mr. Peyton, will you be ſo good as. to take a walk 
to Temple-Bar ? You will there ſee a . 
ſhop; at which you will be pleaſed to buy for m 
an ounce of oil of vitriol; not ſpirit of EY 
but oil of vitriol, It will coſt three half-pence,” 
Peyton immediately went, and returned with it, 


and told him it coſt but a penny. 


1 then reminded him of the ſchoolmaſter 8 cauſe, 


concerning it. No, Sir, (ſaid he,) I can read 
| | quicker 


\ 
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After he had reid; * 3 times: we were inter 
1 0 by the enterance of Mr, Kriſtrom, a Swede, 
. was tutor to ſome young gentlemen in the 
He told me, that there was a very good 
Hiſtory of Sweden, by Daline, Having at that 
time an intention of writing the hiſtory of that 
country, I aſked Dr, Johnſon; whether one might 


write a hiſtory of Sweden, without going  thither, 


« Yes, Sir, (ſaid he,) one for common uſe. “. 

Me talked of languages. Johnſon obſerved, 
that Leibnitz had made ſome piogeſs in a work, 
tracing all languages up to the Hebrew. Why, 
Sir, (faid he,) you would not imagine that the 


French jour, day, is derived from the Latin dias, 
and yet nothing is more certain; and the interme- 


diate ſteps. are very clear. From dies, comes di- 
urnus. Diu is, by inaccurate ears, or inaccurate 
pronunciation, eaſily confounded with giu; then 


the Italians form a. ſubſtantive of the ablative of 
an adjective, and thence giurno, or, as they make 


it giorno; which is readily contracted into giour, or 


our.“ He obſerved, that the Bohemian language 


was true Sclavonick. The Swede ſaid, it had 


ſome ſimilarity with the German. Jonxsox. 


e Why, Sir, to be ſure, ſuch parts of Sclavonia as 
confine with Germany, will borrow German words; 
and ſuch parts as confine with Tartary, will barrg 
Tartar words, 

He faid, he never had it properly ed | 
that the Scotch Highlanders. and ahe. Iriſh under- 


ferſtood each other, I told him that my couſin 


Colonel 
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Sraham, of che Royal Highlanders, whom I met 


at Drogheda, told me they did. Jonnson., Sir, 


if the Highlanders underſtood Iriſh, why tranſlate 
the New Teſtament into Erſe, as was done lately 
at Edinburgh, when there is an Iriſh tranſlation?” 


BoswELL. © Although the Erſe and Iriſh are both 


dialects of the ſame language; there may be a good 
deal of diverſity between them, as between the 


different dialects in Italy.“ The Swede went 
away, and Mr. Johnſon continued his reading of 


the papers. I ſaid © I am afraid, Sir, it is trou- 
bleſome.“ © Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) I do not take 
much delight in it; but I'Il go through it.“ 

Me went to the Mitre, and dined in the room 
where he and I firſt ſupped together. He gave 
me great hopes of my cauſe, "Sir, (ſaid he,) 
tlie government of a ſchoolmaſter is ſome what of 


the nature of military government; that is to ſay, 
it muſt be arbitrary, it muſt be exerciſed by the 
will of one man, according to particular circum- 
ſtances. You muſt ſhow ſome learning upon this 
occaſion. You muſt ſhow, that a. ſchoolmaſter 


has a preſcriptive right to beat; and that an action 


of aſſault and battery cannot be admitted againſt 
him, unleſs there is ſome great exceſs, ſome -bar- 
barry. This man has mairaed none of his boys. 
They are all left with the full exerciſe of their cor- 
poreal faculties. In our ſchools in England, many 
boys have been maimed ; yet I never heard of an 
action againſt a ſchoolmaſter on that account. 


Puffendorff, I think, maintains the _ of a 


Frolmaſter to beat his ſcholars,” 5 


S. 
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On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to bim 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, with whom he had ex- 
preſſed a wiſh to be acquainted. He received him 
very courteouſly. 


Sir Alexander obſerved, that the* Chancellors 


in England are choſen from views much inferiour 


to the office, being choſen from temporary politi- 
cal views. Johxsox. © Why, Sir, in ſuch a go- 
vernment as ours, no man is appointed to an office 


becauſe he is the fitteſt for it, nor hardly in any 


other government ; becauſe there are ſo many 
connections and dependencies to be ſtudied. A 
deſpotick prince may chooſe a man to an office, 
merely becauſe he is the fitteſt. for it. The King 
of Pruſſia may do it.“ SIR A. «TI think, Sir, 


almoſt all great lawyers, ſuch at leaſt as have writ- 


ten upon law, have known only law, and nothing 


elſe.” JohNsoN. © Why no, Sir; Judge Hale 


was a great lawyer, and wrote upon law; and yet 
he knew a great many other things, and has writ- 


ten upon other things. Selden too.” Sik A. 


Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. But was not 
Lord Coke a mere lawyer?“ Jonnson., “ Why, 
I am afraid he was; but he would have taken ir 


very ill if you had told him ſo. He would have 
proſecuted: you for ſcandal.” BOSWwW ELI. Lord 


Mansfield is not a mere lawyer.  JoansoN. © No, 


Sir. I never was in Lord Mansfield's company; 


but, Lord Mansfield was diſtinguiſhed at the 


Univerſity, Lord Mansfield, when he firſt came 


to town, © drank champagne with the wits,” as 
Prior ſays. He was the friend of Pope.” SIR A. 
-« Barriſters, I believe, are not ſo abuſive now as 
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1772. they were formerly. I fancy they had leſs law long 
ago, and ſo were obliged to take to abuſe, to fill 
up the time. Now they have ſuch a number of 
precedents, they have no occaſion. for abuſe.” 


JoHnsON. © Nay, Sir, they had more law long 
ago than they have now. As to precedents, to 
be ſure they will increaſe in 'courſe of time ; but 
the more precedents there are, the leſs occaſion 


is there for law; that is to ſay, the leſs occaſion is 


there for inveſtigating principles.” SX A. «© I 
have been correcting ſeveral Scotch accents in my 
friend Boſwell. 


Jonnson. * Why, Sir, few of them do, becauſe 
they do not perſevere after acquiring a certain, de- 
gree of it. But, Sir, there can be no doubt that they 


may attain to a perfect Engliſh pronunciation, if 
they will. We find how near they come to it; 


and certainly, a man who conquers nineteen parts 


of the Scottiſh accent, may conquer the twentieth. 
But, Sir, when a man has got the better of nine 


tenths, he grows weary, he relaxes his diligence, 
.he finds he has corrected his accent ſo far as not to 


be diſagreeable, and he no longer deſires his friends. . 
to tell him when he is wrong; nor does he chooſe 


to be told. Sir, when people watch me narrowly, 
and I do not watch myſelf, they will find me out 
to be of a particular county. In the ſame manner, 
Dunning may be found out to be a Devonſhire 
man. So moſt Scotchmen may be found our. 


But, Sir, little aberrations are of no diſadvantage. 
.4. never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent; and 


yet 


I doubt, Sir, if any Scotchman 
ever attains to a perfect Engliſh pronunciation.“ 


„ JOHNSON. 


* came to London.“ 


Upon another occaſion I talked to him on *. 


ſubject, having myſelf taken ſome pains to improve 
my pronunciation, by the aid of the late Mr. 
Love, of Drury-lane theatre, when he was a player 
at Edinburgh, and alſo of old Mr. Sheridan. 
Johnſon ſaid to me, © Sir, your pronunciation is 
not offenſive.” With this conceſſion I was pretty 
well ſatisfied; and let me give my coutitrymen of 


North- ig an advice not to aim at abſolute 
perfection in this reſpect; not to ſpeak High 


Engliſh, as we are apt to call what is far removed 
from the Scotch, but which is by no means good 
Engliſn, and makes “ the fobls who uſe it,” truly 


ridiculous. Good Engliſn is plain, eaſy, and 


ſmooth. in the mouth of an unaffected Engfifh 
Gentleman. A ſtudied” and factitious pronuneia - 
tion, which requires perpetual attention, and im- 
poſes perpetual conſtraint, is exceedingly diſguſt- 
ing. A ſmall intermixture of ' provincial peculi- 
arities may, perhaps, have an agreeable effect, as 


the notes of different birds concur in the harmony 


of the grove, and pleaſe more than if they were all 
exactly alike. ' I could name -fome gentlemen- of 


Ireland, to whom a flight Proportion of the accent 


and recitative of that country is an advantage. 


The ſame obſervation will apply to the gentlemen . 


of Scotland. I do not mean that we ſhould ſpeak 
as broad as a certain proſperous member of Par- 
liament from that country; though it hias been 


well obſerved, that * it has been of noſſmall uſe 2 


to him; as it rouſes the * * Houſe by 
| its 
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its uncommonneſs ; and is equal to'tropes and 


figures in a good Engliſh ſpeaker.” I would give 
as an inſtance of what I mean to recommend to my 
countrymen, the pronunciation of the late Sir 


Gilbert Elliot; and may I preſume to add that of 


the preſent Earl of Marchmont, who told me, with 
oreat good humour, that the maſter of a ſhop in 


London, where he was not known, ſaid to him, 


« ] ſuppoſe, Sir, you are an American.” *Why 


ſo, Sir?” (ſaid his Lordſhip.) © Becauſe, Sir, (re- 


plied the ſhopkeeper,) you ſpeak neither Engliſh 
nor Scotch, but ſomething different from both, 
which I conclude-is the language of America.“ 

| BoswsLL. © It may be of uſe, Sir, to have a 
Dictionary to aſcertain the pronunciation.” Johx- 


SON, © Why, Sir, my Dictionary ſhows you the 


accents of words, if you can but remember them.” 
 BosweLLi. © But, Sir, we want marks to aſcertain 
the pronunciation of the vowels. Sheridan, I be- 
lieve, has finiſhed ſuch a work.” JoansoN. 


e Why, Sir, conſider how much eaſter it is to learn 


a language by the ear, than by any marks. Sheri- 
dan's Dictionary may do very well; but you can- 


not always carry it about with you: and, when 


you want the word, you have not the Dictionary. 


It is like a man who has a ſword that will not draw. 


It is an admirable ſword, to be ſure: but while 
your enemy 1s cutting your throat, you are unable 
to uſe it. Beſides, Sir, what entitles Sheridan to 
fix the pronunciation of Engliſh ? He has, in the 
firſt place, the diſadvantage of being an Iriſhman: 
and if he ſays he will fix it after the example of 


| * beſt 8 why they differ among them- 


ſelves, 


DR. JOHNSON. 


ſelves. I remember an inſtance : when I pub- 
liſhed the Plan for my Dictionary, Lord Cheſter- 
field told me that the word great ſhould be pro- 
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nounced ſo as to rhyme to fate ; and Sir William 


Yonge ſent me word that it ſhould be pronounced 


ſo as to rhyme to eat, and that none but an Iriſh- 


man would pronounce it grait. Now here were two 


men of the higheſt rank, the one, the beſt ſpeaker 


in the Houſe of Lords, the other, the beſt ſpeaker 


in the Houſe of Commons, differing entirely.” 


I again viſited him at night. Finding him in a 


very good humour, I ventured to lead him to'the 
ſubject of our ſituation ' in a future ſtate, having 
much curioſity to know his notions on that point. 


Johxvso w. Why, Sir, the happineſs of an unem- 


bodied ſpirit will conſiſt in a conſciouſneſs of the 
favour of Gop, in the contemplation of truth, and 
in the poſſeſſion of felicitating ideas.” BoswEIL L. 


« But, Sir, 1s there any harm in our forming to 


ourſelves conjectures as to the particulars of our 


happineſs, though the ſcripture has ſaid but very 


little on the ſubje&t? We know not what we 


ſhall be.” Jonxsox. “ Sir, there is no harm. 
What philoſophy ſuggeſts to us on this topick is 


probable: What ſcripture tells us is certain. Dr. 


Henry More has carried it as far as philoſophy 


can. You may buy both his theological and phi- 


loſophical works in two volumes folio, for about 


eight ſhillings.” BosweLL. One of the moſt 


pleaſing thoughts 1s, that we ſhall ſee our friends 
again.” Jonnson. © Yes, Sir; but you muſt 


conſider, that when we are become purely rational, 


many of our friendſhips will be cut off. Many 
Vol. II. 1 friendſhips 
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friendſhips are formed by a community of ſenſual 


pleaſures: all theſe will be cut off. We form 
many friendfhips with bad men, becauſe they have 
agreeable qualities, and they can be uſeful to us; 


but, after death, they can no longer be of uſe to 


us. We form many friendſhips by miſtake, ima- 


gining people to be different from what they really 


are. After death, we ſhall ſee every one in a true 


ght. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting our 


relations: but then all relationſnip is diſſolved; 


and we ſhall have no regard for one perſon more 


than another, but for their real value. However, 


we ſhall either have the ſatisfaction of meeting our 


friends, or be ſatisfied without meeting them.“ 
BoswELL. © Yet, Sir, we ſee in ſcripture, that 
Dives ſtill retained an anxious concern about his 
brethren.” Joanson. © Why, Sir, we muſt either 
ſuppoſe that paſſage to be metaphorical, or 
hold with many divines, and all the Purgatorians, 
that departed ſouls do not all at once arrive at the 
utmoſt perfection of which they are capable.” 
BoswELL. © I think, Sir, that is a very rational 


ſuppoſition.” Jon Ns. © Why yes, Sir; but we 
do not know it is a true one. There is no harm in 
believing it: but you muſt not compel others to 


make it an article of faith; for it is not revealed.” 
BoswELLi. ©* Do you think, Sir, it is wrong in a 
man who holds the doctrine of purgatory, to pray 
for the ſouls of his deceaſed friends.” Johxsox. 


«Why no, Sir.” BosweLt. I have been told, 


that in the Liturgy of the Epiſcopal Church of 
Scotland, there was a form of prayer for the dead.“ 
JonxsoN. © Sir, it is not in the liturgy which Laud 
| 6 . framed 


Da. JOHNSON. 
framed for the Epiſcopal Church of Scotland * if 
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there is a lirurgy older than that, I ſHould be Fu uy 


glad to ſee it.” BoSWEEL. © As to our employ- 
ment in a future ſtate, the ſacred writings fay little. 
The Revelation, however, of St. John gives us 
many ideas, and particularly mentions muſick.” 
Joanson. * Why, Sir, ideas muſt be given you 
by means of ſomething which you know: and as 
th mulick, there are ſome philoſophers and divines 


who have maintained that we ſhall not be ſpiritual- 
ized to ſuch a degree, but that ſomething of matter, 


very much refined, will remain. In that caſe, 
muſick may make a part of our future felicity.” 
 BoswtLr. © T do not know whether there are 


any well-atteſted ſtories of the appearance of ghoſts, 


You know there is a famous ſtory of the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Veal, prefized to © Drelincourt on 
Death.”  Joxnson. © 1 believe, Sir, that is given 
up. I believe the woman declared upon her death- 
bed that it was a lie.” ' BoswELL. © This objection 
is made againſt the truth of ghoſts appearing: that 


if they are in a ſtate of happineſs, it would be a 


puniſhment to them to return to this world; and 
if they are in aſtate of miſery, it would be giving 
them a reſpite.” Jounson. © Why, Sir, as the 
happineſs or miſery of embodied ſpirits does not 


depend upon place, but is intellectual, we cannot 


ſay that they are leſs happy or leſs N by ap- 


pearing upon earth. 
We went down between evelve 10 one to Mrs. 
Williams's room, and drank tea. I mentioned 


that we were to have the remains of Mr. Gray, 


in rene”! and verſe, publiſhed by Mr. Maſon. 


CS A  JounsoN, 
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Jonanson. I think we have had enough of Gray. 
I ſee they have publiſhed a ſplendid edition of 
Akenſide's works. One bad ode may be ſuffered ; 
but a number of them together makes one ſick.” 
BoswELL. © Akenſide's diſtinguiſhed poem is his 
« Pleaſures of Imagination: but for my part, I 
never could admire it ſo much as moſt people do.” 
Jonxsox. “Sir, I could not read it through.” 
BoSWELL. © I have read 1 it through ; but I did not 
find any great power in it.” 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whoſe trial Sir 
John Pringle had given me to read. JohxNsox. 
« Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, an ironmonger at 
Wolverhampton ; and he had a mind to make him- 


| ſelf famous, by being the founder of a new ſect, 


which he wiſhed much ſhould be called Elwallians. 
He held, that every thing in the Old Teſtament 
that was not typical, was to be of perpetual obſer- 
vance; and ſo he wore a ribband in the plaits of his 


coat, and he alſo wore a beard. I remember I had 


the honour of dining in company with Mr. Elwal. 
There was one Barter, a miller, who wrote againſt 


him; and you had the controverſy between Mr. 


ELwaL and Mr. BAR TER. To try to make him- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed, he wrote a letter to King George 
the Second, challenging him to diſpute with him, 
in which he ſaid, George, if you be afraid to 
come by yourſelf, to diſpute with a poor old man, 
you may bring a thouſand of your 3lack-guards 
with you; and if you ſhould ſtill be afraid, you may 


bring a thouſand of your red- guards. The letter 


had ſomething of the impudence of Junius to our 


preſent King. But the men of Wolverhampton 


Were 


Da. JOHNSON. 


were not ſo inflammable as the Common- Council 1772. 
of London; fo Mr. Elwal failed in his ſcheme of Tat 6g. 


making himſelf a man of great conſequence.” 
On Tueſday, March 31, he and 1 dined at Ge- 


neral Paoli's. A queſtion was ſtarted, whether the 


ſtate of marriage was natural to man, JornsoN. 
« Sir, it is ſo far from being natural for a man and 


woman to live in a ſtate of marriage, that we find 
all the motives which they have for remaining in 


that connection, and the reſtraints which civilized 


ſociety impoſes to prevent ſeparation, are hardly 


ſufficient to keep them together.” The General 
ſaid, that in a ſtate of nature a man and woman 
uniting together, would form a ſtrong and conſtant 
affection, by the mutual pleaſure each would re- 
ceive; and that the ſame cauſes of diſſention would 
not ariſe between them, as occur between huſband 
and wife in a civilized ſtate. Jorunson. © Sir, 
they would have diſſentions enough, though of an- 
other kind. One would chooſe to go a hunting in 
this wood, the other in that; one would chooſe 

togo a fiſhing in this lake, the other in that; or, 
perhaps, one would chooſe to go a hunting, when 
the other would chooſe to go a fiſhing; and fo 
they would part. Beſides, Sir, a ſavage man and 
a ſavage woman meet by chance; and when the 
man ſees another woman that pleaſes him better, 
he will leave the firſt.” | | 

We then fell into a diſquiſition whether there is 
any beauty independent of utility. The General 
maintained there was not. Dr. Johnſon maintained 
that there was; and he inſtanced a coffee-cup 
which he held in his hand, the painting of which 
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was of no real uſe, as the cup would l 


coffee equally well if pn on the Painting was 


beautiful. 
We talked of the 8 eben of freating: in 


converſation. The General ſaid, that all barbarous 
nations ſwore from a certain violence of temper, 
that could not be confined to earth, but was always 
reaching at the powers above. He ſaid, too, that 


there was greater variety of ſwearing, in propor- 
tion as there was a greater eme ig eee ce- 
remonies. | | 

Dr. Johnſon went home 40 me to my lodiiogs 
in Conduit-ſtreet and drank” tea, previous to our 


going to the Pantheon, which aher of us had N 


before. 


He id, « Goldſmith's Life of Parnell is poor; 1 
not that it is poorly written, but that he had poor 


materials; for nobody can write the life of a man, 


but thoſe who have eat and drunk and Eda in ob 


cial intercourſe with him. 


I ſaid, that if it was 5 Fl per- 
ſuming too much, I would requeſt him to tell me 
all the little circumſtances of his life; what ſchools 


he attended, when he came to Oxford, when he 


came to London, &c. & c. He did not diſapprove 


of my curioſity as to theſe particulars; but ſaid 
«They'll come out by degrees as we tall to- 
gether.” 


He cenſured Ruffhead's Life of Plges cad ſaid, 


<« he knew nothing of Pope, and nothing of 
poetry.” He praiſed Dr. Joſeph Warton's Eſſay 
on Pope; but ſaid, he ſuppoſed we ſhould have 
no more of it, as the authour had not been able 

| . ; R > ': - 
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to perſuade 2 to think of Pope as he did. 


Bosw EIL. Why, Sir, ſhould that prevent him — 


from continuing his work ? He is an ingenious 


Counſel, who has made the moſt of his cauſe : ;..he 
is not obliged to gain it.“ Joans0N.. << But, Sir, 
there is a difference when the cauſe 1 is of a man 8 
own making.“ 1 
We talked of the proper uſe of riches. | Jonn- 
sow. If I were a man of a great eſtate, 1 would 
drive all the raſcals whom I did not like out of the 
county at an election.“ 5 : 
I aſked him how far he thought — ſhould 
be employed 1n hoſpitality. Jonxsox. “Tou 
are to conſider that ancient hoſpitality, of which 
we hear ſo much, was in an uncommercial coun- 
try, when men being idle, were glad to be enter- 
tained at rich men's tables. But in a commercial 
country, a buly country, time becomes precious, 
* therefore hoſpitality is not ſo much valued. 
No doubt there is ſtill room for a certain degree of 
it; and a man has a ſatisfaction in ſeeing his friends 


eating and drinking around him. But promiſ- 
cuous hoſpitality 1s not the way to gain real influ- 


ence. You muſt help ſome people at table before 
others ; you muſt aſk. ſome people how they like 
their wine oftener;than others. You therefore of- 
fend more people than you pleaſe. You are like 
the French ſtateſman, who, ſaid, when he granted A 
favour, © Pai fait dix mecontents et un ingrat. Be- 


ſides, Sir, being entertained ever ſo well at a man's 


table, impreſſes no laſting regard or eſteem. ' No, 
Sir, the way to make ſure of power and influence 
is, by lending money confidentially to your neigh- 
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1772. bours at a ſmall intereſt, or, perhaps, at no intereſt 


unfortunately periſhed, 


"Fe. T5, at all, and having their bonds in your poſſeſſion.” 


 BosweLL. © May not a man, Sir, employ his 
riches to advantage in educating young men of 


merit?” JohNSsON. © Yes, Sir, if they fall in your 
way; but if it be underſtood that you patronize 


young men of merit, you will be harraſſed with ſo- 
licitations. You will have numbers forced upon 
you who have no merit; ſome will force them 


upon you from miſtaken partiality; and ſome _ 


from downright intereſted motives, without ſcruple ; 
and you will be diſgraced. 


« Were I a rich man, I would propagate all 
kinds of trees that will grow in the open air. A 


green-houſe is childiſh. I would introduce foreign 
animals into the country ; for inſtance, the rein- 
2 3 : | 


cdeer*. 
The converſation now turned on critical. ſub- 


jets. Jonnson. © Bayes, in © The Rehearſal,” 


is a mighty filly character. If it was intended to 
be like a particular man, it could only be diverting 
while that man was remembered. But I queſtion 


whether it was meant for Dryden, as has been re- 
ported; for we know ſome of the paſſages ſaid to 


be ridiculed, were written ſince the Rehearſal ; at 
leaſt a paſſage mentioned in the Preface is of a 


later date.” I maintained that it had merit as a 
general ſatire on the ſelf- importance of dramatick 


This project has ſince been realized. Sir Henry Liddel, 
who made a ſpirited tour into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to 
his eſtate in Northumberland, where they bred ; but the race has 


au thours, 
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- authours. But even in ny light he held it very 
cheap. 
We this withed: to the Pangheon. The firſt 


view of it did not ſtrike us ſo much as Ranelagh, 


of which he ſaid, the © coup d oeil was the fineſt thing 
he had ever ſeen.” The truth is, Ranelagh is of a 
more beautiful form ; more of i it, or rather indeed 
the whole rotunda, appears at once, and it is better 
lighted. However, as Johnſon obſerved, we ſaw 
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the Pantheon in time of mourning, when there was 


a dull unitormiry ; whereas we had ſeen Ranelagh, 
when the view was enlivened with a gay profuſion of 
colours. Mrs. Boſville, of Gunthwait, in York- 
ſhire, joined us, and entered into converſation with 
us. Johnſon ſaid to me afterwards, © Sir, this is 
a mighty intelligent lady.” 

I faid there was not half a guinea's worth of 
pleaſure in ſeeing this place. Johxsox. © But, 


Sir, there is half a guinea's worth of inferiority to - 


other people in not having ſeen it.” BosweLL, I 
doubt, Sir, whether there are many happy people 
here.” JonrnsoN. © Yes, Sir, there are many 
happy people here. There are many people here 
who are watching hundreds, and who think hun- 
dreds are watching them.” 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguſſon, I pre- 
ſented him to Dr. Johnſon. Sir Adam expreſſed 
ſome apprehenſion that the Pantheon would en- 
courage luxury. © Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) I am a 
great friend to  publick amuſements; for they keep 
people from vice. You now (addreſſing himſelf to 
me,) would have been with a wench, had you not 
been here, O! I forgot you were married.” 
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Sir Adam ſuggeſted, that luxury corrupts a 
people, and deſtroys the ſpirit of liberty. Johx- 


SON. „ Sir, that is all viſionary. I would not 
give half a guinea to live under one form of go- 
vernment rather than another. It is of no moment 


to the happineſs of an individual. Sir, the danger 


of the abuſe of power is nothing to a private man. 
What Frenchman is prevented from paſling his 
life as he pleaſes?” Six Aram. © But, Sir, in 
the Britiſh conſtitution it is ſurely of importance 
to keep up a ſpirit in the people, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve a balance againſt the crown,” JohNsox. 
«« Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. —Why all 
this childiſh jealouſy of the power of the crown? 
The crown has not power enough. When I ſay 
that all governments are alike, I conſider. that in 


no government power can be abuſed long. Man- 


kind will not bear it. If a ſovereign oppreſſes his 
people to a great degree, they will riſe and cut off 
his head. There is a remedy in human nature 
againſt tyranny, that will keep us ſafe under every 
form of government. Had not the people of 
France thought themſelves honoured as ſharing in 
the brilliant actions of Lewis XIV. they would not 
have endured him ; and we may ſay the ſame. of 
the King of Pruſſia's people.” Sir Adam intro- 
duced the ancient Greeks and Romans. Jonnsown. 
« Sir, the maſs of both of them were barbarians. 
The maſs of every people muſt be barbarous where 
there 1s no printing, and conſequently knowledge 
is not generally diffuſed. Knowledge is diffuſed 
among our people by the news-papers.” Sir Adam 
mentioned the orators, poets, and artiſts of 

Greece. 
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Greece. -Joanson. „Sir, I am talking of the 


mals of the peoples: We ſee even what the boaſted- 2 85. 


Athenians were. The little effect which Demoſ- 


thenes's orations had upon them, ſhews that ny 
were barbarians.” 


Sir Adam was unlucky in his micha ; for he) 
ſuggeſted a doubt of the propriety of Biſhops hav- 
ing ſeats in the Houſe of Lords. Joanson. © How 
ſo, Sir? Who is more proper for having the dig- 


nity of a peer, than a biſhop, provided a Biſhop, 
be what he ought to be; and if improper Biſhops 
be made, that is not the fault of the ene but 
of thoſe who make them. 

On Sunday, April 5, after attending ring 
ſervice at St. Paul's church, I found him alone. 
Of a ſchoolmaſter of his acquaintance, a native of 
Scotland, he ſaid, He has a great deal of good 
about him; but he is alſo very defective in ſome 
reſpects. His inner part is good, but his outer 
part is mighty aukward. Tou in Scotland do not 
attain that nice critical ſkill in languages, which we 
get in our ſchools in England. I would not put a 


boy to him, whom I intended for a man of learn- 


ing. But for the ſons of citizens, who are to learn 
a little, get good morals, and then go to trade, 
he may do very well.“ 

IJ mentioned a cauſe in which I had hi as 
counſel at the bar of the General Aſſembly of the 
Church of Scotland, where a Probationer, (as one 
licenſed to preach, but not yet ordained, is called,) 
was oppoſed in his application to be inducted, be- 
cauſe it was alledged that he had been guilty of for- 
nication five years before. Joanson, © Why, 

| Sir, 
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Sir, if he has repented, it is not a ſufficient objec- 


tion. A man who is good enough to go to heaven, 
is good enough to be a clergyman.” This was a 
humane and liberal ſentiment. But the character 
of a clergyman is more ſacred than that of an or- 
dinary Chriſtian. As he is to inſtruct with autho- 
rity, he ſhould be regarded with reverence; as 
one upon whom divine truth has had the effect to 
ſet him above ſuch tranſgreſſions, as men leſs exalted 
by ſpiritual habits, and yet upon the whole not to 
be excluded from heaven, have been betrayed into 


© bythe predominance of paffion. That clergymen 


may be conſidered as ſinners in general, as allmen 
are, cannot be denied; but this reflection will not 


counteract their good precepts ſo much, as the 


abſolute knowledge of their having been guilty of 
certain ſpecifick immoral acts. I told him, that 
by the rules of the Church of Scotland, in their 
** Book of Diſcipline,” if a ſcandal, as it is called, 
is not proſecuted for five years, it cannot afterwards 
be proceeded upon, © unleſs it be of a heinous nature, 
or again become flagrant ;”” and that hence a queſ- 
tion aroſe, whether fornication was a ſin of a 
heinous nature; and that I had maintained, that it 
did not deſerve that epithet, in as much as it was 
not one of thoſe ſins which argue very great de- 
pravity of heart: in ſhort, was not, in the general 
acceptation of mankind, a heinous fin. JoHNsON. 
« No, Sir, it is not a heinous fin. A heinous fin 
is that for which a man is puniſhed with death or 
baniſhment.” BoswtLL. © But, Sir, after I had 
argued that it was not a heinous fin, an old clergy- 
man roſe up, and repeating the text of ſcripture 

| denouncing 


DR. JOHNSON. 


denouncing judgement againſt whoremongers, 
aſked, whether, conſidering this, there could be 


any doubt of fornication being a heinous ſin. 


JonxsoN. © Why, Sir, obſerve the word whore- 
monger. Every fin, if perſiſted in, will become 
heinous, Whoremonger is a dealer in whores, as 
ironmonger is dealer in iron. But as you don't 
call a man an ironmonger for buying and ſelling a 
pen-knife ; 3 ſoyoudon't call a man a whoremonger 
for getting one wench with child.” * 

I ſpoke of the inequality of the livings of the 
clergy in England, and the ſcanty proviſions of 
ſome of the Curates. J oanson: © Why yes, Sir; 
but it cannot be helped. You muſt conſider, that 


the revenues of the clergy are not at the diſpoſal of 


the ſtate, like the pay of the army. Different men 
have founded different churches; and ſome are 
better endowed, ſome worſe. The State cannot 
interfere and make an equal diviſion of what has 
been particularly appropriated. Now when a cler- 


| gyman has but a ſmall living, or even two ſmall 


livings, he can afford very little to a Curate.” 

He ſaid, he went more frequently to church when 
there were prayers only, than when there was alſo 
a ſermon, as the people required more an example 
for the one than the other; it being much eaſier 
tor them to hear a ſermon, than to fix their minds 
on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir 
Alexander Macdonald's, where was a young officer 

It muſt not be preſumed that Dr. Johnſon meant to give any 
countenance to licentiouſneſs, though in the charaQer of an Ad- 


vocate he made a juſt and ſubtle diſtinction between occaſional 
and habitual tranſgreſſion. 
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in the regimentals of the Scots Royal, who talked 


_ with a vivacity, fluency, and preciſion ſo uncommon, 
that he attracted particular attention. He proved 


to be the Honourable Thomas Erſkine, youngeſt 
brother to the Earl of Buchan, who has ſince riſen 
into ſuch brilliant reputation at the bar in Welt- 
minſter-hall. 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnſon exclaimed, 
© he was a blockhead;” and upon my expreſſing 
my aſtoniſhment at ſo ſtrange an aſſertion, he ſaid, 


What I mean by his being a blockhead is, that 


3» 


he was a barren raſcal.” BoswerLr. © Will you not 
allow, Sir, that he draws very natural pictures of 


human life? Jornson. © Why, Sir, it is of 


very low life. Richardſon uſed to ſay, that had he 
not known who Fielding was, he ſhould have be- 
lieved he was an oftler. Sir, there is more know- 
ledge of the heart in one letter of Richardſon's, 
than in all Tom Jones.“ I, indeed, never read 
© ſToſeph Andrews.” Enrskinz. © Surely, Sir, 
Richardſon is very tedious.” JohN N. Why, 
Sir, if you were to read Richardſon for the ſtory, 


your impatience would be ſo much fretted that you 


would hang yourſelf. But you muſt read him for 
the ſentiment, and conſider the ſtory as only 
giving occaſion to the ſentiment.” I have already 
given my opinion of Fielding; but I cannot re- 
frain from repeating here my wonder at Johnſon's 
exceflive and unaccountable depreciation of one 
of the beſt writers that England has produced. 


Tom Jones” has ſtood the teſt of publick opi- 


nion with fuch ſucceſs, as to have eſtabliſhed its 
great merit, both for the ſtory, the ſentiments, 
and 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
and the manners, and alſo the varieties of diction, 


ſo as to leave no doubt of its having an animated NN. 63. 


truth of execution throughout. 
A book of travels, lately publiſned under the 


title of Coriat Junior, and written by Mr. Paterſon, | 


the auctioneer, was mentioned. Johnſon faid, 
this book was an imitation of Sterne , and not of 
Coriat, whoſe name Paterſon had choſen as a whim- 
ſical one. © Tom Coriat, (ſaid he,) was a hu- 
mouriſt about the court of James the Firſt. He 
had a mixture of learning, of wit, and of buf- 
foonery, He firſt travelled through Europe, and 
publiſhed his travels. He afterwards travelled on 
foot through Afia, and had made many remarks 
but he died at Mandoa, and his remarks were loſt. 
We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it 
with ſeverity. Joaxson. © Nay, gentlemen, let us 
not aggravate the matter. It is not roguery to play 
with a man who is ignorant of the game, while 
you are maſter of it, and ſo win his money; for 
he thinks he can play better than you, as you think 
you can Play better than he; and the ſuperiour 
ſkill carries it.” ERSKINE. © He is a fool, but you 
are not a rogue.“ Joxnson. © That's much 
about the truth, Sir. It muſt be conſidered, that 


a man who only does what every one of the ſociety 


to which he belongs would do, is not a diſhoneſt 
man. In the republick of Sparta, it was agreed, 
that ſtealing was not diſhonourable, if not diſco- 
vered. I do not commend a ſociety where there 
is an agreement that what would not otherwiſe 

+ Mr. Paterſon, in a pamphlet, produced fome evidence to 


ow that his work was written before Sterne's * Sentimental 
Journey” appeared. | 
be 
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be fair, ſhall be fair; but I maintain, that an 
individual of any ſociety, who practiſes what 
is allowed, is not a diſhoneſt man.” BosweLL. 
So then, Sir, you do not think ill of a man 
who wins perhaps forty thouſand pounds in a 
winter?” Jonnson. © Sir, I do not call a game- 
ſter a diſhoneſt man ; but I call him an unſocial 


man, an unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode - 


of transferring property without producing any in- 
termediate good. Trade gives employment to 
numbers, and fo produces intermediate good.“ 


Mr. Erſkine told us, that when he was in the 


iſland of Minorca, he not only read prayers, but 
preached two ſermons to the regiment. He ſeemed 


to object to the paſſage in ſcripture where we are 


told that the angel of the Lord ſmote in one night 
forty thouſand Aſſyrians. Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) 
you ſhould recollect that there was a ſupernatural 
interpoſition; they were deſtroyed by peſtilence. 
You are not to ſuppoſe that the angel of the Lord 
went about and ſtabbed each of them with a dagger, 
or knocked them on the head, man by man.” 
After Mr. Erſkine was gone, a diſcuſſion took 
place, whether the preſent Earl of Buchan, when 


Lord Cardroſs, did right to refuſe to go Secretary 


of the Embaſly to Spain, when Sir James Gray, 


a man of inferiour rank, went Ambaſſadour. Dr. 


Johnſon ſaid, that perhaps in point of intereſt he 
did wrong; but in point of dignity he did well. 
Sir Alexander inſiſted that he was wrong, and faid 
that Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing 
for him. “ Why, Sir (faid Johnſon,) Mr. Pitt 
might think it an advantageous thing for him 
to make him a vintner, and get him all the 

Portugal 


hanged. 
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Portugal 1 ws he would have demeaned him- 


ſelf ſtrangely had he accepted of ſuch a ſituation. 
Sir, had he gone Secretary while his inferiour was 


Ambaſſadour, he would have been a traitor to his 


rank and family.” 


I talked 1 the little — which ſub= 


ſiſted between near relations in London. * Sir, 
(ſaid Johnſon) in a country ſo commercial as ours, 
where every man can do for himſelf, there is not ſo 
much occaſion for that attachment. No man is 
thought the worſe of here, whoſe brother was 
In uncommercial countries, many of the 
branches of a family muſt depend on the ſtock ; 

ſo, in order to make the head of the family take 


care of them, they are repreſented as connected 


with his reputation, that, ſelf- love being intereſted, 
he may exert himſelf to promote their intereſt. 
You have. firſt large circles, or clans; as com- 


merce increaſes, the connection is confined to fa- 


milies. By degrees, that too goes off, as having 


become unneceſlary, and there being few opportu- 
One brother is a merchant 


nities of intercourſe. 
in the city, and another is an officer in the guards. 
How little intercourſe can theſe two have l“ 

. IT argued warmly for the old feudal ſyſtem. Sir 
Als oppoſed it, and talked of the pleaſure of 
ſceing all men free and independent. Johxsox. 


agree with Mr. Boſwell that there muſt be a 


high ſatisfaction in being a feudal Lord; but we 
are to conſider, that we ought not to wiſh to have 
a number of men unhappy for the ſatisfaction of 
one.“ -I maintained that numbers, namely, the 
vaſſals or followers, were not unhappy; for that 
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there was a reciprocal ſatisfaction between the Lord 


>the wy and them: he being kind in his authority over 
Etat. 63. them; they being reſpectful and faithful to him. 


On Thurſday, April 9, I called on him to beg 
he would go and dine with me at the Mitre tavern. 
He had reſolved not to dine at all this day, I know 
not for what reaſon; and I was ſo unwilling to be 
deprived of his company, that 1 was content to 


_ ſubmit to ſuffer a want, which was at firft ſome- 


what painful, but he ſoon made me forget it; and 
a man is always pleaſed with himſelf when he finds 
his intellectual inclinations predominate. 

He obſerved, that to reaſon philoſophically on 
the nature of prayer, was very unprofitable. {4 


Talking of ghoſts, he ſaid, he knew one friend, 
who was an honeſt man and -a ſenſible man, who 


told him he had ſeen a ghoſt, old Mr. Edward 
Cave, the printer at St. John's Gate. He faid, 
Mr. Cave did not l:ke to talk of it, and ſeemed to 
be 1n great horrour whenever it was mentioned. 
BosweLL. © Pray, Sir, what did he ſay was the 
appearance?” JoansoN. © Why, Sir, nine 
of a ſnadowy being.“ 


1 mentioned witches, and aſked him what they 
properly meant. Joxnson. © Why, Sir, they 
properly mean thoſe who make uſe of the aid of 
evil ſpirits.” BoswtLL. © There is no doubt, Sir, 
a general report and belief of their having exiſted.” 
Joanson. © You have not only the general report 
and belief, but you have many voluntary ſolemn 
confeſſions.” He did not affirm any thing poſitively 
upon a ſubject which it is the faſhion of the times to 
1 at as à matter of abſurd credulity. He 

only 
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only ſeemed willing, as a candid enquirer er * 
truth, however ſtrange and inexplicable, to ſhew Fen, 6y 


that he underſtood what might be urged for it”. 

On Friday, April 10, I dined with with him at 
General Oglethorpe's, where we W Me. Joe 
ſmith. 5 

Armorial bearings having 3 a ment! 
Johnſon faid, they were as ancient ave 
Thebes, which he proved by a paſlage 
the tragedies of Euripides. ...- 

I ſtarted the queſtion whether duelling » wad 
ſiſtent with moral duty. The brave old Geral 
fired at this, and ſaid, with a lofty air Undoubt- 
edly a man has a right to defend * honour. 4 
GOLDSMITH, (turning to me.) I aſk you firſt, 
Sir, what would you do if you were affronted ?” 
I anſwered I ſhould think it neceſſary to. fight. 


Why then (replied Goldſmith,) that ſolves the 


queſtion.” Joanson. © No, Sir, it does not ſolve 
the queſtion, It does not follow that what a man 
would do is therefore right.” I ſaid, I wiſhed to 
have it ſettled, whether duelling was contrary to 
the laws of Chriſtianity. Johnſon immediately en- 
tered on the ſubject, and treated it in a maſterly 
manner; and fo far as I have been able to recollect, 

his thoughts were theſe : ©* Sir, as men become 


| ina high degree refined, various cauſes of offence 


ariſe ; which are conſidered to be of ſuch import- 
ance, that life muſt be ſtaked to atone for them, 
though in reality they are not ſo. A body that has 
received a very fine poliſh may be eaſily hurt. Be- 
See this curious queſtion treated by him with moſt acute 
— Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 33s 
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19772. fore men arrive at this artificial refinement, if orie 
Fong be tells his neighbour he lies, his neighbour tells him 


he lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his 
neighbour gives him a blow: but in a ſtate of 
highly poliſhed ſociety, an affront is held to be a ſe- 
rious injury. It muſt, therefore, be reſented, or 
rather a duel muſt be fought upon it; as men have 
agreed to baniſh from their ſociety one who puts up 
with an affront without fighting a duel. Now, Sir, 
it is never unlawſul to fight in ſelf-defence. He, 
then, who fights a duel, does not fight from 
paſſion againſt his antagoniſt, but out of ſelf de- 
fence ; to avert the ſtigma of the world, and to pre- 
vent himſelf from being driven out of ſociety. I 
could wiſh there was not that ſuperfluity of refine- 
ment ; but while ſuch notions prevail, no doubt a 
man may lawfully fight a duel.” | 

Let it be remembered, that this juſtification is 
applicable only to the perſon who receives an af- 
front. All mankind muſt condemn the aggreſſor. 


The General told us, that when he was a very 
young man, I think only fifteen, ſerving under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, he was fitting in a com- 
pany at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. The 
Prince took up a glaſs of wine, and, by a fillip, 
made ſome af it fly in Oglethorpe's face. Here 
was a nice dilemma. To have challenged him 
Inſtantly, might have fixed a quarrelſome charac- 
ter upon the young ſoldier: to have taken no no- 
tice of it might have been conſidered as cowardice. 
Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his eye upon the 
Prince, and ſmiling all the time, as if he took what 
his Highneſs had done injeſt, ſaid, © Mon Prince. 

| | (1 forget 


Da. JOHNSON. 
(I forget the French words he uſed, the purport 


however was,) © That's a good joke; but we do Za Gy 


it much better in England;“ and threw a whole 
glaſs of wine in the Prince's face. An old General 
who ſat by, ſaid, © 1} a Bien fait, mon Prince, vous 
Pavez COMMENCE 3 ; and thus all ended in good hu- 
mour.“ 

Dr. Johnſon ſaid, ce Pray, General, give us an 
account of the ſiege of Bender.” Upon which the 
General, pouring a little wine upon the table, de- 
ſcribed every thing with a wet finger : Here we 
were, here were the Turks, &c. &c. ' Johnſon 
liſtened with the cloſeſt attention. 

A queſtion was ſtarted, how far people who diſ- 
agree in a capital point can live in friendſhip to- 
gether. Johnſon ſaid they might. Goldſmith 
laid they could not, as they had not the idem velle 
atque idem nolle the ſame likings 
averſions. Joanson, © Why, Sir, you muſt 
ſhun the ſubje& as to which you diſagree, For 
inſtance, I can live very well with Burke ; I love 
his knowledge, his genius, his diffuſion, and af- 
fluence of converſation ; but I would not talk to 
him of the Rockingham party.“ GoLpsmITH. 
„But, Sir, when people live together who have 
ſomething as to which they diſagree, and which 
they want to ſhun, they will be in the ſituation 
mentioned in the ſtory of Bluebeard; ; © you may 
look into all the chambers but one.“ But we 
ſhould have the greateſt inclination to look into 


that chamber, to talk of that ſubje&.” Jonxsox. 


(with a loud voice.) * Sir, I am not faying that 


Jon could live in friendſhip with a man from whom 
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differ as to ſome point: I am only ſaying that 7 
could do it. You put me in mind of Sappho in 
Ovid.” 
_ Goldſmith told us, that he was now buly in 
writing a natural hiſtory, and, that he might have 
full leifure for it, he had taken lodgings, at a far- 
mer's houſe, near to the ſix mile-ſtone, on the 
Edgeware-road, and had carried down his books 
in two returned poſt-chaiſes. He ſaid, he believed 
the farmer's family thought him an odd character, 
ſimilar to that in which the Spe&ator appeared to 
His landlady and her children : he was The Gentleman. 
Mr. Mickle, the tranſlator of “ The Luſiad,“ 
and I, went to viſit him at this place a few days af- 
terwards. He was not at home ; but having a 
curioſity to ſee his apartment, we went in and 
found curious ſcraps of deſcriptions of animals, 
ſcrawled upon the wall with a black lead pencil. 
The ſubject of ghoſts being introduced, John- 
ſon repeated what he had told me of a friend of his, 
an honeſt man, and a man of ſenſe, having aſſerted 
to him that he had ſeen an apparition. Gold- 
ſmith told us, he was affured by his brother, the 
Reverend Mr. Goldſmith, that he alſo had ſeen 
one. General Oglethorpe told us, that Pender- 
graft, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough's 
army, had mentioned to many of his friends, that 
he 285 die on a particular day. That upon 
that day a battle took place with the French; that 
after it was over, and Pendergraſt was fill alive, his 
brother officers, while they, were yet in the field, 


jeſlingly aſked | him, where was his prophecy. nom. 


Pendergraſt gravely anſwered, 4 ſhall die, not- 
withſtanding 


2 — = — 
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withſtanding what you ſee.” Soon afterwards, 
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there came a ſhot from a French battery, to which FL. 63. 


the orders for a ceſſation of arms had not yet 


reached, and he was killed upon the ſpot. Colonel 


Cecil, who took poſſeſſion of his effects, found in 
his pocket-book the following folemn entry : 

Here the date.] © Dreamt—or ——— * Sir 
John Friend meets me:“ (here the very day on 
which he was killed was mentioned.) Pendergraſt 
had been connected with Sir John Friend, who 
was executed for high treaſon. General Ogle- 
thorpe ſaid, he was with Colonel Cecil when Pope 
came and enquired into the truth of this ſtory, 
which made a great noiſe at the time, and was then 
confirmed by the Colonel. 


On Saturday, April 11, he appointed me to 
come to him in the evening, when he ſhould be at 
tiſure to give me ſome aſſiſtance for the defence 
of Haſtie, the ſchoolmaſter of Campbelltown, for 
whom J was to appear in the Houſe of Lords. 
When I came, I found him unwilling to exert 
himſelf, I preſſed him to write down his thoughts 
upon the ſubject. He faid, © There's no occaſion 
for my writing. I'll talk to you.” He was, how- 
ever, at laſt prevailed on to dictate to me, while I 
wrote as follows : 

The charge is, that he has uſed immoderate 
and cruel correction. Correction, in itſelf, is not 


Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus —. as told 


by an apparition; the writer being probably uncertain whether 


he was aſleep or awake, when his mind was impreſſed with the 
ſolemn preſentiment with which the fact afterwards 4. ſo 


wonderfully to correſpond. 
D 4 cruel 3 
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cruel; children, being not reaſonable, can be go- 
verned only by fear. To impreſs this fear, is 
therefore one of the firſt duties of thoſe who, have 
the care of children. It is the duty of a parent; 
and has never been thought inconſiſtent : with 
parental tenderneſs, It is the duty of a maſter, 
who is in his higheſt exaltation when he is loco pa- 
rentis. Yet, as good things become evil by ex- 


ceſs, correction, by being immoderate, may be- 
come cruel. But when is correction im moderate? 


When it is more frequent or more ſevere than is 
required ad monendum et docendum, for reformation 
and inſtruction. No ſeverity is cruel which obſti- 
nacy makes neceſſary; for the greateſt cruelty 
would be to deſiſt, and leave the ſcholar too care- 
leſs for inſtruction, and too much hardened for re- 


proof. Locke, in his treatiſe of Education, men- 


tions a mother, with applauſe, who whipped an in- 
fant eight times before ſhe had ſubdued it; for 
had ſhe ſtopped at the ſeventh act of correction, 
her daughter, ſays he, would have been ruined, 
The degrees of obſtinacy in young minds, are very 
different ; as different muſt be the degrees of per- 
ſevering ſeverity. A ſtubborn ſcholar muſt be 


| corrected till he is ſubdued. The diſcipline of a 


ſchool is military. There muſt be either unbounded 


licence or abſolute authority. The maſter, who 
puniſhes, not only conſults the future happineſs of 
him who is the immediate ſubject of correction 
but he propagates obedience through the whole 
ſchool; and eſtabliſhes regularity by exemplary 
Juſtice. The victorious obſtinacy of a ſingle boy 
would make his future endeavours of reformation 


Or 


or inſtruction totally ineffectual. Obſtinacy, there- 
fore mult never be victorious. Yet, it is well 
known, that there ſometimes occurs a ſullen and 
hardy reſolution, that laughs: at all common pu- 
niſhment, and bids defiance to all common degrees 
of pain. Correction muſt be proportioned to oc- 
caſions. The flexible will be reformed by gentle 


diſcipline, and the refractory muſt be ſubdued by 


harſher methods. The degrees of ſcholaſtick, as 
of military puniſhment, no ſtated rules can aſcer- 
tain. It muſt be enforced till it overpowers tempt- 
ation; till ſtubbornneſs becomes flexible, and 
perverſeneſs regular. Cuſtom and reaſon have, 
indeed, ſet ſome bounds to ſcholaſtick penalties. 
The ſchoolmaſter inflicts no capital puniſnments; 
nor enforces his edicts by either death or muti- 
lation. The civil law has wiſely determined, that 
a maſter who ſtrikes at a ſcholar's eye ſhall be con- 
ſidered as criminal. But puniſhments, however 
ſevere, that produce no laſting evil, may be juſt 
and reaſonable, becauſe they may be neceſſary. 
Such have been the puniſhments uſed by the re- 
ſpondent. No ſcholar has gone from him either 
blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers 
injured or impaired. They were irregular, and 
he puniſhed them : they were obſtinate, and he 
enforced his puniſhment. But, however provoked, 
he never exceeded the limits of moderation, for 
he inflicted nothing beyond preſent pain; and 
how much of that was required, no man 1s ſo little 


able to determine as thoſe who have determined 


againſt him ; the parents of the offenders. —Ir 
has been ſaid, that he uſed unprecedented and im- 


proper 
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proper inſtruments of correction. Of this accuſaz 


cat, 63. tion the meaning is not very eaſy to be found. No 


inſtrument of correction is more proper than an- 
other, but as it is better adapted to produce preſent 
pain without laſting miſchief. Whatever were his 


inſtruments, no laſting miſchief has enſued; and 


therefore, however unuſual, in hands ſo cautious 
they were proper.— It has been objected, that the 
reſpondent admits the charge of cruelty, by pro- 
ducing no evidence to confute it. Let it be con: 
fidered, that his ſcholars are either difperſed at 
large in the world, or continue to inhabit” the 
place in which they were bred. Thoſe who are 


diſperſed cannot be found ; thoſe who remain are 


the ſons of his-perſecutors, and are not likely to 
ſupport a man to whom their fathers are enemies, 
If it be ſuppoſed that the enmity of their fathers 
proves the juſtice of the charge, it muſt be con- 
ſidered how often experience ſhews us, that men 
who are angry on one ground will accuſe on an- 
other; with how little kindneſs, in a tod n of low 
trade, a man who lives by learning is regarded ; 
and how imphcitly, where the inhabitants are not 
very rich, a rich man is hearkened-to and followed. 
In a place like Campbelltown it is is eaſy for one of 
the principal inhabitants to make a party. It is 
eaſy for that party to heat themſelves with imagi- 
nary grievances. It is eaſy for them to oppreſs a 
man poorer than themſelves; and natural to aſſert 
the dignity of riches, by perſiſting in oppreſſion. 
The argument which attempts to prove the im- 
propriety - of reſtoring him to the ſchool, by al- 
[edging that he has loſt the confidence of the 


N 
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people, is not the ſubject of juridical conſideration; 1772. 
for he is to ſuffer, if he muſt ſuffer, not for their tat. 6% 
judgement, but for his own actions. It may be 
convenient for them to have another maſter ; but 
it is a convenience of their own making. It would 
be likewiſe convenient for him to find another 
ſchool; but this convenience he cannot obtain.— 
The queſtion 1 is not what is now convenient, but 
what is generally right. If the people of Camp- 
belltown be diſtreſſed by the reſtoration of the re- 
ſpondent, they are diſtreſſed only by their own 
fault; by turbulent paſſions and unreaſonable de- 
fires ; by tyranny, which law has defeated, and by 
malice which virtue has ſurmounted.” | 

c This, Sir, (faid he,) you are to turn in your 
mind, and make the beſt uſe a it you can 1n your 


| ſpeech.” 

6 Of our friend Goldſmith he bid, ce Sir, he is ſo 
* much afraid of being unnoticed, that he often 
* talks merely leſt you ſhould forget that he is in the 
company.“ - BosweLr. © Yes, he ſtands forward.” 
3 JounsoN. © True, Sir; but if a man is to ſtand 
2 forward, he ſhould wiſh to do it not in an aukward 
d. poſture, not in rags, not fo as that he ſhall only be 
-\ expoſed to ridicule.” BoswerL. © For my part, 


I like very well to hear honeſt Goldſmith talk 
away careleſsly.” Jotnson. © Why yes, Sir; 
a but he ſhould not like to hear himſelf.” 


rt On Tueſday, April 14, the decree of the Court 
n. of Seſſion in the ſchoolmaſter's cauſe was reverſed 
N- in the Houſe of Lords, after a very eloquent 


- ſpeech by Lord Mansfield, who ſhewed himſelf an 


he adept in ſchool diſcipline, but I thought was too 
le, rigorous 
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rigorous towards my client. On the evening 


tte next day I ſupped with Dr. Johnſon, at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, in com- 


pany with Mr. Langton and his brother-in-law, 
Lord Binning. I repeated a ſentence of Lord | 


Mansfield's ſpeech, of which, by the aid of Mr. 
Longlands, the ſolicitor on the other ſide, who 


obligingly allowed me to compare his note with 


my own, I have a full copy: « My].ords, ſeverity 
is not the way to govern either boys or men.“ 

« Nay, (ſaid Johnſon,) it is the way to govern 
them. 1 know not whether it be the way to mend 
them.“ 

I talked of the recent expulſion. of ſix ſtudents 
from the Univerſity of Oxford, who were me- 
thodiſts, and would not deſiſt from publickly pray- 
ing and exhorting. JohxsON. „ Sir, that expul- 
ſion was extremely juſt and proper. What have 
they to do at an Univerſity who are not willing to 
be taught, but will preſume to teach? Where is 
religion to be learnt but at an Univerſity ? Sir, 
they were examined, and found to be mighty ig- 
norant fellows.” BOSwELII. © But, was it not 
hard, Sir, to expel them, for I am told they were 
good beings?” Jonnson. © Sir, I believe they 
might be good beings ; but they were not fit to be 
in the Univerſity of Oxford. A cow is a very 
good animal in the field ; but we turn her out of a 
garden,” Lord Elibank uſed to repeat this as an 
illuſtration uncommonly happy. 


Deſirous of calling Johnſon forth to talk, and 
exerciſe his wit, though:I ſhould myſelf be the ob- 
ject of it, I reſolutely ventured to en e 

defenc 
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defence of convivial indulgence in wine, though 
he was not to-night in the moſt genial humour. 
After urging the common plauſible topicks, I at 
laſt had recourſe to the maxim, in vino veritas; 2 
man who 1s well warmed with wine will ſpeak truth. 
Joaunson. * Why, Sir, that may be an argument 
for drinking, if you ſuppoſe men in general to be 
lars. But, Sir, I would not keep company with 
a fellow, who lyes as long as he is ſober, and whom 
you muſt make drunk before you can get a word 
of truth out of hims.” 

Mr. Langton told us he was about to eſtabliſh a 
ſchool upon his eſtate, but it had been ſuggeſted to 
him, that it might have a tendency to make the 
people leſs induſtrious. Joxnson. © No, Sir. 
While learning to read and write is a diſtinction, 
the few. who have that diſtinction may be the leſs 
inclined to work; but when every body learns to 
read and write, it is no longer a diſtinction. A 
man who has a laced waiſtcoat 1s too fine a man to 
work; but if every body had laced waiſtcoats, we 
ſhould have people working in laced waiſtcoats. 
There are no people whatever more induſtrious, 
none who work more, than our manufacturers ; 
yet they have all learnt to read and write. Sir, you 


- muſt not neglect doing a thing immediately gcod, 


from fear of remote evil ;—from fear of its being 


Mrs. Piozzi, in her Anecdotes,” p. 261, has given 
an erroneous account of this incident, as of many others. She 
pretends to relate it from recollection, as if ſhe herſelf had been 
preſent ; when the fact is that it was communicated to her by me. 
She has repreſented i it as a . and the true point has 
3 | 
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abuſed. A man who has candles may ſit up too 
late, which he would not do if he had not candles; 
but nobody will deny that the art of mak ing can- 
dles, by which light 1 is continued to us beyond the 
time that the ſun gives us light, is a valuable art, 


and ought to be preſerved.” BosweLL. © But, 
Sir, would it not be better to follow Nature ; and 
go to bed and riſe juſt as Nature gives us light or 
with-holds it?” Joanson. © No, Sir; for then 
we ſhould have no kind of equality in the partition 
of our time between ſleeping and waking. It 
would be very different in different ſeaſons and in 
different places. In ſome of the northern parts 


of Scotland how little light is there in the depth 


bo. 


of winter! 

We talked of Tacitus, nd I hazarded an opi- 
nion, that with all his merit for penetration, 
ſhrewdneſs of judgement, and terſeneſs of expreſ- 
fion, he was too compact, too much broken into 
hints, as it were, and therefore too difficult to be 
underſtood. To my great ſatisfaction Dr. John- 
fon ſanctioned this opinion. © Tacitus, Sir, ſeems 
to me rather to have made notes for an hiſtorical 
work, than to have written a hiſtory.” * 

At this time it appears from his & Prayers and 
Meditations,” that he had been more than com- 
monly diligent in religious duties, particularly in 
reading the holy ſcriptures, It was Paſſion Week, 


o [t is remarkable, that Lord Monboddo, whom on account 
of his reſembling Dr. Johnſon in ſome particulars, Foote called 
an Elzevir edition of him, has, by coincidence, made the very 


ſame remark. Origin and hk get of Languages. vol. iii. 2d 
edit. * _ 
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that ſolemn ſeaſon which the Chriſtian world has 
appropriated to the commemoration of the myſ- 
teries of our redemption, and during which, what- 
ever embers of religion, are in our breaſts, will be 
kindled into pious warmth. 

I paid him ſhort viſits both on Friday ang Sa- 
turday, and ſeeing his large folio Greek Teſtament 
before him, beheld him with a reverential awe, 
and would not intrude upon his time. While he 
was thus employed to ſuch good purpoſe, and 
while his friends in their intercourſe with him con- 


ſtantly found a vigorous intellect and a lively ima- 


gination, it is melancholy to read in his private re- 
giſter, „My mind is unſettled and my memory 
confuſed. I have of late turned my thoughts with 
a very uſeleſs earneſtneſs upon paſt incidents, I 


| have yet got no command over my thoughts; an 


unpleaſing incident is almoſt certain to hinder my 
reſt 7,” What philoſophick heroiſm was it in him 


to appear with ſuch manly fortitude to the world, 


while he was inwardly ſo diſtreſſed ! We may ſurely 
believe that the myſterious principle of being 
made perfect through ſuffering,” was to be 
ſtrongly exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Eaſter-day, Ge- 


Y neral Paoli and I paid him a viſit before dinner. 


We talked of the notion that blind perſons can 
diſtinguiſh colours by the touch. Johnſon ſaid, 
that Profeſſor Sanderſon mentions his having at- 
tempted to do it, but that he found he was aiming 
at an impoſſibility ; that to be ſure a difference in 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 111. 
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the ſurface makes the difference of colours; but 
that difference is ſo fine, that it is not ſenſible to 
the touch. The General mentioned jugglers and 
fraudulent gameſters, who could know cards by 
the touch. Dr. Johnſon ſaid, © the cards uſed by 
ſuch perſons muſt be leſs poliſhed than ours com- 
monly are. 

We talked of ſounds. The General ſaid, therd 
was no beauty in a ſimple ſound, but only in an 
harmonious compoſition of ſounds. I preſumed to 
differ from this opinion, and mentioned the ſoſt 
and ſweet ſound of a fine woman's voice. Johx- 
SON. © No, Sir, if a ſerpent or a toad uttered it, 
you would think it ugly.” BosweLL. © So you 
would think, Sir, were a beautiful tune to be ut- 
tered by one of thoſe animals. Joanson. * No, 
Sir, it would be admired. We have ſeen fine 
fidlers whom we liked as little as toads. I 


ing.) 


Talking on the ſubject of taſte in the arts, * 


ſaid, that  difffrence of taſte was, in truth, dif- 
ference of ſkill. Boswzrr. © But, Sir, is there 
not a quality called taſte, which conſiſts merely in 


perception or in liking? For inſtance, we find 


people differ much as to what is the beſt ſtyle of 
Engliſh compoſition. Some think Swift's the 
beſt; others prefer a fuller and grander way of 
writing.“ JoHnsoN. © Sir, you muſt firſt define 
what you mean by ſtyle, before you can judge who 
has a good taſte in ſtyle, and who has a bad. The 
two claſſes of perſons whom you have mentioned 
don't differ as to good and bad. They both agree 
hat: Swift has a good neat ſtyle ; but one loves 3 

4 neat 
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neat ſtyle, another loves a ſtyle of more ſplendour. 


In like manner, one loves a plain -coat, another e 63» 


loves a laced coat ; but neither will deny that each 
is good in its kind.“ | 

While I remained in London this ſpring, 1 was 
with him at ſeveral other times, both by himſelf 
and in company. I dined with him one day at the 
Crown and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with Lord 
Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vanſittart of 
Oxford. Without ſpecifying each particular day, I 
have preſerved the following memorable things. 

] regretted the reflection in his Preface to Shak- 
ſpeare againſt Garrick, to whom we cannot but 
apply the following paſſage: © I collated: ſuch 
copies as'I could procure, and wiſhed for more, 
but have not found the collectors of theſe rarities 


very communicative.” I told him, that Garrick 


had complained to me of it, and had vindicated 
himſelf by aſſuring me, that Johnſon was made 
welcome to the full uſe of his collection, and that 


he left the key of it with a ſervant, with orders to 


have a fire and every convenience for him. I 
found Johnſon's notion was, that Garrick wanted 
to be courted for them, and that, on the con- 
trary, Garrick ſhould have courted him, and 
ſent him the plays of his own accord. But, indeed, 
conſidering the ſlovenly and careleſs manner in 
which books were treated by Johnſon, it could not 
be expected that ſcarce and valuable editions ſhould 
have been lent to him. 

A gentleman having to ſome of the uſual ar- 
guments for drinking added this: © You know, 
Sir, drinking” drives away . and makes us 

Vo. II. E forget 
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rs allow a man to drink for that reaſon ?”?- 1 
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Les, Sir, if he fat next yo. 

I expreſſed a liking for Mr. Francis Olborn? $ 
works, and aſked him what he thought of that 
writer. He anſwered, © A conceited fellow, 
Were a man to write ſo now, the boys would 
throw ſtones at him.“ He however did not alter 


my opinion of a favourite authour, to whom T 


was firſt directed by his being quoted in © The 
Spectator, and in whom 1 have found much 
ſnrewd and lively ſenſe, expreſſed indeed in a 
ſtyle ſomewhat quaint, which, however, I do not 
diſlike. His book has an air of originality. 
We figure to ourſelves an ancient ne _— 
ing to us. 

When one of his frientls i to main 
tain tlrat a country gentleman might contrive to 
paſs his life very agreeably, Sir (ſaid he,) you 
cannot give me an inſtance of any man who is 
permitted to lay out his own time, contriving not 
to have tedious hours. This obſervation, how= 


ever, is equally applicable to gentlemen * _ 


in cities, and are of no profeſſion. 

He faid, * there is no permanent national *. 
racter; it varies. according to cireuarſtances. 
Alexander the Great ſwept India: now the Turks 
ſweep Greece.” 

A learned gentleman who in che eta 
verſation wiſhed to inform us of [this ſimple fact, 
that the Counſel upon the circuit at Shrewſbury 
were much bitten by fleas, took, I ſuppoſe ſeven 
or 8 880 minutes in relating it TI 

He 
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He in a plenitude of phraſe told us, that large bales 
of woollen cloth were lodged in the town- Hall; 
that by reaſon of this, fleas neſtled there in prodi- 


gious numbers ; that the lodgings of the Counſel 
were near to'the town-hall ;—and that thoſe little 


agility. Johnfon ſat in great impatience till the 
gentleman had finiſhed his tedious narrative, and 
then burſt out, (playfully however,) It is a pity, 
Sir, that you have not ſeen a lion; for a flea has 


ſerved you a twelvemonth'*;” 


He would not allow'Seotland to deiive any credit 
* from Lord Mansfield; for he was educated in Eng- 
- land. * Much (ſaid he,) may be made ofa Scotch= 
| man, if he be caught young.” 

1- Talking of a modern'hiftorian and a modern 
to moraliſt, he ſaid, There is more thought i in the 
Ju moraliſt than in the hiſtorian. There is but a ſhal- 
is low ſtream of thought in Hiſtory.“ BoswzlLL. 
of « But' ſurely, Sir, an (hiſtorian has reflection.“ 
w- WW Jornson. © Why yes, Sir; and fo has a cat 
ve when ſhe catches a mouſe for her kitten. But 


ſhe cannot write like een, neither can 
sntiI 73 


He ſaid, I am ery init read the ma- 
nuſcripts of authours, and give them my opinion. 
If the authours who apply to me have money, I 
bid them boldly print without a name ; if they 


Mrs. Piozzi, to hs Wine has .telated it, 
as if the gentleman had given . he ee che moch. 
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animals moved from place to place with wonderful 


taken you ſuch a time, that a lion _ have 
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have written in order to get money, I tell them 
to go to the bookſellers, and make the beſt bar- 


gain they can.” BoswELL. But, Sir, if a book- 


ſeller ſhoula bring you a manuſcript to look at.” 


Jonxsox. © Why, Sir, I would deſire the book- 


ſeller to take it away.” 
I mentioned a friend of mine who had reſided 


long in Spain, and was unwilling to return to 


Britain. „Jouxsox. « Sir, he is attached to ſome 
woman.” BoswELL. I rather believe, Sir, it is 
the fine climate which keeps him there.” JohNSOx. 
Nay, Sir, how can you talk ſo? What is climate 
to happineſs? Place me in the heart of Aſia, 
ſhould I not be exiled? What proportion does 
climate bear to the complex ſyſtem of human life? 
You may adviſe me to go to live at Bologna to eat 
ſauſages. The ſauſages there, are the beſt in the 
world ; they loſe much by being carried.” - 

On Saturday, May 9, Mr. Dempſter and I had 
agreed to dine by ourſelves at the Britiſh Coffee- 


houſe. Johnſon, on whom ! happened to call in 


the morning, ſaid, he would join us, which he did, 
and we ſpent a very agreeable day, though I re- 
collect but little of what paſſed. 

He ſaid, © Walpole was a miniſter given by the 


King to the people: Pitt was a miniſter given by 


the people to the King,—as an adjunct. 85 

The misfortune of Goldſmith in converſation 
is this: he goes on without knowing how he is to 
get off. His genius is great, but his knowledge 
is ſmall. As they ſay of a generous man, it is a 
pity he is not rich, we may ſay of Goldſmith, it is 


a pity 
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a pity he is not knowing. He would not keep his 
knowledge to himſelf.” 

Before leaving London this year, I conſulted 
him upon a queſtion purely of Scotch law. It was 
held of old, and continued for a long period, to 
be an eſtabliſned principle in that law, that whoever 
intermeddled with the effects of a perſon deceaſed, 
without the interpoſition of legal authority to guard 
againſt embezzlement, ſhould be ſubjected to pay 
all the debts of the deceaſed, as having been guilty 
of what was technically called vicious intromiſſion. 
The Court of Seſſion had gradually relaxed the 
ſtrictneſs of this principle, where the interference 
proved had been inconſiderable. In a cafe? which 
came before that Court the preceding winter, I had 
laboured to perſuade the Judges to return to the 
ancient law, It was my own ſincere opinion, that 

they ought to adhere to it; but I had exhauſted 
all my powers of reaſoning in vain. Johnſon 
thought as I did; and in order to aſſiſt me in my 
application to the Court for a reviſion and alteration 
of the judgement, he dictated to me the following 
argument: | ; 

£« Tyis, we are told, is a law which has its force 
only from the long practice of the Court; and may, 
therefore, be ſuſpended or modified as the Court 
ſhall think proper. 

« Concerning the power of the Court to make 
or to ſuſpend a law, we have no intention to inquire. 
It is ſufficient for our purpoſe that every juſt law is 
dictated by reaſon ; and that the practice of every 


9 Wilſon againſt Smith and Armour, 
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legal Court is regulated by equity. It is the qua- 
lity of reaſon to be invariable and conſtant; and of 


equity, to give to one man what, in the ſame caſe, 


is given to another. The advantage which hu- 
manity derives from law is this: that the law gives 
every man a rule of action, and preſcribes a mode 
of conduct which ſhall entitle him to the ſupport 
and protection of ſociety. That the law may be 
à rule of action, it is neceſſary that it be known; 


it is neceſſary that it be permanent and ſtable. The 


law is the meaſure of civil right; but if the meaſure 
be changeable, the extent of the thing meaſured 
never can be ſettled. 

« To permit a law to be modified at diſcretion, 
is to leave the community without law. It is to 
withdraw the direction of that publick wiſdom, 
by which the deficiencies of private underſtanding 
are to be ſupplied. It is to ſuffer the raſh and 
ignorant to act at diſcretion, and then to depend 
for the legality of that action on the ſentence of the 
Judge. He that is thus governed, lives not by 
law, but by opinion : not by a certain rule to which 
he can apply his intention before he acts, but by 
an uncertain and variable opinion, which he can 
never know but after he has committed the act on 
which that opinion ſhall be paſſed, He lives by a 


law, (if a law it be,) which he can never know 


before he has offended it. To this caſe may be 
juſtly applied that important principle, miſera ef 
ſervitus ubi jus eſt aut incognitum aut vagum. If 


Intromiſſion be not criminal till it exceeds a cer- 


tain point, and that point be unſettled, and con- 


ſequently different in different minds, the right of 
Intromiſſion, 


E! 


. ol i a 


9 
1 2 


8 


Intromiſſion, and the right of the Creditor ariſing 


from it, are all jura vaga, and, by conſequence, E . 


are jura incognita ; and the reſult can be no other 
than a miſera ſeruitus, an uncertainty. concerning 
the event of action, a ſervile n on. pri- 
vate opinion. 

<« It may be urged, and add great "lauſibiliry, 
that there may be Intromiſſion. without fraud; 
which, however true, will by no means juſtify an 
occaſional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. The 
end of law is protection as well as vengeance. 
Indeed, vengeance is never uſed but to ſtrengthen 
protection. That ſociety only is well governed, 
where life is freed from danger and from ſuſpicion ; 
where poſſeſſion is ſo ſheltered by. ſalutary prohibi- 
tions, that violation is prevented more frequently 
than puniſhed. Such a prohibition was this, while 
it operated with its original force. The creditor 
of the deceaſed was not only without loſs, but 
without fear. He was not to ſeek a remedy for 
an injury ſuffered ; for, injury was warded off. 

« As the law has been ſometimes adminiſtered, 
it lays us open to wounds, becauſe it is imagined 
to have the power of healing. To puniſh fraud 
when it is detected, is the proper act of vindictive 
Juſtice; but to prevent frauds, and make puniſh- 
ment unneceſſary, is the great employment of 
legiſlative wiſdom. To permit Intromiſſion, and 
to puniſh fraud, is to make law no better than a 
pitfall. To tread upon the brink is ſafe ; but to 
come a ſtep further is deſtruction. But, ſurely, 
it is better to encloſe the gulf, and hinder all acceſs, 
than by encouraging us to advance a little, to 

E 4 entice 
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| 1772 entice us afterwards a little further, and let us per- 
Ftat. 63. ceive our folly only by our deſtruction. 
| « As law ſupplies the. weak with e 


j | ſtrength, it likewiſe enlightens the ignorant with th 

„ erxrtrinſick underſtanding. Law teaches us to know WW nc 

1 when we commit injury, and when we ſuffer it. an 

j | It fixes certain marks upon actions, by which we ha 
þ are admoniſhed to do or to forbear them. Qui ſibi 

| bene temperat in licitis, ſays one of the fathers, nun- th: 

quam cadet in illicita. He who never intromits at cu 

all, will never intromit with fraudulent intentions. of 

cc The relaxation of the law againſt vicious in- ¶ fro 


tromiſſion has been very favourably repreſented by wh 
a great maſter of juriſprudence", whoſe words have nr 
been exhibited with unneceſſary pomp, and ſeem nie 
to be conſidered as irreſiſtibly deciſive. The great MW M. 
moment of his authority makes it neceſſary to to 
| examine his poſition. Some ages ago, (ſays he,) the 
; before the ferocity of the inhabitants of this part MW mu 
| of the iſland was ſubdued, the utmoſt ſeverity of Ii ger 
| the civil law was neceſſary, to reſtrain individuals der 
from plundering each other. Thus, the man who pro 
intermeddled irregularly with the moveables of a IE and 
perſon deceaſed, was ſubjected to all the debts of ¶ to 
the deceaſed without limitation. This makes a Th 
branch of the law of Scotland, known by the Wl plu 
name of vicious intromiſſiun; and ſo rigidly was diſe 
this regulation applied in our Courts of Law, that Nas 
the moſt trifling moveable abſtracted mald fide, Wrap: 
| ſubjected the intermeddler to the foregoing con- I atte 
ſequences, which proved in many inſtances a moſt MF pol; 


Lord Kames, in his Hiſtorical Law Tra 


rigorous 


2 EPP 


OU 


rigorous puniſhment. But this ſeverity was ne- 


ceſſary, in order to ſubdue the undiſciplined na- 


ture of our people. It is extremely remarkable, 
that in proportion to our improvement in man- 
ners, this regulation has been gradually ſoftened, 
and applied by our ſovereign . with a ſparing 
hand.” 

6 find myſelf under a neceſie of obſerving, 
that this learned, and judicious writer has not ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhed the deficiencies and demands 
of the different conditions of human life, which, 
from a degree of ſavageneſs and independence, in 
which all laws are vain, paſſes or may paſs, by 


innumerable gradations, to a ſtate of reciprocal be- 


nignity, in which laws ſhall be no longer neceſſary. 
Men are firſt wild and unſocial, living each man 
to himſelf, taking from the weak, and loſing - to 
the ſtrong. In their firſt coalitions of ſociety, 
much of this original ſavageneſs is retained. Of 
general happineſs, the product of general confi- 
dence, there 1s yet no thought. Men continue to 
proſecute their own advantages by the neareſt way 
and the utmoſt ſeverity of the civil law is neceſſary 
to reſtrain individuals from plundering each other. 
The reſtraints then neceſſary, are reſtraints from 


plunder, from acts of publick violence, and un- 


diſguiſed oppreſſion. The ferocity of our anceſtors, 


as of all other nations, produced not fraud but 
rapine. They had not yet learned to cheat, and 
attempted only to rob. As manners grow more 


poliſhed, with the knowledge of good, men attain 
likewiſe dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes 
els frequent, and violence gives way to cunning, 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe who. before invaded paſtures and ſtormed 
houſes, now begin to enrich themſelves by un- 
equal contracts and fraudulent intromiſſions. It 
is not againſt the violence of ferocity, but the cir- 
cumventions of deceit, that this law was framed; 
and I am afraid the increaſe of commerce, and the 
inceſſant ſtruggle for riches which commerce ex- 
cites, give us no proſpect of an end ſpeedily to be 
expected of artifice and fraud. It therefore ſeems 
to be no very concluſive reaſoning, which connects 
thoſe two propoſitions ;— the nation is become leſt 
ferocious, and therefore the laws againſt fraud and 
eovin ſhall be relaxed.“ 

«© Whatever reaſon may have influenced the 
Judges to a relaxation of the law, it was not that 
the nation was grown leſs fierce; and, I am afraid, 
it cannot be affirmed, that it is grown leſs frau- 
dulent. 

« Since this law has been repreſented as rigorouſly 
and unreaſonably penal, it ſeems not improper to 
conſider what are the conditions and qualities that 


make the juſtice or propriety of a penal law. 


« To make a penal law reaſonable and juſt, 
two conditions are neceſſary, and two proper. It 
is neceſſary that the law ſhould be adequate to its 
end ; that, if it be obſerved, it ſhall prevent the 
evil againſt which it is directed. It is, ſecondly, 
neceſſary that the end of the law be of ſuch im- 


portance, as to deſerve the ſecurity of a penal ſanc- 


tion. - The other conditions of a penal law, which 
on_ not abſolutely neceſſary, are to a very high 
degree fit, are, that to the moral violation of the 

ay 


Da. JOHNSON. 
law there are many temptations, and that of che 
phyſical obſervance there is great facility. 

« All theſe conditions apparently concur to juſ- 
tify the law which we are now conſidering. Its 
end 1s the ſecurity of property; and property very 
often of great value. The method by which it ef. 


1776. 


fects the ſecurity is efficacious, becauſe it admits, 


in its original rigour, no gradations of injury; but 
keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a diſtinct and 
definite limitation. He that intromits, is cri- 
minal; he that intromits not, is innocent. 
two ſecondary conſiderations it cannot be denied 
that both are in our favour. The temptation to 
intromit is frequent and ſtrong; ſo ſtrong and ſo 
frequent, as to require the utmoſt activity of Juſ- 
tice, and vigilance of caution, to withſtand its 
prevalence; and the method by which a man may 
entitle himſelf to legal intromiſſion, is ſo open and 
ſo facile, that to negle& it is a proof of fraudulent 
intention: for why ſhould a man omit to do (but 
for reaſons which he will not confeſs,) that which 
he can do ſo eaſily, and that which he knows to be 
required by the law? If temptation: were rare, a 
penal law might be deemed unneceffary, If the 
duty enjoined by the law were of difficult per- 
tormance, omiſſion, though it could not be juſ- 
tified, might be pitied. But in the preſent caſe, 
neither equity nor compaſſion operate againſt it. 
A uſeful, a neceſſary law is broken, not only with- 
out a reaſonable motive, but with all the induce- 
ments to obedience that can be derived from ſafety 
and facility. 


I there; 
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ce I therefore return to my original poſition, that act 
a law, to have its effect, muſt be permanent and as 
ſtable. It may be faid, in the language of the 10 
ſchools, Lex non recipit majus et minus, — we may n 
have a law, or we may have no law, but we can- 5 F 
not have half a law. We muſt either have a rule 8 
of action, or be permitted to act by diſcretion and : 
by chance. Deviations from the law muſt be uni- — 


formly puniſhed, or no man can be certain when R 
he ſhall be ſafe. ji 


WH 

ce That from the rigour of the original inſtitution 
ſhit 

this Court has ſometimes departed, cannot be de- this 
nied. But, as it is evident that ſuch deviations, 3 
as they make law uncertain, make life unſafe, 1] 8 
on 


hope, that of departing from it there will now be ö 
an end; that the wiſdom of our anceſtors will be 
treated with due reverence; and that conſiſtent 


and ſteady deciſions will furniſh the people with a 80 
rule of action, and leave fraud and fraudulent om 
tromiſſion no future hope of impunity or — [ 

WO 


With ſuch comprehenſion of mind, and ſuckM*2 
clearneſs of penetration, did he thus treat a ſubject 
altogether new to him, without any other pre-Mc 7 
paration than my having ſtated to him the argu- 
ments which had been uſed on each ſide of the 
queſtion. His intellectual powers appeared wi 
peculiar luſtre, when tried againſt thoſe of a writer 
of ſo much fame as Lord Kames, and that too in 
his Lordſhip's own department. 

This maſterly argument, after being ** 
and concluded with ſome ſentences of my own, 
and garniſhed with the uſual formularies, wa 


actually 


Da. JOHNSON. 
actually printed and laid before the Lords of 


* Scion, but without ſucceſs. My reſpected friend 
Fa Lord Hailes, however, one of that honourable 
1 body, had critical ſagacity enough to diſcover a 
oy, more than ordinary hand in the Petition. I told 
”_ him Dr. Johnſon had favoured me with his pen. 
ule His Lordſhip, with wonderful acumen, pointed 
and out exactly where his compoſition began, and 
= where it ended. But that I may do impartial 


juſtice, and conform to the great rule of Courts, 
$419 cuique tribuito, 1 muſt add, that their Lord- 
ſhips in general, though they were pleaſed to call 
this “ a well-drawn-paper,” preferred the former 


confirming the truth of an obſervation made to me 
by one of their number, in a merry mood: My 
dear Sir, give yourſelf no trouble in the compo- 
ſition of the papers you preſent to us; for, indeed, 
it is caſting pearls before ſwine.” 

I renin my ſolicitations that Dr. Johnſon 
would this year ths his long- intended viſit 
to Scotland. 


To James BOSWELL, E 
D 


which I have miſſed a Journey ſo pregnant with 


writet 


ah miſe myſelf not only the gratification of curioſity, 


both rational and fanciful, but the delight of ſeeing 
hoſe whom I love and eſteem. *##*##* . 
But ſuch has been the courſe of things, that I could 
not come; and ſuch has been, I am afraid, the 
7 - Raves 


efaced 
/ OWN, 
7 was 
ually 


very inferiour petition which I had written; thus 


«TH E regret has not 3 little with 
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pleaſing expectations, as that in which I could pro- 


— 
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1772- ſtate of my body, that it would not well have ſe. 
d 85 63. conded my inclination. My body, I think, grows 
b 1! better, and I refer my hopes to another year; for 
Fi Jam very fincere in my deſign to pay the viſit, and 
take the ramble. In the mean time, do not omit 
Fit any opportunity of keeping up a favourable opinion 
0 of me in the minds of any of my friends. Beattie's 
10 book is, I believe, every day more liked; at leaſt, 
| i I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

1 ce J am glad if you got credit by your cauſe, and ſta 


10 am yet of opinion, that our cauſe was good, and bu 
Th that the determination ought to have been in your 0 
If favour. Poor Haſtie, I think, had but his de- k 
1 ſerts. | 

11 « You promiſed to get me a little Pindar, you : 
"vi may add to it a little Anacreon. his 


'F The leiſure which I cannot enjoy, it will be u me 
1 pleaſure to hear that you employ upon the anti- tha 
1 quities of the feudal eftabliſhment. The whole m 


: || ſyſtem of ancient tenures is gradually paſſing away; il ble 
\Ff and I wiſh to have the knowledge of it preſerved for 
f | adequate and complete. For ſuch an inſtitution ih 219 
= makes a very important part of the-hiſtory of man- tale 
{ | | | kind. Do not forget a deſign ſo worthy of a ſcholar ©” 


i {| who ſtudies the laws of his country, and of a gentle- (the 
man who may naturally be curious to know the the 
ft condition of his own anceſtors.  T am, dear Sir, een 


“ Your's with great affection, 
© SAM, Joanson.” 1D 
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WS To Dr. Jounson. | 
for Wl « My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Bee. 25, SI 
nd * % W W  - 

3 ce I was much diſappointed that you did 
ie; not come to Scotland laſt autumn. However, I 


aft. muſt own that your letter prevents me from com- 
plaining; not only becauſe I am ſenſible that the 
ſtate of your health was but too good an excuſe, 
but becauſe you write in a ſtrain which ſhows that 
you have agreeable views of the ſcheme which we 
= ſo long propoſed. 
> W % „ . 

«I communicated to Beattie what you ſaid of 
his book in your laſt letter to me. He writes to 
me thus: Lou judge very rightly in ſuppoſing 
that Dr. Johnſon's favourable opinion of my, book 
muſt give me great delight. Indeed it is impoſſi- 
ble for me to ſay how much I am gratified by it; 
for there is not a man upon earth whoſe good opi- 
nion I would be more ambitious to cultivate. His 
talents and his virtues I reverence more than any 
words can expreſs. The extraordinary civilities, 
(the paternal attentions I ſhould rather fay,) and 


ceive from him, will to me be a perpetual ſource 
of pleaſure in the recollection. 


on.” Dum memor ipſe mei, dum ſpiritus hos reget artus.” 


* I had ſtill ſome thoughts, while the ſummer 
I laſted, of being obliged to go to London on ſome 
75 little buſineſs ; otherwiſe -I ſhould certainly have 
3 troubled 


the many inſtructions I have had the honour to re- 
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troubled him with a letter ſeveral months ago, and 
iven ſome vent to my gratitude and admiration, 
This I intend to do, as ſoon as I am left a little 
at leiſure. Mean time, if you have occaſion to 
write to him, I beg you will offer him my moſt. 
reſpectful compliments, and aſſure him of the 
ſincerity of my attachment and the warmth of my 
oratitude.” | 
SETS * 
J am, &c. | 
« JAMES BOSWELL,” 


In 1773 his only publication was an edition of 
his folio Dictionary, with additions and corrections; 
nor did he, ſo far as is known, furniſh any produc- 
tions of his fertile pen to any of his numerous 
friends or dependants, except the Preface“ to his 
old amanuenſis Macbean's < Dictionary of an- 
cient Geography.” His Shakſpeare, indeed, 
which had been received with high approbation 
by the publick, and gone through ſeveral editions, 
was this year re-publiſhed by George Steevens, 
Eſq. a gentleman not only deeply ſkilled in ancient 
learning, and of very extenſive reading in Engliſh 
Iterature, eſpecially the early writers, but at the 
fame time of acute diſcernment and elegant taſte. 
It is almoſt unneceflary to ſay, that by. his great 


He, however, wrote, or ently wrote, an Epitaph on Mrs, 
Bell, wife of his friend John Bell, Eſq. brother of the Reverend 
Dr. Bell, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, which is printed in his 
Works. It is in Engliſh proſe, and has ſo little of his manner, 
that I did not believe he had any hand in it, till I was fatisfieddf 
the fat by the authority of Mr. Bell. 
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and valuable additions to Dr. paper ons 8 work, he 1773. 
juſtly obtained conſiderable reputation: — 


« Diviſum iniperium cum Jove Ceſar habet.“ 


To Jamts BoswELt, EI. 
| ce PEAR SIR, 


« | have read your kind letter much more 
than the elegant Pindar which it accompanied. I 
am always glad to find myſelf not forgotten ; and to 
be forgotten by you would give me great uneaſi- 
neſs. 'My northern friends have never been un- 
kind to me : I have from you, dear Sir, teſtimonies 
of affection, which I have not often been able to 
excite ; and Dr. Beattie rates the teſtimony which 
I was deſirous of paying to his merit, much higher 
than I ſhould have thought it reaſonable to ex- 
pect. 


« | have heard of your maſquerade. What 
ſays your ſynod to ſuch innovations? I am not 
ſtudiouſy ſcrupulous, nor do I think a maſquerade 
either evil in itſelf, or very likely to be the occaſion 
of evil; yet as the world thinks it a very licentious 
relaxation of manners, J would not have been one 
of che firſt maſquers in a country where no , 
rade had ever been before *. 

« A new edition of my great Dictionary is 
printed, from a copy which I was perſuaded to re- 
viſe; but having made no preparation, I was able 
to do very little. Some ſuperfluities I have ex- 


Given by a lady at Edinburgh, 
There had been maſquerades 1 in Scotland ; but not for a very 


long time, 


Vox. II. 3. - punged, 


_ 
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ſpring. No name is yet given it. 
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punged, and ſome faults I have corrected, and 


here and there have ſcattered a remark ; but the 
main fabrick of the work remains as it was. I had 
looked very little into it ſince I wrote it, and, I 
think, I found it full as often better, as worſe, 
than J expected. . 

« Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel; 
a quarrel, I think, irreconcileable. Dr. Gold- 
ſmith has a new comedy, which is expected in the 
The chief di- 
verſion ariſes from a ſtratagem by which a lover is 
made to miſtake his future father-in-law's houſe 
for an inn. This, you ſee, borders upon farce, 
The dialogue is quick and gay, and the incidents 
are ſo prepared as not to ſeem improbable. - 

« | am. ſorry that you loſt your cauſe of Intro- 
miſſion, becauſe I yet think the arguments on your 
fide unanſwerable. But you ſeem, I think, to fay 
that you gained reputation even by your defeat; 
and reputation you will daily gain, if you keep Lord 
Auchinleck's precept in your mind, and endeavour 
to conſolidate in your mind a firm and regular ſyſ- 
tem of law, inſtead of picking up occaſional 
fragments. 

e My health ſeems in general to improve; but 
I have been. troubled for many weeks with a vex- 
atious catarrh, which is ſometimes ſufficiently dil- 
treſsful. I have not found any great effects from 
bleeding and phyſick; and am afraid, that I muſt 
expect help from brighter days and ſofter air. 

« Write to me now and then; and when- 


ever any good befalls you, make haſte to let 
"= 


8 ud WW _ TT 
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me know it, for no one will rejoice at it more than, 
dear Sir, 


« Your moſt humble . 


„London, Feb. 24, 1773. c SAM. JOHNSON. 


« You continue to ſtand very high in the favour 
of Mrs. Thrale. Y 


On Saturday, April 3, the day after my arrival 
in London this year, I went to his houſe late in the 
evening, and fat with Mrs. Williams till he came 
home. I found in the London Chronicle, Dr. 
Goldſmith's apology to the publick for beating 
Evans, a bookſeller, on account of a paragraph 
in a news- paper publiſhed by him, which Goldſmith 
thought impertinent to him and to a lady of his 
acquaintance. The apology was written ſo much 
in Dr. Johnſon's manner, that both Mrs. Williams 
and I ſuppoſed it to be his; but when he came 
home, he ſoon undeceived us. When he ſaid to 
Mrs. Williams, „Well, Dr. Goldſmith's manifefto 
has got into your paper ;” I aſked him if Dr. 
Goldſmith had written it, with an air that made 
him ſee I ſuſpected it was his, though ſubſcribed 
by Goldſmith. Joanson. © Sir, Dr. Goldſmith 
would no more have aſked me to write ſuch a 
thing as that for him, than he would have aſked 
me to feed him with a ſpoon, or to do any thing 
elſe that denoted his imbecillity. I as much be- 
lieve that he wrote it, as if J had ſeen him do it. 
Sir, had he ſhown it to any one friend, he would 
not have been allowed to puBliſh it, He has, in- 


deed, done it very well]; but it is a fooliſh thing well 
F 2 


done. 
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done. I ſuppoſe he has been ſo much elated with 
the ſucceſs of his new comedy, that he has thought 
every thing that concerned him muſt be of import. 
ance to the publick. BOSwWEL L. © I fancy, Sir, 
this is the firſt time that he has been engaged in 
ſuch an adventure.” Jonunson. © Why, Sir, ] 
believe it is the firſt time he has Seat; he may 
have been beaten before. This, Sir, is a new one 
to him.” | 

mentioned Sir John ales! 17 Memoin 
of Great-Britain and Ireland,” and his diſcoveries 
to the prejudice of Lord Ruſſel and Algernon Syd- 
ney. Jonanson. ©« Why, Sir, every body who had 
Juft notions of government thought them raſcal 
before. It is well that all mankind now ſee them 
to be raſcals.” BosweLL. © But, Sir, may not 
thoſe diſcoveries be true without their being raf- 
cals.” JqunsoN. “ Conſider, Sir; would any of 
them have been willing to have had it known that 
they intrigued with France? Depend upon it 
Sir, he who does what he is afraid ſhould be known, 
has ſomething rotten about him. This Dalrymple 
ſeems to be an honeſt fellow; for he tells equally 
But nothing can 
be poorer than his mode of writing: it is the mere 
bouncing of a ſchool- boy. Great He ! but 
greater She | and ſuch ſtuff.” 

I could not agree with him in this criticiſm ; fo 
though Sir John Dalrymple's ſtyle is not regularly 
formed in any reſpect, and one cannot help ſmiling 
ſometimes at his affected grandiloguence, there is i 
his writing a pointed weit, and much of a gen- 
demanly ſpirit. 


Ati frans 


DR. JOHNSON. 


At Mr. Thrale's, in the evening, he repeated 
his uſual paradoxical declamation againſt action in 
publick ſpeaking. Action can have no effect 
upon reaſonable minds. It may augment noiſe, 
but it never can enforce argument. If you ſpeak 
to a dog, you uſe action; you hold up your hand 
thus, becauſe he is a brute ; and in proportion as men 
are removed from brutes, action will have the leſs 
influence upon them.” MRS. THRALE. What 
then, Sir, becomes of Demoſthenes's ſaying ? 
Action, action, action !!'' Jounson. “ De- 
moſthenes, Madam, {poke to an aſſembly of brutes; 
to a barbarous people.” 

I thought it extraordinary, that he ſhould deny 
the power of rhetorical action upon human nature, 
when it is proved by innumerable facts in all ſtages 
of ſociety. Reaſonable beings are not ſolely rea- 
ſonable. They have fancies which may be pleaſed, 
paſſions which may be rouſed. 

Lord Cheſterfield being mentioned, Johnſon re- 
marked, that almoſt all of that celebrated noble- 
bleman's witty ſayings were puns. He, however, 
allowed the merit of good wit to his Lordſhip's 
ſaying of Lord Tyrawley and himſelf, when both 
very old and infirm : * Tyrawley and I have been 
dead theſe two years; but we don't chooſe to have 
it known.” 

He talked with approbation of an intended 
edition of © The Spectator,“ with notes; two vo- 
lumes of which had been prepared by a gentleman 
eminent in the literary world, and the materials 
which he had colle&ed for the remainder had been 
transferred to another hand. He obſerveu, that all 
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works which deſcribe manners, require notes in 
ſixty or ſeventy years, or leſs; and told us, he had 
communicated all he knew that could throw light 


upon © The Spectator.” He faid, © Addiſon 
had made his Sir Andrew Freeport a true Whig, 
arguing againſt giving charity to beggars, and 


_ throwing out other ſuch ungracious ſentiments ; 


but that he had thought better, and made amends 
by making him found an hoſpital for decayed farm. 
ers.” He called for the volume of * The Spec- 


| tator,” in which that account is contained, and read 


it aloud to us. He read ſo well, that every thing 
acquired additional weight and grace from his ut- 
terance. TY ö | 

The converſation having turned on modern imi- 
tations of ancient ballads, and ſome one having 
praiſed their ſimplicity, he treated them with that 
ridicule which he always diſplayed when that ſub. 
Ject was mentioned. 


He diſapproved of introducing ſcripture phraſes 
into ſecular diſcourſe. This ſeemed to me a queſ- 
tion of ſome difficulty. A ſcripture expreſſion 
may be uſed, like a highly claſſical phraſe, to pro- 
duce an inſtantaneous ſtrong impreſſion ; and it 
may be done without being at all improper. Yer 


] own there is danger, that applying the language 
of our ſacred book to ordinary ſubjects may tend 


to leſſen our reverence for it. If therefore it 
be introduced at all, it ſhould be with very great 


caution. 


On Thurſday, April 8, I fat a good part of the 
evening with him, but he was very ſilent. He 


ſaid, © Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times, 8 
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very entertaining. The ſtyle, indeed, is mere 
chit- chat. 1 do not believe that Burnet intention- 


took no pains to find out the truth. He was like a 
man who reſolves to regulate his time by a certain 


watch; but mall not inquire whether the watch is 


right or not.“ | 

Though he was not Ad to talk, ba was un- 
willing that J ſhould leave him; and when I looked 
at my watch, and told him it was twelve o'clock, 
he cried, © What's that to you and me?“ and or- 
dered Frank to tell Mrs. Williams that we were 
coming to drink tea with her, which we did. It 
was ſettled that we ſhould go to church together 


next day. 


On the gth of April, being _ Friday, I 
breakfaſted with him on tea and croſs. buns ; Doctor 
Levet, as Frank called him, making the tea. He 
carried me with him to the church of St. Clement 
Danes, where he had his ſeat; and his behaviour 
was, as I had imaged to myſelf, folemnly devout. 
I never ſhall forget the tremulous earneſtneſs with 
which he pronounced the aweful petition in the 
Litany : © In the hour of death, and at the day of 
judgement, good Logp deliver us.“ | 

We went to church both in the morning and 
evening. In the interval between the two fer- 
vices we did not dine; but he read in the Greek 
New Teſtament, and | turned over n of his 
books. 

In Archbiſhop's Laud's Diary, I fd the fol- 
lowing paſſage, which I read to Dr. Johnſon : 


F 4 ce 1623. 
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c 1623. February 1, Sunday. I ſtood by 
the moſt illuſtrious Prince Charles, at dinner. 


He was then very merry, and talked occaſionally 
of many things with his attendants. Among other 


things, he ſaid, that if he were neceſſitated to take 


any particular profeſſion of life, he could not be a 


lawyer, adding his reaſons: I cannot (faith he,) 


defend a bad, nor yield in a good cauſe.” Johx- 


SON. c Sir, this is falſe reaſoning ; be cauſe every 

cauſe has a bad ſide : and a lawyer 1s not overcome, 

though the cauſe which he has endeavoured to ſup- 
rt be determined againſt him.” 

I told him that Goldſmith had ſaid to me a few 
days before, As I take my ſhoes from the ſhoe- 
maker, and my coat from the taylor, ſo I take my 
religion from the prieſt,” J regretted this looſe 
way of talking. JoansoN. © Sir, he knows no- 
thing ; he has made up his mind about nothing,” 

To my great ſurprize, he aſked me to dine with 
him on Eaſter-day. I never ſuppoſed that he had 
a dinner at his houſe; for I had not then heard of 
any one of his friends having been entertained at 
his table. He told me, © I generally have a meat 
pye on Sunday: it is baked at a publick oven, 
which 1s very properly allowed, becauſe one man 


can attend it; and thus the advantage is obtained 


of not keeping , ſervants from church to dreſs 
dinners.” | | 

April 11, being Eaſter-Sunday, after having at- 
tended Divine Service at St. Paul's, I repaired to 
Dr. Johnſon's. I had gratified my curioſity much 


2 Afterwards Charles I, 
in 


One C 


Bosw 


JonNSON. 


lived in the wilds of Neufchatel : I had as great a 
curioſity to dine with DR. Samvuer Jonnson, in the 
duſky receſs of a court in Fleet- ſtreet. I ſuppoſed 


only ſome ſtrange, uncouth, ill-dreſt diſh : but I 
found every thing in very good order. We had 
no other company but Mrs. Williams and a young 
woman whom I did not know. As a dinner here 
was conſidered as a ſingular phænomenon, and as I 
was frequently interrogated on the ſubject, my 
readers may- perhaps be deſirous to know our bill 
U of fare. Foote, I remember, in alluſion to Francis, 
- the negro, was willing to ſuppoſe that our repaſt 
was lack broth. But the fact was, that we had a 
ſe I very good ſoup, a boiled leg of lamb and ſpinach, 
o- a veal pye, and a rice pudding. 


Of Dr. John Campbell, the authour, he ſaid, 


th He is a very inquiſitive and a very able man, and 
ad a man of good religious principles, though I am 
of afraid he has been deficient in practice. Campbell 
at is radically right; and we may hope, that in time 
at there will be good practice.“ 
en, He owned that he thought Hawkeſworth was 
an one of his imitators, but he did not think Gold- 
ed ſmith was. Goldſmith, he ſaid, had great merit. 
eſs W BosweLL. © But, Sir, he is much indebted to you 
for his getting ſo high in the publick eſtimation.” 
at- jonnson. <« Why, Sir, he has, perhaps, got ſooner 
to to it by his intimacy with me.“ 
ich Goldſmith, though his vanity often excited him 
to occaſional competition, had a very high regard 


tor Johnſon, which he at this time expreſſed in the 
ſtrongeſt 


in lining with e Jaques Rovsskau, while he 


we ſhould ſcarcely have knives and forks, and 
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ſtrongeſt manner in the Dedication of his on 


entitled, „She ſtoops to conquer !.“ atter 
Johnſon obſerved, that there were very few coul 
books printed in Scotland before the Union. He grea 
had ſeen a complete collection of them in the poſ- WM of y 
ſeſſion of the Honourable Archibald Campbell, a Ml cvcr 
non-juring Biſhop*. I wiſh this collection had if judg 
been kept entire. Many of them are in the l- med 
brary of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh, MW not 
J told Dr. Johnſon that I had ſome intention to 1 
write the life of the learned and worthy Thomas parti 
Ruddiman. He ſaid, *I ſhould take pleaſure in ¶ have 
helping you to do honour to him. But his farewell M kno: 
letter to the Faculty of Advocates, when he te. ¶ my 
ſigned the office of their Librarian, ſhould have circ 
been in Latin.“ hom 
I put a queſtion to him upon a fact in common this 
life, which he could not anſwer, nor have I found O 
any one elſe who could. What is the reaſon that and 
women ſervants, though obliged to be at the ex-M «xp; 
penſe of purchaſing their own clothes, have much our 
lower wages than men ſervants, to whom a great owi: 
proportion of that article is furniſhed, and when in plac 
fact our female houſe ſervants Work much harder man 
than the male ? But, 
_ «© * By inſcribing this light performance to you, I do ot . 
mean ſo much to compliment you as myſelf, It may do me 3 
ſome honour to inform the publick, that I have lived mam PSO 
years in intimacy with you. It may ſerve the intereſts of man not 
kind alſo to inform them, that the greateſt wit may be found ini the 
character, without impairing the moſt unaffected piety.” clai 
5 See an account of this learned and reſpectable gentleman, and 4. 
of his curious work on the Middle State, Journal of a Tour ij 8 
the Hebrides,” 3d edit. p. 371. and 


He 
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He told me that he had twelve or fourteen times | 


attempted to Keep a journal of his life, but never 
could perſevere. He adviſed me to do it. © The 
great thing to be recorded, (ſaid he,) is the ſtate 
of your own mind ; and you ſhould write down 
every thing that you remember, for you cannot 
judge at firſt what 1s good or bad ; and write im- 
mediately while the impreſſion is freſh, for it will 
not be the ſame a week afterwards,” 
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[ again ſolicited him to communicate to me the 5 


particulars of his early life. He ſaid, You ſhall 


have them all for two-pence. I hope you ſhall _ 


know a great deal more of me before you write 
my Life.” He mentioned to me this day many 
circumſtances, which I wrote down when I went 
home, and have interwoven in the former part of 
this narrative; 

On Tueſday, April 13, he 4 Dr. Goldſmith 
and I dined at General Oglethorpe's. Goldſmith 
expatiated on the common topick, that the race of 
our people was degenerated, and that this was 
owing to luxury. JoansoN. “ Sir, in the firſt 
place, I doubt the fact. I believe there are as 
many tall men in England now, as ever there were. 
But, ſecondly, ſuppoſing the ſtature of our people 
to be diminiſhed, that is not owing to luxury; for, 


Sir, conſider to how very ſmall a proportion of our 
people luxury can reach. Our ſoldiery, ſurely, are 


not luxurious, who live on ſix-pence. a day; and 
the ſame remark will apply to almoſt all the other 
claſſes. Luxury, fo far as it reaches the poor, will 


do good to the race of people; it will ſtrengthen | 


and multiply them, Sir, no nation was ever hurt 


by 
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by luxury ; for, as I faid before, it can reach but to 
I admit that the great increaſe of 
commerce and manufactures hurts the military 


ſpirit of a people; becauſe it produces a compe- 


tition for ſomething elſe than martial honours,—, 
competition for riches. It alſo hurts the bodies of 
the people; for you will obſerve, there is no man 
who works at any particular trade, but you may 
know him from his appearance to do ſo. One 
part or other of his body being more uſed than the 
reſt, he is in ſome degree deformed : but, Sir, that 
is not luxury. A tailor fits croſs-legged ; but that 
is not luxury.“ GorLpsmITH. * Come, you're 
Juſt going to the fame place by another road.” 
Joanson. © Nay, Sir, I ſay that is not Juxur. 
Let us take a walk from Charing-croſs to White- 
chapel, through, I ſuppoſe, the greateſt ſeries of 
ſhops in the world, what is there in any of theſe 
ſhops, (if you except gin-ſhops,) that can do any 
human being any harm?“ GoLpsMITH. © Well 
Sir, I'll accept your challenge. The very next 
ſhop to Northumberland-houſe is a pickle-ſhop.” 
Jonnson. © Well, Sir: do we not know that a 
maid can in one afternoon make pickles ſufficient 
to ſerve a whole family for a year? nay, that five 


pickle-ſhops can ſerve all the kingdom? Beſides, 


Sir, there is no harm done to any body by the 
making of pickles, or the eating of pickles.” 


We drank tea with the ladies; and Goldſmith 


ſung Tony Lumpkin's fon in his comedy.“ She 


5 


ſtoops to conquer,” and a very pretty one, to an 


Iriſh tunes, which he had deſigned for Miſs Hard- 


* 


5 The humours of Ballamagairy. 
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caſtle; but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played the 
part, could not fing, it was left out. He after- 
wards wrote it down for me, by which means it 
was preſerved, and now appears amongſt his poems. 
Dr. Johnſon, in his way home, ſtopt at my lodg- 
ings in Piccadilly, and ſat with me, drinking tea 
en time, till a late hour. 

i told him that Mrs. Macaulay ſaid, ſhe won- 
dered how he could reconcile his political principles 
with his moral; his notions of inequality and ſub- 
ordination with wiſhing well to the happineſs of all 
mankind, who might live ſo agreeably, had they 
all their portions of land, and none to domineer over 
another. JoHnsoN. © Why, Sir, I reconcile my 
principles very well, becauſe mankind are happier 
in a ſtate of inequality and ſubordination. Were 
they to be in. this pretty ſtate of equality, they 
would ſoon degenerate into brutes; they would 
become Monboddo's nation ;—their tails would 
grow. Sir, all would be loſers, were all to work 
for all: —they would have no intellectual improve- 
ment. All intellectual improvement ariſes from lei- 
ſure: all leiſure ariſes from one working for another.“ 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he ſaid, “It 
ſhould ſeem that the family at preſent on the throne 
has now eſtabliſhed as good a right as the former 
family, by the long conſent of the people; and 
that to diſturb this right might be conſidered as 
culpable. At the. ſame time I own, that it is a 
very difficult queſtion, when conſidered with re- 
ſpect to the houſe of Stuart. To oblige people to 
take oaths as to the diſputed right, is wrong. 
know not whether I could take them: but I do 
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1773. not blame thoſe who do.” So conſcientious and 
: D ſo delicate was he upon this ſubject, which has oc. 
» O4. | 7 i a = 

k caſioned ſo much clamour againſt him. 

it Talking of law caſes, he ſaid, The Engliſh 
| reports, in general, are very poor: only the half of 
| what has been ſaid is taken down; and of that 


half, much is miſtaken. Whereas, in Scotland, 
i the arguments on each ſide are deliberately put in 
ll writing, to be conſidered by the Court. I think x 
il collection of your caſes upon ſubjects of import- 
I ance, with the opinions of the Judges upon them, 


| 

| 

il would be valuable.” | | ROLE, At 
j On Thurſday, April 15, I dined with him and WM nelli 
| | Dr. Goldſmith at General Paoli's. We found here WM preſe 
{fi Signor Martinelli, of Florence, authour of a Hiſ- IW ſhoul 
| tory of England in Italian, printed at London. oreat 
| 


| | I fpoke of Allan Ramſay's Gentle Shepherd,” all th 
il in the Scottiſh dialect, as the beſt paſtoral that had Gor. 
if ever been written; not only abounding with beau- WW a nat: 
Il riful rural imagery, and juſt and pleaſing ſenti- WM come 
l | ments, but being a real picture of manners; and ſider: 
ly. I offered to teach Dr. Johnſon to underſtand it. ipea 
if "| « No, Sir, (ſaid he,) I won't learn it. You Wreign 
ſhall retain your ſuperiority by my not knowing MW ough 
* rour: 
This brought on a queſtion whether one man is IM whor 
leflened by another's acquiring an equal degree of i ke w. 
knowledge with him. Johnſon aſſerted the affirm-· ¶ one 
ative. I maintained that the poſition might be true I Joux 
in thoſe kinds of knowledge which produce wiſdom, lt is 
power, and force, ſo as to enable one man to have bour: 
the government of others; but that a man is not in them 
any degree leſſened by others knowing as well as he ¶ I wor 
what 
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what ends in mere pleaſure: — eating fine fruits, 


The General obſerved, that Martinelli was a 
Whig. Jonnson. © I am ſorry for it. It ſhows 
che ſpirit of the times: he is obliged to tem- 
poriſe.“ BOSwWw ELI. © I rather think, Sir, that 


know not why you ſhould think ſo, Sir. You ſee 
your friend Lord Lyttelton, a nobleman, is 
obliged in his Hiſtory to write the moſt vulgar 
Whiggiſm.“ 

An animated debate took a whether Marti- 
nd nelli ſhould continue his Hiſtory of England to the 


ere WW preſent day. Golbsurrn. To be ſure he 


lil. WM ſhould.” JohxSON. No, Sir; he would give 
great offence. He would have to tell of almoſt 
d,” all the living great what they do not with told.“ 
had GoLDSMITH. © It may, perhaps, be neceſſary for 
au- ¶ a native to be more cautious ; but a foreigner who 
nti- comes among us without prejudice, may be con- 
and I ſidered as holding the place of a Judge, and may 
it. ſpeak his mind freely.” Jonnson. © Sir, a fo- 
"ou WW reigner, when he ſends a work from the preſs, 
ing MW ought to be on his guard againſt catching the er- 
rour and miſtaken enthuſiaſm of the people among 
n is whom he happens to be.“ Gorpsmitn. © Sir, 
e of he wants only to ſell his hiſtory, and to tell truth; 
rm-Wone an honeſt, the other a laudable motive.“ 
true N JonNS . „ Sir, they are both laudable motives. 
om, t is laudable in a man to wiſh to live by his la- 
have I bours ; but he ſhould write ſo as he may live by 


x in them, not ſo as he may be knocked on the head. 
s he Wt would adviſe him to be at Calais before he pub- 


what | liſhes 


Toryiſm prevails in this reign.” Joanson. «© 1 
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the reach of his claws.” 
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liſhes his hiſtory of the preſent age. A foreigner 
who attaches himſelf to a political party in this 
country, is in the worſt ſtate that can be imagined; 
he is looked upon as a mere intermeddler. A 


native may do it from intereſt,” BoSwELL. Or 
principle.” GorLpsMITH. © There are people 
who tell a hundred political hes every day, and are 
not hurt by it. Surely, then, one may tell truth 
with ſafety.” Jonnson. © Why, Sir, in the firſt 
place, he who tells a hundred hes has diſarmed 
But - beſides; a man had 
rather have a hundred lies told of him, than one 
truth which he does not wiſh ſhould be told.” 
« For my part, I'd tell truth, and 
ſhame the devil.” Joanson. © Yes, Sir; but the 
devil will be angry. I wiſh to ſhame the devil as 
much as you do, but I ſhould chooſe to be out of 
GOLDSMITH. © His claws 
can do you no harm, when you have the ſhield of 


truth.“ 


It having been obſerved that there was little hoſ. 
pitality in London; Joanson. © Nay, Sir, any 
man who has a name, or who has the poyer of 
pleaſing, will be very generally invited -in London, 
'The man, Sterne, I have been told, has had en- 
gagements for three months,” GoLp$SMITH. 


« And a very dull fellow.” JoansoNn. << Why, 


Ro, Sar.” 

Martinelli told us, that for ſeveral years he lived 
much with Charles Townſhend, and that he ven- 
tured to tell him he was a bad joker. Jonxson. 
« Why, Sir, thus much I. can ſay upon the ſub- 
Jed, One day he and a few more agreed to go 


and 
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and dine in the country, and each of them was 778 


to bring a friend in his carriage with him. Charles 1 


Townſhend aſked Fitzherbert to go with him, but 


told him, © You mult find ſomebody to bring you | 


back: I can only carry you there.” Fitzherbert 
did not much like this arrangement. He however, 


conſented, obſerving ſarcaſtically, It will do very 
well ; for then the ſame jokes will ſerve you in re- 
turning as in going.“ 

An eminent publick character being mentioned; 
—]JoansoN. © I remember being preſent when he 
ſhewed himſelf to be ſo corrupted, or at leaft ſome- 
thing ſo different from what T think right, as to 
maintain, that a member of parliament ſhould 


along with his party right or wrong. Now, Sir, 


this is ſo remote from native virtue, from ſcholaſ- 
tick virtue, that a good man muſt have undergone 
a great change before he can reconcile himſelf to 
ſuch a doctrine. It is maintaining that you may 
lie to the publick ; for you lie when you call that 
right which you think wrong, or the reverſe. ' A 
friend of ours, who is too much an echo of that 
gentleman, obſerved, that a man who does not 
ſtick uniformly to a party, is only waiting to be 
bought. Why then, ſaid I, he is only waiting to 
be what that gentleman is already.” 


We talked of the King's coming to fee Gold- | 
© fnith's new play.“ I wiſh he would,” {aid Gold- 


ſmith ; adding, however, with an affected indif- 
ference, « Not that it would do me the leaſt good.” 
Jounson. © Well then, Sir, let us ſay it would 
do him good, (laughing.) No, Sir, this affect- 
ation will not paſs it is mighty idle, In ſuch a 
Vou, II. G ſtate 
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fate as ours, who would not wiſh to pleaſe the 


p leaſe him. 1 remember a line in Dryden, / 
And every poet is the monatrch's friend, uh 5 
Ir ought to be reverſed.” Jounsov. 928 Nay, Fn poſſ 
are finer lines in Dryden on this ſubject: FI R | 
o0⁰ 
For colleges on bounteous King's depen, 6 
* And never rebel was to arts a friend. 0 
General Paoli obſerved, that ſucceſsful rebels might. _ 
MaxzrTinELLi. © Happy rebellions,” GoLpsmiTa, _ 
te We have no ſuch phraſe.” GENERAL. Poll. 46 c 
But have you not the bing? Gorpsuirz. of «1 
te Yes; all our happy revolutions, They have hurt WF. = 
our conſtitution, and will hurt it, till we mend it = 
by another Hayey REVOLUTION.” —1 never before 2 
diſcovered that my friend Goldſmith had ſo much Fami 
of the old prejudice in him. HH 
General Paoli, talking of Goldſmith's new play perha 
ſaid, *© I] a fait un compliment tres gracieux à u Dedic 
certain grande dame ;”” meaning a Ducheſs af the W306 
firſt rank. wa 
I! expreſſed a doubt whether Goldſmith intended An ay. 0 
It, in order that I might hear the truth from him- wk 
ſelf, It, perhaps, was not quite fair to endęayour other. 
to bring him to a confeſſion, as he might not wiſh If 
to avow poſitively his taking part againſt the Court ery | 
He ſmiled and heſitated. The General at once 
relieved him, by this beautiful i image: Monſeu lis ri 
e N comme 40 mer, qui jette 42 Perles et bea. Niho of 
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cap d autres belles choſes, ſans Sen appercevair.” 
GolDSMITH. © Tres bien dit, et tres tligamment.” 
A perſon was mentioned, who it was fajd could 


take down in ſhort hand the ſpeeches i in parliament 
with perfect exactneſs. JohN SON. Sir, it 18 im 
poſſible. I remember one Angel, who came to 
me to write for him a Preface or. Dedication to a; 
book upon ſhort hand, and he profeſſed to write | 
as faſt as a man could ſpeak. In order to try him, 

I took down a book, and read while he wrote; 
and I favoured him, for I read more deliberately 
than uſual. I had proceeded but a very little 
way, when he begged I would deſiſt, for he could 
not follow me.” Hearing now for the firſt time 
"Wi of this Preface or Dedication, I ſaid, -< What an 


Ft expenſe, Sir, do you put us to in buying books, to. 
dB hich you have written Prefaces or Dedications.” 
be JounsoNn, © Why I have dedicated to the Royal 
uc 


Family all round; that 1s to ſay, to. the laſt gene- 
arion ofthe Royal Family.” GoLpsMITH. « And 
lay, perhaps, Sir, not one ſentence of wit in a whole 
1. Dedication. Jonxsox. „ Perhaps not, Sir.” 
BoswzLL. © What then is the reaſon for applying 
to a particular perſon to do that which any one 
may do as well?” JohxSoW. © Why, Sir, one 
man has greater readineſs at doing it than an- 
other.“ | 
I ſpoke of Mr. Harris, of Saliſbury, as being a 

ery learned man, and in Particular an eminent 
recian. Jonxsox. « I am not ſure of that. 
His friends give him out as ſuch, but I kraw not 
ho of his friends are able to judge of it.” GoLp- 


MITH, “ He is what is much better: he is a wor- 
G 2 : worthy 
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thy humane man.” JohvS0O VH. © Nay, Sir, that is 
not to the purpoſe of our argument: that will a8 th 
much prove that he can play upon the fiddle 26 P. 
well as Giardini, as that he is an eminent Grecian 
GoLpsMITH, © The greateſt mufical performers e 
have but ſmall emoluments. Giardini, I am told, 
does not get above ſeven hundred a year.“ Jens. his 
SON. That is indeed but little for a man to get, mo 
who does beſt that which ſo many endeavour to be 
do. There is nothing, I think, in which the equ 
power of art is ſhown ſo much as in playing on the arg 
fiddle. In all other things we can do ſomething Chr 
at firſt. Any man will forge a bar of iron, if you ect 
give him a hammer; not ſo well as a ſmith, but I ſons 
tolerably. A man will ſaw a piece of wood, and IM thar 
make a box, though a clumſy one; but give cauſ 
him a fiddle and a fiddle-ſtick, and he can do 2 
nothing.“ Mr. 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me vith i bein 
Mrs. Williams, i in Mr. Strahan's coach, and car- he is 


, ried me out to dine with Mr. Elphinſton, at hü ever) 
academy at Kenfingten. A printer having ac- 


quired a fortune ſufficient to keep his coach, was: 
good - topick for the credit of literature. Mr, 
Williams faid, that another printer, Mr. Hamil 
ton, had not waited fo long as Mr: Strahan, but 
had ept his coach ſeveral years ſooner. Jon xs. 
« He was in the right. Life is ſhort. The 
ſooner that a n an begins to enjoy his Wea the 
m_ | 
M:*Elphinſton talked of a new bock that wa 
much admired, and aſked Dr. Johnſon if he had 
read it, JoansoN, ©& I have looked into it. 
« What 


« What (aid Elphinſton,) have you not read it 
through? - Johnſon, offended . at being thus 
preſſed, and ſo obliged to own his curſory mode 


of reading, anſwered tartly, ** No, Sir; do you 
read books through #"" 


He this day again defended dueling: and put 
his argument upon what I have ever thought the 
moſt ſolid baſis ; that if publick war be allowed to 
be conſiſtent with morality, private war muſt be 
equally ſo. Indeed we may obſerve what ſtrained 
arguments are uſed, to reconcile war with the 
Chriſtian religion. But, in my opinion, it is 
exceedingly clear that duelling having better rea- 
ſons for its barbarous violence, is more juſtifiable 
than war, 1n which thouſands go forth without any 
cauſe of perſonal quarrel, and maſſacre each other. 

On Wedneſday, April 21, I dined with him at 
Mr. Thrale's. A gentleman attacked Garrick for 
being vain. JonansoN. © No wonder, Sir, that 
he is vain; a man who is perpetually flattered in 
every mode that can be conceived. So many 
bellows have blown the fire, that one wonders he 
is not by this time become a cinder.” BoswELL. 
And ſuch bellows too. Lord Mansfield with 
his cheeks like to burſt; Lord Chatham like an 
Eolus. I have read ſuch notes from them to him, 
as were enough to turn his head.” Jonxsow. 
True. When he whom every body elſe flatters, 
flatters me, I then am truely happy.” Mas. 
TuxALE. © The fentiment is in Congreve, I 
think,” TJounson. © Yes, Madam, in The 
Way of the World.? h | 
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eIf there's delight in love, 'tis when I ſ e: 
c That heart which others bleed for, bleed for me. 


5 Sint I Hould: not be ſurpriſed.” though 
Garrick chained the ocean, and laſhed the winds,” 
BoswELL. © Should it not be, Sir, laſhed the 
ocean and chained the winds ?'? Jonxsox. e No, 
Sir; recollect the original: n 


© Ti Corum atque Eurum 2 Jevire flagelli 
< Barbarus, Æolio Nunguanm hoc in carcere Paſſos, 
5 Ipjum compedibus qui vinxerat Ennofi eum.“ 


This does very well, when both the winds and 
the ſea are perſonified, and mentioned by their my-' 
thological names, as in Juvenal; but when they are 
mentionedin plain language, the application of the 
epithets ' ſuggeſted by me, is the moſt obvious; 
and accordingly my friend himſelf, in his imitation 
of the paſſage which deſcribes Xerxes, has 


The waves he laſhes, and enchains the wind.“ 


The modes of living in different cbuntries, and 
the various views with which men travel in quell 
of new ſcenes, having been talked of, a learned 
gentleman who holds a conſiderable office in the 
law, expatiated on the happineſs of a ſavage life; 
and mentioned an inſtance of an officer who had 
actually lived for ſome time in the wilds of Ame- 
rica, of whom, when in that ſtate, he quoted this 
reflection with an air of admiration, as if it had 
been deeply philoſophical : « Here am I, free and 
unreſtrained, amidſt the rude magnificence of Na- 
ture, wich this Indian woman by my fide, and thus 

gun, 
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It did not require much ſagacity to foreſee that 


ſuch a ſentiment would not be permitted to paſs 
Joanson. Do not 
allow yourſelf, Sir, to be impoſed upon by ſuch 
Ifa 
bull could ſpeak, he might as well exclaim,—Here. 
am 1 with this cow and this graſs what being can 


without due animadverſion. 


groſs abſurdity. It is ſad ſtuff; it is brutiſn. 


enjoy greater felicity ?” 


We talked of the melancholy end of a Ry 
man who had deſtroyed himſelf. Joanson. © It. 


was owing. to imaginary difficulties in his affairs, 
which, had he talked with any friend, would ſoon 
have vaniſhed.” BosweLL. “ Do you think, Sir, 


that all who commit ſuicide are mad? Jornson. 


«Sir, they are often not univerſally diſordered 
in their intellects, but one paſſion preſſes ſo upon 


them, that they yield to it, arid commit fuicide, as a 
paſſionate man will ſtab another.” He added, I 


have often thought, that after a man has taken the 
reſolution to kill himſelf, it is not courage in him: 
to do any thing, however deſperate, becauſe he 


has nothing to fear.” 
that.” TJoHNSON. 


GOLDSMITH. „ don't ſee 
« Nay, but my dear Sir, why 


ſhould not you ſee what every one elſe ſees ?”? 


GOLDSMITH, © It is for fear of ſomething that he 
has reſolved to kill himſelf; and will not that timid 
diſpoſition reſtrain him?“ Joransow.. © It does 


not ſignify that the fear of ſomething made him 
reſolve ; it is upon the ſtate of his mind, after the 


gun, with which I :can procure food when I want 
it: what more can be deſired for human happinets?” x, 


reſolution is taken, that I argue. Suppoſe a man, 


either from fear, or pride, or conlcience, or What- 
ever 
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whatever motive, has reſolved to kill himſelf; when 


once the reſolution is taken, he has nothing to fear, 


He may then go and take the King of Pruſſia by 
the noſe, at the head of his army. He cannot 
fear the rack, who is reſolved to kill himſelf 
When Euſtace Budgel was walking down to the 
Thames, determined to drown himſelf, he might, 
if he pleaſed, without any apprehenſion of danger, 


have turned aſide, and firſt ſet fire to St. James's 


palace.“ 
On Tueſday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and ! 


called on him in the morning. As we walked 


up Johnſon's- court, I ſaid, © I have a veneration 
for this court ;” and was glad to find that Beauclerk 
had the ſame reverential enthuſiaſm. We found 
him alone. We talked of Mr. Andrew Stuart's 
elegant and plauſible Letters to Lord Mansfield; 
a copy of which had been ſent by the authour to 
Dr. Johnſon. Joanson. “ They have not an- 
ſwered the end. They have not been talked of: 
I have never heard of them. This is owing to 
their not being fold. People feldom read a book 


which is given to them; and few are given. The 


way to ſpread a work is to {ell it at a low price. 


No man will ſend to buy a thing that coſts even 
{ixpence, without an intention to read it.” Bos- 
WELL. © May it not be doubted, Sir, whether it 
be proper to publiſh letters, arraigning the ulti- 
mate deciſion of an important cauſe by the ſu- 
preme judicature of the nation?“ 
« No, Sir, I do not think it was wrong to publiſh 
theſe letters. If they are thought to do harm, why 
not anſwer them? But they will- do no _ 


Jornson. | 
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en WM If Mr. Douglas be indeed the fon of Lady Jane, 
r. he cannot be hurt: if he be not her fon, and yet 
by has the great eſtate of the family of Douglas, he 
ot may well ſubmit to have a pamphlet againſt him 
If, by Andrew Stuart, Sir, I think ſuch a publica- 
he tion does good, as it does good to ſhow us the 
bt, Wl poſſibilities of human life. And, Sir, you will 
er, Wl not ſay that the Douglas cauſe was a cauſe of 
S's "Wl caly deciſion, when it divided your Court as much 


as it could do, to be determined at all. When 


por Judges were ſeven and ſeven, the caſting vote 
ed of the Preſident muſt be given on one ſide or 
on other; no matter, for my argument, on which; 
erk one or the other muſt be taken; as when I am to 
ind move, there is no matter which leg I move firſt. 
rts And then, Sir, it was otherwiſe determined here. 
1d; No, Sir, a more dubious determination of any queſ- 


to don cannot be imagined.” * 
an- He faid, « Goldſmith ſhould not 1 for ever at- 
of: N empting to ſhine in converſation : he has not tem- 
to per for it, he is ſo much mortified when he fails. 
ook ir, a game of jokes is compoſed partly of ſkill, 
The partly of chance, a man may be beat at times by 
ice. None who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now | 
55 I regretted that Dr. Johnſon never took the trouble to ſtudy 
's. aqueſtion which intereſted nations. He would not even read a 
ru enphlet which I wrote upon it, entitled :. The Efſence of the Doug- 
ulti- Wh Cauſe ;” which, Ihave reaſon to flatter myſelf, had conſiderable 


ſu- ect in favour of Mr. Douglas; of whoſe legitimate filiation I 
3 then, and am ſtill, firmly convinced. Let me add, that no 
a can be more reſpectably aſcertained, than by the judgement 
if the moſt auguſt tribunal in the world; a Judgement, in which 
Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden onited in 1769, and from 
ch only five of a numerous body entered a proteſt. 


Goldſmith's 
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Goldſmith's putting himſelf againſt another, is like 4 
man laying a hundred to one who cannot ſpare the 
hundred. It is not worth a man's while. A man 


ſhould not lay a hundred to one, unleſs he can 


eaſily ſpare it, though he has a hundred chances for 
him: he can get but a guinea, and he may loſe 3 
hundred. Gold{mith is in this ſtate. When he 
contends; if he gets the better, it is a very little 
addition to a man of his literary reputation : if he 


does not get the better, he is miſerably vexed,” 


| Johnſon's own ſuperlative powers of wit ſet him 
above any riſk of ſuch uneaſineſs. Garrick had 


| remarked to me of him, a few days before, Ra. 


belais and all other wits are nothing compared with 
him. You may be diverted by them; but John- 
ſon gives you a forcible hug, and ſhakes erer 
out of you, whether you will or no.“ 

Goldſmith, however, was often very Great in 
his witty conteſts, even when he entered the liſts 


with Johnſon himſelf. Sir Joſhua Reynolds wa 


in company with them one day, when Goldſmith 
ſaid, that he thought he could write a good fable, 
mentioned the ſimplicity which that kind of com- 
poſition requires, and obſerved, that in moſt fables 
the animals introduced ſeldom talk in characte. 
« For inſtance, (ſaid he,) the fable of the little 
fiſhes, who ſaw birds fly over their heads, and en- 
vying them, petitioned Jupiter to be-changed into 
birds. The {kill (continued he, ) conſiſts in making 
them talk like little fiſhes.” While he indulge 
himſelf in this fanciful reverie, he obſerved Johnſon 
ſhaking his ſides, and laughing. Upon which be 


ſmartly proceeded, « Why, Dr. Johnſon, this | 
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not ſo eaſy as you ſeem to think ; for if you were 
to make little fiſhes talk, 1 would talk like 


WHALES. | 
Johnſon, though remarkable for his. great va- 


riety of compoſition, never exerciſed his talents in 
fable, except we allow his beautiful tale publiſhed in 


Mrs. Williams's Miſcellanies to be of that ſpecies. 
| have, however, found among his manuſcript col. 
ections the following ſketch of one: 

« Glow-worm lying in the garden ſaw a candle 
ina neighbouring palace,—and complained of the 
lictleneſs of his own light ;—another obſerved— 
wait a little; ſoon dark ,—have outlaſted x 
[any] of theie glaring lights which are only brighter 
as they haſte to nothing.” 

On Thurſday, April 29, I dined with him at 
General Oglethorpe's, where were Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldſmith, and Mr. 
Thrale, 


I was very deſirous to get Dr. Johnſon 


abſolutely fixed in his reſolution to go with me to 


the Hebrides this year ; and I told him that I had 
received a letter from Dr. Robertſon the hiſtorian, 
upon the ſubject, with which he was much pleaſed, 

and now talked in ſuch a manner of his long-in- 


tended tour, that I was ſatisfied he meant to fulfil 


his engagement. 
The cuſtom of eating dogs at Otaheite ban 
mentioned, Goldſmith obſerved, that this was alſo 


a cuſtom in China; that a dog-butcher is as com 
mon there as any other butcher ; and that when he 


walks abroad all the dogs fall on him. Johxsox. 
That is not owing to his killing dogs, Sir. 


Was 


I re- 
member a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that 
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was in the houſe where I lived, always attacked. i 


is the ſmell of carnage which provokes this, let the 


animals he has killed be what they may.” Gold. 
SMITH. © Yes, there is a general abhorrence in 
animals at the ſigns of maſſacre. If you put a tub 
full of blood into a ſtable, the horſes are like to g 
mad.” JonnsoN. I doubt that.” GorLbsmrry, 
« 'Nay, Sir, it is a fact well authenticated.“ 
T HRALE. © You had better prove it before you put 
it into your book on natural hiſtory, You ma 
do it in my ſtable if you will.” Joanson. * Nay, 
Sir, I would not have him prove it. If he is con. 
tent to take his information from others, he may 


get through his book with little trouble, and 


without much endangering his reputation. But 
if he makes experiments for fo comprehenſive a 
book as his, there would be no end to them ; his 
erroneous aſſertions would then fall upon himlſelt; 
and he might be blamed for not having made ex- 
periments as to every particular.” | 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, 
and ſpoken of ſlightingly by Goldſmith ; Jonn- 
SON. © Why, Sir, Mallet had talents enough to 
keep his literary reputation alive as long as he 
himſelf lived; and chat, let me tell you, is a good 
deal.” 
it was ſo, His literary reputation was dead long 
before his natural death. I confider an authour' 
literary reputation to be alive only while his name 
will enfure a good price for his copy from the 
bookſellers. I wilt get you (to Johnſon, ) a hun- 
dred guineas for any thing whatever that you ſhall 


write, if you put your name to it.“ | 
4 Dr, 


GoLDSMITH. © But I cannot agree that 
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93 


11 Dr. Goldſmith's new play, © She ſtoops to con- 1773. 


ce quer, being mentioned; Jonxson. © I know of Fü. Gt. 


„. no comedy for many years that has ſo much exhila- 


in rated an audience, that has anſwered ſo much 
tub the great end of comedy — making an audience 


7 
1 


ge merry.“ e 51 | 

TH, Goldſmith having ſaid, that Garrick's compli- 
d. ment to the Queen, which he introduced into the 
pu play of © The Chances, which he had altered and 
may WM reviſed this year, was mean and groſs flattery ;— 
Jau, Jonunson. © Why, Sir, I would not write, I 
-on. ¶ would not give ſolemnly under my hand, a character 
may MW beyond what I thought really true; but a ſpeech 
and on the ſtage, let it flatter ever ſo extravagantly, is 


But Wl formular. It has always been formular to flatter 


ve 3 Kings and Queens; ſo much ſo, that even in our 
his MW church-ſervice we have our moſt religious King, 
ſelf; MW uſed indiſcriminately, whoever is King. Nay, 
ex- ¶ they even flatter themſelves ;—* we have been gra- 

| cioully pleaſed to grant. No modern flattery, 
iced, WU however, is ſo groſs as that of the Auguſtan age, 
u- where the Emperour was deified. Præſgens Divus 
h toil Labebitur Auguſtus.” And as to meanneſs, (riſing 
as he I into warmth,) how is it mean in a player,—a 
good WM ſhowman,—a fellow who exhibits himſelf for a 
that ſhilling, to flatter his Queen? The attempt, in- 
long I deed, was dangerous; for if it had miſſed, what 
our's became of . Garrick, and what became of the 
Queen? As Sir William Temple ſays of a great 
General, it is neceſſary not only that his deſigns 
be forined in a maſterly manner, but that they 
ſhould be attended with ſucceſs. Sir, it is right, 
at a time when the Royal Family is not generally 
liked, 
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liked, to let it be ſeen that the people like at leaft 


not perceive why the profeſſion of a player ſhould 
be deſpiſed; for the great and ultimate end of all 


the employments of mankind is to produce” amuſe. - 


ment. Garrick produces more amuſement. than 
any body.” Boswzl L. “ You fay, Dr. Johnſon, 
that Garrick exhibits himſelf for a ſhilling. In 
this reſpect he is only on a footing with a lawyer 
who exhibits himſelf for his fee, and even will 
maintain any nonſenſe or abſurdity, if the caſe 
requires it. Garrick refuſes a play or-a part which 
he does not like; a lawyer never refuſes.” - Jony- 
so“. Why, Sir, what does this prove? only that 
a lawyer is worſe. Boſwell is now like Jack in © The 
Tale of a Tub, who, when he is puzzled by an ar- 
gument, hangs himſelf. He thinks I ſhall cut him 
down, but I'll let him hang.” (laughing voct- 
ferouſly.) Six Joshua ReynorDs. © Mr, Boſ. 
well thinks that the profeſſion of a lawyer being 
unqueſtionably honourable, if he can ſhow the 
profeſſion of a player to be more nnn be 
proves his argument.” 


On Friday, April 30, I dined with him at Mr | 


Beauclerk's, where were Lord Charlemont, Sit 
Joſhua Reynolds, and ſome more members of the 
Literary Club, whom he had obligingly invited to 


meet me, as I was this evening to be ballotted for 


as candidate for admiſſion into that diſtinguiſhed 
ſociety. Johnſon had done me the honour to pro- 
poſe me, and Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 
Goldſmith being mentioned; JoRNSON. It is 
amazing how little Goldſmith knows. He ſeldom 
- pang 2 come 
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comes where he is not more ignorant than any one 1773. 

cle.” SiR Joshua REynoLDs, © Yet there is no 
man whoſe company is more liked.” Joanson. 
« To be fure, Sir. When people find a man of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities as a writer, their inferiour 
while he is with them, it muſt be highly gratifying 
to them. What Goldſmith comically ſays of him- 
ſelf is very true, —he always gets the better when 
he argues alone; meaning, that he is maſter of a 


g ſubject in his ſtudy, and can write well upon it; 
but when he comes into company, grows confuſed, 
h and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, his 


« Traveller“ is a very fine performance; aye, and 
i bois his © Deſerted Village, were it not ſome- 
* times too much the echo of his Traveller.“ 
Whether, indeed, we take him as a poet, —as a 
comick writer,-or as an hiſtorian, he ſtands in 
the firſt claſs.” BOSw ELI. «An hiſtorian ! My 
„(der Sir, you ſurely will not rank his compilation 
of the Roman Hiſtory with the works. of other 
he WM hiſtorians of this age?“ JohNsoN. © Why, who 
he e before him? BoswzLL. © Hume,—Robert- 
lon, Lord Lyttelton.” Joanson. (His anti- 
I. pachy to the Scotch beginning to riſe,) © I have 
dr ot read Hume; but, doubtleſs, Goldſmith's 
the I Hiſtory is better than the verbiage of Robertſon, 
- er the foppery of Dalrymple.” BosweLL. © Will 
you not admit the ſuperiority of Robertſon, in 
bel We Hiſtory we find ſuch penetration—ſuch 
painting?“ JohxsoN. Sir, you muſt  contider 


. y - * . 

e. 0 that penetration and that painting are em- 
„ ployed. It is not hiſtory, it is imagination. He 
t s 3 | | 
I bs deſcribes what he never ſaw, draws from fancy. 


mes + Robertſon 
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Robertſon paints minds as Sir Joſhua paints fac WI ow 


Ex 8 in a hiſtory- piece: he imagines an heroick counte. Wl uro 


nance. You muſt look upon Robertſon's work x cell 
romance, and try it by that ſtandard. Hiſtory it WI tha 


is not. Beſides, Sir, it is the great excellence c is n 
a writer to put into his book as much as his book fer 
will hold. Goldſmith has done this in his Hiſtory, ] 


Now Robertſon might have put twice as muck ſmi 
into his book. Robertſon is like a man who ha the 
packed gold in wool: the wool takes up more room 

than the gold. No, Sir; I always thought Ro: 

bertſon would be cruſhed by his own weight. - WI 
would be buried under his own ornaments. Gold. poir 
ſmith tells you ſhortly all you want to know: Ro-WM me, 
bertſon detains you a great deal too long. Ny 
man will read Robertſon's cumbrous detail a fe. 


_ cond time; but Goldſmith's plain narrative wil 7 


pleaſe again and again. I would ſay to Roberto p, 
what an old tutor of a college faid to one of hi 


pupils: Read over your compoſitions, and where. 3 
ever you meet with a paſſage which you think , mer 
particularly fine, ſtrike it out.” Goldſmith mar 
abridgement is better than that of Lucius Flow .... 
or Eutropius ; and I will venture to ſay, that if you very 
compare him with Vertot, in the ſame places i no ti 
the Roman Hiſtory, you will find that he exe is rc 
Vertot. Sir, he has the art of compiling, and oy 4 
ſaying every thing he has to ſay in a pleaſing may mon 
ner. He is inow writing a Natural Hilo to ce 
and vill make it as entertaining as a Peri in W 
A 

cannot diſmiſs the preſent topick without d . 
ſerving, that it is probable that Dr. TO ww Fr 
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owned that he often © talked for victory,“ rather 
urged plauſible objections to Dr. Robertſon's ex- 
cellent hiſtorical works, in the ardour of conteſt, 
than expreſſed his real and decided opinion ; for it 
is not eaſy to ſuppoſe, that he ſhould ſo widely dif- 
fer from the reſt of the literary world. 

Joaunso0n. © I remember once being with Gold- 
ſmith in Weſtminſter-abbey. While we ſurveyed 
the Poets Corner, I ſaid to him, 


« Ferfitan et noftrum nomen miſcebitur iſtis .. 


When we got to Temple-bar he ſtopped me, 
pointed to the heads upon it, and ſlily 


me, 


FHopſitan et noſtrum nomen miſcebitur is Is. 


Johnſon praiſed John Bunyan highly. « His 
Pilgrim's Progreſs has great merit, both for in- 
vention, imagination, and the conduct of the 
ſtory; and it has had the beſt evidence of .its 
merit, the general and continued approbation of 
mankind. Few books, I believe, have had a more 
extenſive ſale. It is remarkable, that it begins 
very much like the poem of Dante; yet there was 
no tranſlation of Dante when Bunyan wrote. There 
is reaſon to think that he had read Spencer. 

A propoſition which had been agitated, that 
monuments to eminent perſons ſhould, for the time 
to come, be erected in St. Paul's church as well as 
in Weſtminſter-abbey, was mentioned; andAt was 


Ovid. de Art. Amand, i. iii. v. 13. 
In alluſion to Dr. Johnſon's ſuppoſed __ principles, 
aud perhaps his own. 


Vous He. . | aſked, 
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- aſked, who ſhould be honoured by having his 10 
Somebody ſuggeſted 


nument firſt erected there. 
Pope. Joxanson. © Why, Sir, as Pope was a 
Roman Catholick, I would not have his to be 
firſt. 


cedence?. I think more highly of him now than 


I did at twenty. There is more thinking in him 


and in Butler, than in any of our poets.“ 

Some of the company expreſſed a wonder why 
the authour of ſo excellent a book as The whole 
Duty of Man” ſhould conceal himſelf. Johxsox. 
«© There may be different reaſons aſſigned for this, 
one of which would be very ſufficient. He may have 
deen a clergyman, and may have thought that his reli- 
gious counſels would have leſs weight when known to 
come from a man whoſe profeſſion was Theology. 


He may have been a man whoſe practice was not 
ſuitable to his principles, ſo that his character 


might injure the effect of his book, which he had 
written in a ſeaſon of penitence. Or he may have 
been a man of rigid ſelf-denial, ſo that he would 
have no reward for his pious labours while in this 
world, but refer it all to a futuſe ſtate.” 


The gentlemen went away to their club, and 


was left at Beauclerk's till the fate of my election 
fhould be announced to me. I fat in a ſtate of 


anxieiy which even the charming converſation of 
Lady Di Beauclerk could not entirely diſlipate. 


In a ſhort time I received the agreeable intelligence 


9 Here is another inſtance of his high admiration of Milton à 
2 Poet, notwithſtanding his juſt abhorrence of that ſour Repub- 
lican's political principles, His candour and diſcrimination are 
equally conſpicuous. Let us hear no more of his injuſtice to 


b Milton. 0» 


"nn that 


I think Milton's rather ſhould have the pte. 
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that I was choſen, I haſtened to the place of 1773. 


; 
meeting, and was introduced to ſuch a fociety as AK. 64. 


can ſeldom be found. Mr. Edmund Burke, whom 
then ſaw for the firſt time, and whoſe ſplendid 


| talents had long made me atdently wiſh for his 


acquaintance; Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, Dr. 
Goldſmith, Mr. (now Sir William,) Jones, and 
the company with whom I had dined. Upon my 
entrance, Johnſon placed himſelf behind a chair, 
on which he leaned as on a deſk or pulpit, and with 
humorous formality gave me a Charge, pointing 
out the conduct expected Roms me as a good mem- 
ber of this club. 


Goldſmith produced ſome very abſurd verſes 
which had been publickly recited to an audience 
for money. Joanson. © I can match this non- 
ſenſe, There was a poem called Eugenio,” which 
came out ſome years ago, and concludes thus: 


And now, ye trifling ſelf-aſſuming elves, 

© Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourſelves, 
Survey Eugenio, view him o'er and o'er, 
Then ſink into yourſelves, and be no more.“ 


Nay, 


Pr. Johnſon's memory here was not perfectly accurate: 
Eugenio“ does not conclude thus. There are eight more lines 
after the laſt of thoſe quoted by him; and the paſſage which he 
meant to recite is as follows: 


Say now ye fluttering, poor aſſuming PH 

** Stark full of pride, of folly, of yourſelves; 

** Say where's the wretch of all your impious crew 

*« Who dares confront his character to view? 

© Behold Eugenio, view him o'erand o'er, 

Then ſink into yourſelves, and be no more. ES 
H 2 ü Mr, 
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Nay, Dryden, in his poem, on the Royal Society, 


has theſe lines : __ 
cee 
Then we upon our globe's laſt verge ſhall go, not 
And ſee the ocean leaning on the ſæy; bon 
« From thence our rolling neighbours we ſhall know, you 
And on the lunar world ſecurely pry.” mo 
alm 
Talking of puns, Johnſon, who had a great hav 
contempt for that ſpecies of wit, deigned to allow brir 
that there was one eds pun in © Menagiana,” 17 \ 
think on the word corps . troc 
Much pleaſant converſation paſſed, which John- in t. 
ſon reliſned with great good humour. But his con- lay- 
verſation alone, or what led to it, or was interwoven foul 
with it, 1s the buſineſs of this work. whe 
On Saturday, May 1, we dined by ourſelves at curt 
our old rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was of e 
placid, but not much diſpoſed to talk. He ob- and 
ſerved, that © The Iriſh mix better with the wWhi 
Engliſh than the Scotch do; their language ih calc 
Ek. etl, 
Mr. Reed informs me that the Authour of Eugenio, a Wine / f 
Merchant at Wrexham in Denbighſhire, ſoon after its publica. 0 1 
tion, viz. 17th May, 1737, cut his own throat, and that it ap- f I 
pears by Swift's Works, that the poem had been ſhewn to him, jubj 
and received ſome of his corrections. Johnſon had read Eu- litie 
nio” on his firſt coming to town, for we ſee it mentioned in 05 
one of his letters to Mr. Core, which has been inſerted in this - 
work. chin 
5 Probably I have miſtaken the wt and imagined it to be as t 
Corps, from its fimilarity of ſound to the real one, For an ac- ple 
curate end ſhrewd unknown gentleman, to whom I am indebted ton 
for ſome remarks on my work, obſerves on this paſſage C. 
if not on the word Fort? A vociferous French preache! 85 
ſaid of Bourdaloue, Il preche fort bien, et moi bien fort. — Opp 
Nlienagiana. See alſo Anecdotes Litteraires Article Bourdalout. 8 
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nearer to Engliſh ; as a proof of which, they ſuc- 
ceed very well as players, which Scotchmen do 
not. Then, Sir, they have not that extreme na- 
| tionality which we find in the Scotch. I will do 
you, Boſwell, the juſtice to ſay, that you are the 
moſt unſcottified of your countrymen. You are 


have known, who did not at every other ſentence 
bring in ſome other Scotchman.“ 


[ We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I in- 

troduced a queſtion which has been much agitated 
n- in the Church of Scotland, whether the claim of 
n- lay-patrons to preſent miniſters to pariſnes be well 


en founded; and ſuppoſing it to be well founded, 

whether it ought to be exerciſed without the con- 
at currence of the people? That Church is compoſed 
74S of a ſeries of judicatures : a Preſbytery,—a Synod, 
b. and finally, a General Aſſembly; before all of 
the which, this matter may be contended: and in ſome 
i caſes the Preſbytery having refuſed to induct or 
feitle, as they call it, the perſon preſented by the 
patron, it has been found neceſſary to appeal to 
t. the General Aſſembly. He ſaid, I might ſee the 
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almoſt the only inſtance of a Scotchman that I 


him, ſubject well treated in the © Defence of Plura- 


Ev WY lities;” and although he thought that a patron 
75 ſhould exerciſe his right with tenderneſs to the in- 


clinations of the people of a pariſh, he was very clear 


to be as to his right. Then ſuppoſing the queſtion to be 
n 2. pleaded before the General Aſſembly, he dictated 
r 0 to me what follows: 


% AGAINST the right of patrons is commonly 
oppoſed, by the inferiour judicatures, the plea of 
conſcience. Their conſcience tells them, that the 

H 3 people 
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people ought to chooſe their paſtor ; their con. 


ſcience tells them that they ought not to impoſe 
upon a congregation a miniſter ungrateful and un- 
acceptable to his auditors. Conſcience is nothin 


more than a conviction felt by ourſelves of ſome. 


thing to be done, or ſomething to be avoided; and 
in queſtions of ſimple unperplexed morality, con. 
ſcience is very often a guide that may be truſted, 
But before conſcience can determine, the ſtate of 
the queſtion is ſuppoſed to be completely known, 
In queſtions of law, or of fact, conſcience is very 
often confounded with opinion, No man's con- 
ſcience can tell him the right of another man: 
They muſt be known by rational inveſtigation or 
hiſtorical enquiry. Opinion, which he that holds 
it may call his conſcience, may teach ſome men 
that religion would be promoted, and quiet pre- 


ferved, by granting to the people univerſally the 
choice of their miniſters. 


But it 1s a conſcience 
very ill informed that violates the rights of one 
man, for the convenience of another, Religion 
cannot be promoted by injuſtice : and it was never 
yet found that a popular election was very quietly 
tranſacted, 

That juſtice would be violated by transferring 
to the people the right of patronage, is apparent 
to all who know whence that right had its original. 
The right of patronage was not at firſt a privilege 
torn by power from unreſiſting poverty. It is not 


an authority at firſt uſurped in times of ignorance, 
and eſtabliſhed only by ſucceſſion and by ee 
dents. It is not a grant capriciouſly made 


higher tyrant 1 to a lower. It is a right dearly pur- 
chaſed 
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chaſed by the firſt poſſeſſors, and juſtly inherited 
by thoſe that ſucceeded them. When Chriſtianity 
was eſtabliſhed in this iſland, a regular mode of 


| publick worſhip was preſcribed. Publick worſhip 
requires a publick place; and the proprietors of 


lands, as they were converted, built churches for 
their families and their vaſſals. For the mainte- 


nance of miniſters, they ſettled a certain portion of 


their lands; and a diſtrict, through which each 
miniſter was required to extend his care, was, by 
that circumſcription, conſtituted a pariſh. This 
is a poſition fo generally received in England, that 
the extent of a manor and of a pariſh are regularly 
received for each other. The churches which the 
proprietors of lands had thus built and thus en- 
dowed, they juſtly thought themſelves entitled to 
provide with miniſters; and where the epiſcopal 
government prevails, the Biſhop has no power to 
reect a man nominated by the patron, but for 
ſome crime that might exclude him from the prieſt- 
hood. For the endowment of the church being 
the gift of the landlord, he was conſequently at li- 
berty to give it according to his choice, to any 
man capable of performing the holy offices. The 


people did not chooſe him, becauſe the people did 


not pay him. 

« We hearit ſometimes urged, that this original 
right 1s paſſed out of memory, and 1s obliterated 
and obſcured by many tranſlations of property and 


changes of government; that ſcarce any church is 


now in the hands of the heirs of the builders; and 
that the preſent perſons have entered ſubſequently 


upon the pretended rights by a thouſand accidental 


H 4 and 
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retained by the Crown, or, what to the people is 


equity. It were to be deſired that power ſhould 
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and unknown cauſes. Much of this, perhaps, i rule 1 


true. But how is the right of patronage extin- Wll eſtab! 
guiſhed? If the right followed the lands, it s Wl is to 
poſſeſſed by the ſame equity by which the lands are great 
poſſeſſed. It is, in effect, part of the manor, and is an) 
protected by the ſame laws with every other privi. he v! 
lege. Let us ſuppoſe an eſtate forfeited by treaſon, WI breab 


and granted by the Crown to a new family. With Wl the l. 


the lands were forfeited all the rights appendant to highs 
thoſe lands; by the ſame power that grants the « ] 
lands, the rights alſo are granted. The right loſt beine 
to the patron falls not to the people, but is either Wl ferrec 
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the ſame thing, is by the Crown given away. Let 
it change hands ever ſo often, it is poſſeſſed by him 
that receives it with the ſame right as it was con. 
veyed. It may, indeed, like all our poſſeſſions, 
be forcibly ſeized or fraudulently obtained. But 
no injury is ſtill done to the people; for what they 
never had, they have never loſt. Caius may uſurp 
the right of Titius; but neither Caius nor Titius 
injure the people; and no man's conſcience, how- 
ever tender or however active, can prompt him to 
reſtore what may be proved to have been never 
taken away. Suppoſing, what I] think cannot be 
proved, that a popular election of miniſters were 
to be deſired, our deſires are not the meaſure of 


be only in the hands of the merciful, and riches in 
the poſſeſſion of the generous; but the law mult 
leave both riches and power where it finds them; 
and muſt often leave riches with the covetous, and 
power with the cruel. Convenience may be a 

| rule 
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rule in little things, where no other rule has been 1773. 
| eſtabliſhed. But as the great end of government D 
| is to give every man his own, no inconvenience is 

| oreater than that of making right uncertain. Nor 

is any man more an enemy to publick peace, than 

he who fills weak heads with imaginary claims, and 

breaks the ſeries of civil ſubordination, by inciting 

the lower claſſes of mankind to encroach upon the. 


11 


higher. p 


« Having thus ſhown that the right of patronage, 
ſt being originally purchaſed; may be legally trans- 
cr Wl ferred, and that it is now in the hands of lawful poſ- 
is Wl ffors, at leaſt as certainly as any other right; we 
et ave left to the advocates of the people no other 
m i plea than that of convenience. Let us, therefore, 
n- now conſider what the people would really gain 
ns, by a general abolition of the right of patronage. 
ut What is moſt to be defired by ſuch a change is, 
ey WM that the country ſhould be ſupplied with better mi- 
up WW nſters. But why ſhould we ſuppoſe that the pa- 
ius rich will make a wiſer choice than the patron ? If we 
-. ſuppoſe mankind actuated by intereſt, the patron is 
to more likely to chooſe with caution, becauſe he will 
yer ſuffer more by chooſing wrong. By the deficiencies 
be olf his miniſter, or by his vices, he is equally of. 
ere ended with the reſt of the congregation ; but he 
> of vill have this reaſon more to lament them, that 
ld bey will be imputed to his abſurdity or corrup- 
Sin on. The qualifications of a miniſter are well 
ouſt known to be learning and piety. Of his learning 
em; Mite patron is probably the only judge in the pariſh ; 
and W:nd of his piety not leſs a judge than others; and is 
e 4 Wore likely to enquire minutely and diligently 
rule 1 before 
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before he gives a preſentation, than one of the p. 
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muſt 


rochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vote, WM of th 


It may be urged, that though the pariſh might not WM his n 
chooſe beer” miniſters, they would at leaſt chook WM nſh? 
miniſters whom they like better, and who would Wl hope 
therefore officiate with greater efficacy. That ig. vhoſc 
norance and perverſeneſs ſhould always obtain what man 
they like, was never conſidered as the end of go. WM vith | 


vernment; of which it is the great and ſtanding WM count 


benefit, that the wiſe ſee for the ſimple, and the Hence! 
regular act for the capricious. But that this ar. Weigh 
gument ſuppoſes the people capable of judging, MWhavin, 
and reſolute to act according to their beſt judge- ever 
ments, though this be ſufficiently abſurd, it is not ¶ tut w 
all its abſurdity. It ſuppoſes not only wiſdom, but MWpatror 
unanimity in thoſe, who upon no other occaſions HV tt 
are unanimous or wiſe. If by ſome ſtrange con. Miſter 
currence all the voices of a pariſh ſhould unite in Not f, 
the choice of any ſingle man, though 1 could not Mprinc! 
charge the patron with injuſtice for preſenting a Mer is 
miniſter, I ſhould cenſure him as unkind and in- com 
judicious. But, it is evident, that as in all other Muppo: 
popular elections there will be contrariety of judge. He be 
ment and acrimony of paſſion, a pariſh upon evetj and ſu 
vacancy would break into factions, and the conteſt hen 
for the choice of a miniſter would ſet neighbours many 
at variance, and bring diſcord into families. Theſhex: n 
miniſter would be taught all the arts of a candi- Nerenę 
date, would flatter ſome, and bribe others; and maligt 
the electors, as in all other caſes, would call fi ectio 
holidays and ale, and break the heads of each otherÞvmit) 
during the jollity of the canvas. The time mult, ad co 
however, come at laſt, when one of the — 

| my 


| 
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ET muſt prevail, and one of the miniſters get poſſeſſion 
of the church. On what terms does he enter upon 
his miniſtry but thoſe of enmity with half his pa- 
iſh? By what prudence or what diligence can he 
hope to conciliate the affections of that party by 


man who voted againſt him will enter the church 
with hanging head and downcaſt eyes, afraid to en- 
counter that neighbour by whoſe vote and influ- 
ence he has been overpowered. He will hate his 


ne, WM having proſpered by the oppoſition ; and as he will 
or- ever ſee him but with pain, he will never ſee him 
not MW tut with hatred. Of a miniſter preſented by the 
bu Wpatron, the pariſh has ſeldom any thing worſe to 
ons ay than that they da not know him. Of a mi- 
-on- I niſter choſen by a popular conteſt, all thoſe who do 
e in Woot favour him, have nurſed up in their boſoms 


not N principles of hatred and reaſons of rejection. An- 


g {Mer is excited principally by pride. The pride of 
in- common man is very little exaſperated by the 
ther ¶ ſippoſed uſurpation of an acknowledged ſuperiour. 
Joe We bears only his little ſhare of a general evil, 
ven and ſuffers in common with the whole pariſh : but 


nteſt ven the conteſt is between equals, the defeat has 


many aggravations ; and he that is defeated by his 
next neighbour, is ſeldom fatisfied without ſome 
revenge : and it is hard to ſay what bitterneſs of 


clections ſhould happen to be frequent, and the 


ad cooled.” 


Mons Though 


neighbour for oppoſing him, and his miniſter for 


malignity would prevail in a pariſh where theſe 


enmity of oppoſition ſhould be re-kindled before it 


whoſe defeat he has obtained his living? Every 


do declare, that notwithſtanding I am myſelf x 
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Though I preſent to my readers Dr. Johnſon's 
maſterly thoughts on the ſubject, I think it proper 


lay- patron, I do not entirely ſubſcribe to his 
OPINION. 


On Friday, May 7, I breakfaſted with bom "T 
Mr. Thrale's in the Borough. While we were Pitti 
alone, I endeavoured as well as I could to apob. and tl 
giſe for a lady who had been divorced from het ure, 
huſband by act of Parliament. I ſaid, that he h | © 
uſed her very ill, had behaved brutally to her, and fr end. 
that ſhe could not continue to live with him with. M1" 
out having her delicacy contaminated; that all" 
affection for him was thus deſtroyed ; that the ef. Mr. I 
fence of conjugal union being gone, there remained Men 
only a cold form, a mere civil obligation; that ſhe and 
was in the prime of life, with qualities to produce I Ha 
happineſs ; that theſe ought not to be loſt ; and, the 8 
that the gentleman on whoſe account ſhe was d. >" 


. vorced had gained her heart while thus unhappily 
fituated. 


Seauced, perhaps, by the charms of the 


it will 
humat 
much 


lady in queſtion, I thus attempted to palliate what 
J was ſenſible could not be juſtified ; for when I had 
finiſhed my harangue, my venerable friend gave 
me a proper check: „My dear, Sir, never ac- 
cuſtom your mind to mingle virtue and vice. Tie 
woman's a whore, and there's an end on't.” 

He deſcribed the father of one of his friends 
thus: „Sir, he was ſo exuberant a talker at pub- 
lick meetings, that the gentlemen of his count 


were afraid of him. No buſineſs could be dons 
for his declamation.“ | 


the vc 
very li 
WELL. 
Why, 
inſets 
ſaid £ 
Way,” 

Ta 
fingto 
uon of 


He have a 


Da. JOHNSON, 


He did not give me full credit when I men- 
Itoned that I had carried on a ſhort converſation by 
ſens with ſome Eſquimaux, who were then in Lon- 
don, particularly with one of them who was a 
prieſt. He thought I could not make them under- 
find me. No man was more incredulous as to 
particular facts, which were at all extraordinary; 
and therefore no man was more {crupuloully 1 inqui- 
ber tive, in order to diſcover the truth. 

ha | dined with him this day at the houſe of my 
friends, Meſſieurs Edward and Charles Dilly, book- 
it. Nelers in the Poultry: there were preſent, their elder 
brother Mr. Dilly of Bedfordſhire, Dr. Goldſmith, 
e. Langton, Mr. Claxton, Reverend Dr. Mayo a 
afenting miniſter, the Reverend Mr. Toplady, 
(he end my friend the Reverend Mr. Temple. F 


ju Hawkeſworth's compilation of the voyages to 
and, Ide South Sea being mentioned ;—JoHNSON: 


d. Sir, if you talk of it as a ſubject of commeree, 


pil it will be gainful; if as a book that is to increaſe 
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Feb buman knowledge, I believe there will not be 
ha much of that. Hawkeſworth can tell only what 
hade voyagers have told him; and they have found 
gare er) little, only one new animal, I think.” Bos- 


WELL. « But many inſects, Sir.“ JohxsOow. 
Why, Sir, as to inſets, Ray reckons of Britiſh 
nle&ts twenty thouſand ſpecies. They might have 


aid at home and difcovered enough in chat 
way,” 


ngron's ingenious Eſſay againſt the received no- 
wn of their migration. Jonxsox. I think we 
ave as good evidence for the migration of wood- 
cocks 


Talking of bi I mentioned Mr. Daines Bar- 
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1773- cocks as can be deſired. We find they diſappear rraſo 
—ů— | p 


| at a certain time of the year, and appear again à prove 
"Il a certain time of the year; and ſome of them, Milf one t. 
| when weary in their flight, have been known t Ml ve ſe 
| alight on the rigging of ſhips far out at ſea.” On Win it, 
[ of the company obſerved, that there had been in- Joux 
1 ſtances of ſome of them found in. ſummer in Eſtes, ¶ time 
1 1 Jokxsox. „Sir, that ſtrengthens our argument. Vun 
I Erxceptio probat regulam. Some being found ſhen bre 
[ ö that, if all remained, many would be found, 1 ]MW'il | 
| | few ſick or lame ones may be found.” GoLpsmirn, birds 
{ « There is a partial migration of the ſwallows; Wi"0"s 
| li the ſtronger ones migrate, the others do not.” I 1 
| BoswELL. I am well aſſured that the peopk i Ev. 
| of Otaheite who have the bread tree, the fruit peace 
1 which ſerves them for bread, laughed heartily Hprohil 


when they were informed of the tedious procek 
neceſlary with us to have bread ;—plowing, ſoy- 
ing, harrowing, reaping, threſhing, grinding, 
baking.” Joanson. © Why, Sir, all ignorant fa. 
vages will laugh when they are told of the advan- 


dange 
this 11 
viety 
may | 


ing th 


| heartily at our folly in building; but it does at 


tages of civilized life. Were you to tell men who dange 
hve without houſes, how we pile brick upon brich, I ar 
and . rafter upon raſter, and that after a houſe isiM® lib 
raiſed to a certain height, a man tumbles off agif 


ſcaffold, and breaks his neck; he would laugill = 
0 libe 


rate C 
hink1 
if pre 
hink 

ow h 


dught 


follow that men are better without houſes. No, 
Sir, (holding up a ſlice of a good loaf, ) this is bet. 
ter than the bread tree.” 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found 
in his -<< Rambler,” againſt the notion that the 
brute creation is endowed with the was of 
reaſon: 


Dez. JOHNSON. 
reaſon: © birds build by inſtin& ; they never im- 
prove; they build their firſt neſt as well as any 
one that they ever build.” GolpsMIiTH. ©« Yet 
we ſee if you take away a bird's neſt with the eggs 
in it, ſhe will make a ſlighter neſt and lay again.” 
Joxxs0N. “Sir, that is becauſe at firſt ſhe has full 
time and makes her neſt deliberately. In the caſe 


k 
* you mention ſhe 1s preſſed to lay, and muſt there- 
ns, Wl ore make her neſt quickly, and conſequently ir 


a WI vill be flight. GoLD$SMITH. © The nidification of 
76, birds is what is leaſt known in natural hiſtory, 
ns; tough one of the moſt curious things in it.“ 

introduced the ſubject of toleration. Jounson. 
op Every ſociety has a right to preſerve publick 
t of peace and order, and therefore has a good right to 
reily A prohibit the propagation of opinions which have a 
\ce; dangerous tendency. To ſay the magiſtrate has 
ow. Wthis right, is uſing an inadequate word: it is the 
ling, ie for which the magiſtrate is agent. He 
t a may be morally or theologically wrong in reſtrain- 
van- ing the propagation of opinions which he thinks 
who dangerous, but he is politically right.” Maro. 
] am of opinion, Sir, that every man is entitled 
to liberty of conſcience in religion; and that the 
magiſtrate cannot reſtrain that right.” Joanson, 
„Sir, J agree with you. Every man has a right 
0 liberty of conſcience, and with that the magiſ- 
rate cannot interfere. People confound liberty of 
hinking with liberty of talking; nay, with liberty 


hink as he pleaſes; for it cannot be diſcovered 
ow he thinks. He has not a moral right, for he 
zugt to inform himſelf, and think juſtly. But, 

| TT 


f preaching. Every man has a phyſical right to 
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Sir, no member of a ſociety has a right to ag 
any doctrine contrary to what the ſociety holds u 
be true. The magiſtrate, I ſay, may be wrong i 
what he thinks : but while he thinks himſelf right 
he may and ought to enforce what he thinks“ 
Mayo. Then, Sir, we are to remain always it 
errour, and truth never can prevail; and the my. 
giſtrate was right in perſecuting the firſt Chriſtians,” 
Jonxsox. «© Sir, the only method by which rel. 
gious truth can be eſtabliſhed is by martyrdon, 
The magiſtrate has a right to enforce what he 
thinks ; and he who 1s conſcious of the truth ha 
a right to ſuffer. I am afraid there is no other wy 
of aſcertaining the truth, but by perſecution a 
the one hand and enduring it on the other, 
GoLpsMITH. © But how is a man to act Sir 
Though firmly convinced of the truth of his doc- 
trine, may he not think it wrong to expoſe him. 
ſelf to perſecution? Has he a right to do fo? | 
it not, as it were, committing voluntary ſuicide?” 
Jonxsox. “ Sir, as to voluntary ſuicide, as you 
call it, there are twenty thouſand men in an arm 
who will go without ſcruple to be ſhot at, anc 
mount a breach for five-pence a day.” Gol 
SMITH. © But have they a moral right to do this! 

Joaxson. © Nay, Sir, if you will not take the 

univerſal opinion of mankind, I have nothing tt 

ſay. If mankind cannot defend their own way 0 
thinking, I cannot defend it. Sir, if a man is 

doubt whether it would be better for him to expok 

himſelf to martyrdom or not, he ſhould not do! 

He muſt be convinced that he has a delegati 

from heaven,” GoLpsMiTH. * I would conlide 

whetie 


Da. JOHNSON. 


"IM in, than that I ſhall pull him out, I would not at- 
«nM tempt it. So were I to go to Turkey, I might 
ma WW with to convert the Grand Signor to the Chriſtian 
ns faith; but when I conſidered that I ſhould pro- 
rei. WW bably be put to death without effectuating my pur- 
vom poſe in any degree, I ſhould keep myſelf quiet.“ 
it he [oxxson. © Sir, you muſt conſider that we have 
u ha perfect and imperfect obligations. Perfect obli- 
r wa gations, which are generally not to do ſomething, 
n are clear and poſitive ; as, © thou ſhalt not kill.” 
her- Bur charity, for inſtance, is not definable by limits. 
oil It is a duty to give to the poor; but no man can 
do {ay how much another ſhould give to the poor, or 
hin when a man has given too little to ſave his ſoul. 
in the ſame manner, it is a duty to inſtruct the 
ide? ignorant, and of conſequence to convert in- 
5 you tidels to Chriſtianity ; but no man in the common 


courſe of things is obliged to carry this to ſuch a 
degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, as 
no man is obliged to ſtrip himſelf to the ſhirt in or- 
der to give charity. I have faid, that a man muſt 
te perſuaded that he has a particular delegation 
from heaven.” GoLDpsMITH. © How 1s this to be 
known? Our firſt reformers, who were burnt for 
not believing | bread and wine to be CHRIST! — 
Johxsox. (interrupting him,) * Sir, they were 
not burnt for not believing bread and wine to be 
CarIsT, but for inſulting thoſe who did believe it. 


And, Sir, when the firſt reformers began, they 
Vol. II. I did 
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upon the whole. If I ſee a man who has fallen . 
into a well, I would wiſh to help him out; but if 
| there is a greater probability that he ſhall pull me 
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and they ſhould run naked into the ſtreets, would 
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did not intend to be martyred : as many of them nn 


7, away as could.” BoswELL. © But, Sir, there wa; 


your countryman, Elwal, who you told me chal. 
lenged King George with his black-guards, and 
his red-guards.” Jounson. * My countryman, 
Elwal, Sir, ſhould have been put in the ſtocks; 2 
proper pulpit for him; and he'd have had a nume. 
rous audience. A man who preaches in the ſtocks 
will always have hearers enough. BosweLL. * But 
Elwal thought himſelf in the right.” Jonx- 
SON. © We are not providing for mad people; 
there are places for them in the neighbourhood,” 
(meaning Moorfields.) Mayo. & But, Sir, is it 


not very hard that I ſhould not be allowed to teach 


my children what I really believe to be the truth?” 
Jornson. «„ Why, Sir, you might contrive to 
teach your children extr2 ſcandalum; but, Sir, the 
magiſtrate, if he knows it, has a right to reſtrain 
you. Suppoſe you teach your children to be 


thieves?” Mayo. * This is making a joke of 


the ſubject.“ Jornson. © Nay, Sir, take it thus: 
—that you teach them the community of 
goods; for which there are as many. plauſible ar- 
guments as for moſt erroneous doctrines. You 
teach them that all things at firſt were in common, 
and that no man had a right to any thing but as he 
laid his hands upon it; and that this ſtill is, or ought 
to be, the rule amongſt mankind. Here, Si, 
you {ap a great principle in ſociety, property. 


And don't you think the magiſtrate would have a 


right to prevent you? Or, ſuppoſe you ſhould 
reach your children the notion” of the Adamites, 


not 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


not the magiſtrate have a right to flog em into 
their doublets?” Mayo. © I think the magiſtrate 
has no right to interfere till there is ſome overt 
act.“ BosWELL. © So, Sir, though he ſees an 


ug 
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enemy to the State charging a blunderbuſs, he is 


not to interfere till it is fired off? Mayo. He 
muſt be ſure of its direction againſt the ſtate.” 
Jonxsox. © The magiſtrate is to judge of that.— 
He has no right to reſtrain your thinking, becauſe 
the evil centers in yourſelf, If a man were ſitting 
at this table, and chopping off his fingers, the 
magiſtrate, as guardian of the community, has no 


authority to reſtrain him, however he might do it 


rom kindneſs as a parent.—Though, indeed, 
upon more conſideration, I think he may; as it is 
probable, that he who is chopping off his own 


fingers, may ſoon proceed to chop off thoſe of 


other people. If I think it right to ſteal Mr. 
Dilly's plate, I am a bad man; but he can ſay no- 
thing to me. If I make an open declaration that I 
think ſo, he will keep me out of his houſe. If I 
put forth my hand, I ſhall be ſent to Newgate. 
This is the gradation of thinking, preaching, and 
acting: if a man thinks erroneouſly, he may keep 
lis thoughts to himſelf, and nobody will trouble 
him; if he preaches erroneous doctrine, ſociety 
may expel him; if he acts in conſequence of it, 


the law takes place, and he is hanged.” Mayo. 


* But, Sir, ought not Chriſtians to have liberty of 


conſcience?” JohxSON. © I have already told 


you ſo, Sir. You are coming back to where you 
vere,” Bo$WELL. © Dr. Mayo is always taking a 
turn poſt-chaiſe, and going the ſtage over again. 

I 2 He 


. 
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He has it at half price.“ Jon N SON. Dr. Mayo, like 
other champions for unlimited toleration, has got a 
ſet of words ?. Sir, it is no matter, politically, whe. 
ther the magiſtrate be right or wrong. Suppoſe a 
elub were to be formed, to drink confuſion to King 
George the Third, and a happy reſtoration to 
Charles the Third; this would be. very bad with 
reſpect to the State; but every member of that 
club muſt either conform to its rules, or be turned 
out of it. Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, 
that the magiſtrate ſhould © tolerate all things that 
are tolerable.” This is no good definition of tole- 
ration upon any principle ; but it ſhews that he 
thought ſome things were not tolerable.” Top- 
LADY. © Sir, you have untwiſted this difficult 
ſubject with great dexterity.” 8 

During this argument, Goldſmith fat in reſtleſs 
agitation, from a wiſh to get in and ſhine. Finding 
himſelf excluded, he had taken his hat to go 
away, but remained for ſome time with it in his 
hand, like a gameſter, who at the cloſe of a long 
night, lingers for a little while, to ſee if he can 
have a favourable opening to finiſh with ſuccels. 
Once when he was beginning to ſpeak, he found 
himſelf overpowered by the loud voice of Johnſon, 
who was at the oppoſite end of the table, and 


9 Dr. Mayo's calm temper and ſteady perſeverance, rendered 
him an admirable ſubject for the exerciſe of Dr. Johnſon's power- 
ful abilities. He never flinched ; but, after reiterated blows 
remained ſeemingly unmoved as at the firſt. 'The ſcintillations 
of Jobnſon's genius flaſhed every time he was ſtruck, without his 
receiving any injury. Hence li obtained the epithet of Tit 
LiTERARY ANVIL, | 


did 


ower⸗ 
zlows) 
ations 
ut his 

THE 


did 
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did not perceive Goldſmith's attempt. Thus diſ- 


appointed of his wiſh to obtain the attention of the 


company, Goldſmith in a paſſion threw down his har, 
looking angrily at Johnſon, and exclaiming in a 
bitter tone, “ Take it.“ 


Goldſmith to think that he was beginning again, 


and taking the words from Toplady. Upon which, 


he ſeized this opportunity of venting his own envy 
and ſpleen, under the pretext of ſupporting another 
perſon : “ Sir, (ſaid he to Johnſon, ) the gentleman 
has heard you patiently for an hour ; pray allow us 
now to hear him.” Jornson. (ſternly,) © Sir, I 
was not interrupting the gentleman. 1 was only 


giving him a ſignal of my attention. Sir, you are 


impertinent.” Goldſmith made no reply, but con- 
tinued in the company for ſome time. 


A gentleman preſent ventured to aſk Dr. John- 
ſon if there was not a material difference as to to- 


ration of opinions which lead to action, and opi- 
nions merely ſpeculative; for inſtance, would it 


be wrong in the magiſtrate to tolerate thoſe who 


preach againſt the doctrine ofthe TRIN TT Y? John- 
lon was highly offended, and faid, “I wonder, 


When Toplady was going 
to ſpeak, Johnſon uttered ſome ſound, which led 
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Sir, how a gentieman of your piety can introduce 


this ſubject in a mixed company.” He told me 


ſome of the company might have talked on the 
ſubject in ſuch terms as might have ſhocked him; 
or he might have been forced to appear in their 
eyes a narrow- minded man. The gentleman, 
with ſubmiſſive deference, ſaid, he had only hinted 
« the queſtion from a deſire to hear Dr. Johnſon' 8 

13 : opinion 


afterwards, that the impropriety was, that perhaps | 
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opinion upon it. JohxsoN. Why then, Sir, 1 
think that permitting men to preach any opinion 
contra y to the doctrine of the eſtabliſned church, 
tends, in a certain degree, to leſſen the authority of 
the church, and, conſequently, to leſſen the influ- 
ence of religion.” © It may be conſidered, (faid 
the gentleman,) whether it would not be politick 
to tolerate in ſuch a caſe.” JounsoNn. © Sir, we 
have been talking of right: this is another queſ- 
tion. [think it is zo? politick to tolerate in ſuch a 
caſe.” | 
Though he did not think it fit that ſo aweful a 
ſubject ſhould be introduced in a mixed company, 
and therefore at this time waved the theological 
queſtion; yet his own orthodox belief in the fa- 
cred myſtery of the Trinity is evinced beyond 
doubt, by the following paſſage in his private de- 
votions: „O Lord, hear my prayer, for Jzsvs 
CnRIsx's fake; to whom with thee and the Hour 


GnosrT, three perſons and one Gop, be all honour 
and glory, world without end, Amen!.“ 


BoswELL. © Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. 
Leland's © Hiſtory of Ireland' ſell?” Jonxsox. 
(burſting forth with a generous indignation,) © The 
Iriſh are in a moſt unnatural ſtate ; for we ſee there 
the minority prevailing over the majority. There 
1s no inſtance, even in the ten perſecutions, of 
ſuch ſeverity as that which the Proteſtants of Ireland 
have exerciſed againſt the Catholicks. Did we tel 
them we have conquered them, it would be above 
board: to puniſh them by confiſcation and other 


Prayers and Meditations, p. 40. 


6 penalties 


el. 


JOHNSON. 
penalties, as = was monſtrous injuſtice, King 


William was not their lawful ſovereign: he had not — 
been acknowledged by the Parliament of Ireland, 


when they appeared in arms againſt him.“ 


here ſuggeſted ſomething favourable of the 
Roman Catholicks. TorLaby. © Does not their 
invocation of ſaints ſuppoſe omnipreſence in the 
ſaints ?? JofN SON. © No, Sir; it ſuppoſes only 
pluri-preſence; and when ſpirits are diveſted of 
matter, it ſeems probable that they ſhould ſee with 
more extent than when in an embodied ſtate. 
There is, therefore, no approach to an invaſion of 
any of the divine attributes, in the invocation of 
ſaints. But I think it is will- worſhip, and preſump- 
tion. I fee no command for it, and therefore think 
it is ſafer not to practiſe it. 


He and Mr. Langton and I went together to the 
Club, where we Grand Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, 
and ſome other members, and amongſt them our 
friend Goldſmith, who ſat Glently brooding over 
Johnſon's reprimand to him after dinner. Johnſon 
perceived this, and ſaid aſide to ſome of us, © I'll 
make Goldſmith forgive me ;” and then called to 
him in aloud voice, Dr. Goldſmith, —ſomething 
paſſed to-day where you and I dined; I aſk your 
parton.” Goldſmith anſwered placidly, © It muſt 
be much from you, Sir, that I rake ill.” And fo 
at once the difference was over, and they were on 
as eaſy terms as ever, and Goldſmith ry away 
as uſual. 

In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted 
that Goldſmith would, upon every occaſion, en- 
deavour to ſhine, by which he often expoſed him- 

"T6 ſelf, 
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ſelf, Mr. Langton obſerved, that he was not like. 
Addiſon, who was content with the fame of hs 
writings, and did not aitn alſo at excellency in 
converſation, for which he found himſelf unft; 
and that he ſaid to a lady, who complained of his 
having talked little in company, © Madam, I have 
but nine-pence in ready money, but I can draw for 
a thouſand pounds.” I obſerved, that Goldſmith 
had a great deal of gold in his cabinet, but, not 
content with that, was always taking out his purſe, 
Johxsox. © Yes, Sir, and that ſo often an empty 
purſe!“ 

Goldſmith's inceſſant defire of being conſpicuous 
in company, was the occaſion of his ſometimes 
appearing to ſuch diſadvantage as one ſhould hard 


have ſuppoſed poſſible in a man of his genius. 


When his literary reputation had riſen deſervedy 
high, and his fociety was much courted, he be. 
came very jealous of the extraordinary attention 
which was every where paid to Johnſon. One eve- 
ning, in a circle of wits, he found fault with me for 
talking of Johnſon as entitled to the honour of un- 
queſtionable ſuperiority. © Sir, (ſaid he,) you are 
for making a monarchy of what ſhould be a re- 
publick.” | 

He was ſtill more mortified, when talking in a 
company with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered 
himſelf, to the admiration of all who were preſent; 
a German who ſat next him, and perceived John- 
ſon rolling himſelf, as if about to ſpeak, ſuddenly 
ſtopped him, ſaying, © Stay, ſtay.— Toctor Shon- 
ſon is going to ſay ſomething.” This was, 0 


e very provoking, eſpecially to one ſo irri- 
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| with ſtrong expreſſions of indignation. 


1 It may alſo be obſerved, that Goldſmith was 


fir; ¶ ometimes content to be treated with an eaſy fami- 
bs larity, but, upon occaſions, would be conſequen- 


ave tal and important. An inſtance of this occurred 


for in a ſmall particular. Johnſon had a way of con- 
ith Wi tracting the names of his friends; as Beauclerk, 
not Wl Beau; Boſwell, Bozzy ; Langton, Lanky; Mur- 
re. Wl phy, Mur; Sheridan, Sherry. I remember one 
"pty day, when Tom Davies was telling that Dr. John- 


ſon ſaid, © We are all in labour for a name to 


1; WM G:ldy's play, Goldſmith ſeemed diſpleaſed that 
mes ach a liberty ſhould be taken with his name, 
rdly and faid, © I have often deſired him not to call me 
nus. C0). Tom was remarkably attentive to the moſt 
edly minute circumſtance about Johnſon. I recollect 
his telling me once, on my arrival in London, 


0n his appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls 
him now Sherry derry.“ 


To the Reverend Mr. Bacshaw, at Bromley *. 


3 1, 


« I RETURN you my ſincere thanks for your 
additions to my Dictionary; but the new edition 
as been publiſhed ſome time, and therefore I 

| cannot 


The Reverend Thomas Bagſhaw, M. A. who died on No- 
imber 20, 1787, in the ſeventy- ſeventh year of his age, Chap- 
un of Bromley College, in Kent, and Rector of — 


able as Goldſmith, who frequently mentioned it 


« Sir, our great friend has made an improvement 
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cannot now make uſe of them. Whether I ſhall iſſue 
ever reviſe it more, I know not. If many reader, long 
had been as judicious, as diligent, and as commu. lick 
nicative as yourſelf, my work had been better. Wl to an 
The world muſt at preſent take it as it is. 1 MW ane 
am, Sir, nun 
| cc Your molt obliged H 
« And moſt humble ſervant; tion 
« May 8, 1773. « SAM. Jonns0N,” ſervir 
| ulele! 
On Sunday, May 8, I dined with Johnſon at WM ledge 
Mr. Langton's, with Dr. Beattie and ſome other WM thing 
company. He deſcanted on the ſubject of Literary ¶ it wo! 
Property. There ſeems, (ſaid he,) to be in au- ¶ vent 
thours a ſtronger right of property than that by On 
occupancy; a metaphyſical right, a right, as it }W my rc 
were, of creation, which ſhould from its nature be I ſirous 
perpetual ; but the conſent of nations is againſt it, WM But! 
and indeed reaſon and the intereſts of learning are MW The j. 
againſt it; for were it to be perpetual, no book, FW many 
however uſeful, could be univerſally diffuſed i broke 
amongſt mankind, ſhould the proprietor take it ¶ other 
into bis head to reſtrain its circulation. No book Wo be 
could have the advantage of being edited with Ml Johnſc 
notes, however neceſſary to its elucidation, ſhould MW lc was 
the proprietor perverſely oppoſe it. For the general} Jonnſe 
good of the world, therefore, whatever valuable ſupe 
work has once been created by an authour, andWcannot 
He had reſigned the cure of Bromley Pariſh ſome time befor aq a 
bis death. For this, and another letter from Dr. Johnſon | 
1784, to the ſame truely reſpectable man, I am indebted to D alked 
John Loveday, of the Commons, who has obligingly tian He 
ſeribed them for me from the originals in his poſſeſſion. polng t 


Iſſue 
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iſſued out by him, ſhould be underſtood as no 
longer in his power, but as belonging to the pub- 
lick; at the ſame time the authour is entitled 
toan adequate reward. This he ſhould have by 
an excluſive right to his work for a e 
number of years.“ 


He attacked Lord Monboddo's ſtrange ſpecula- 


tion on the primitive ſtate of human nature; ob- 
ſerving, © Sir, it is all conjecture about a thing 
uſeleſs, even were it known to be true. Lino. 
ledge of all kinds is good. Conjecture, as to 
things uſeful, is good; but. conjecture as to what 


it would be uſeleſs to know, ſuch as whether men | 


went upon all four, is very idle.” 


On Monday, May 9, as I was to ſet out on 


my return to Scotland next morning, I was de- 
ſirous to ſee as much of Dr. Johnſon as I could. 


But I firſt called on Goldſmith to take leave of him. 


The jealouſy and envy which, though poſſeſſed of 
many moſt amiable qualities, he frankly avowed, 
broke out violently at this interview. Upon an- 
other occaſion, when Goldſmith confeſſed himſelf 


to be of an envious diſpoſition, I contended with 


Johnſon that we ought not to be angry with him, 
he was ſo candid in owning it. Nay, Sir, (ſaid 


Johnſon,) we muſt be angry that a man has ſuch 


a ſuperabundance of an odious quality, that he 


| cannot keep it within his own breaſt, but it boils 


over.” In my opinion, however, Gold{mith had 
not more of it than other people have, but only 
alked of it freely. 

He now ſeemed very angry that Johnſon was 
pang to be a traveller; ſaid, « he would be a dead 


weight 


Hebrides.“ 


came, though he continued to be very ill. 
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weight for me to carry, and that I ſhould never be 
able to lug him aloag through the Highlands and 
Nor would he patiently allow me to 
enlarge upon Johnſon's wonderful abilities; but 
exclaimed, Is he like Burke, who winds into a 
ſubject like a ſerpent?“ © But, (faid I,) Johnſon 
is the Hercules who ſtrangled ſerpents in his 


ele, 


I dined with Dr. Johnſon at General Paoli“. 


He was obliged, by indiſpoſition, to leave the 


company early ; he appointed me, however, to 
meet him in the evening at Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Chambers's in the Temple, where he accordingly 
Cham- 
bers, as is common on ſuch occaſions, preſcribed 
various remedies to him. Jonnson. (fretted by 
pain,) * Pr'ythee don't teaze me. Stay till I 
am well, and then you ſhall tell me how to eure 
myſelf.“ He grew better, and talked with a noble 


_ enthuſiaſm of keeping up the repreſentation of re- 


them © three dewwdies,” and ſaid, with as high a ſpirit 
a; 


ſpectable families. His zeal on this ſubject was a 
circumſtance in his character exceedingly remark- 
able, when 1t is conſidered that he himſelf had no 
pretenſions to blood. I heard him once fay, ©! 
have great merit in being zealous for ſubordina- 
tion and the honours of birth; for 1 can hardly tell 
who was my grandfather.” He maintained the 
dignity and propriety of male ſucceſſion, in oppo- 
fition to the opinion of one of our friends, who 
had that day employed Mr. Chambers to draw his 


will, deviſing his eſtate to his three ſiſters, in pre- 


ference to a remote heir male. Johnſon called 


try, 


the la 
a {un 


faint) 
mak! 
will, 
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he wi 
He bt 
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as the boldeſt Baron in the moſt perfect days of the 
ſeudal fyſtem, © An ancient eſtate ſhould always 
go to males. It is mighty fooliſh to let a ſtranger 
have it becauſe he marries your daughrer, and 
takes your name. As for an eſtate newly acquired 
by trade, you may give it, if you will, to the dog 
is Lower, and let him keep his own name.” 
| I have known him at times exceedingly diverted 
s. WT at what ſeemed to others a very ſmall fport. He 
he now laughed immoderately, without any reafon 
to WM that we could perceive, at our friend's making his 
t) will, called him the zefator, and added, “] dare 
ly WM far, he thinks he has done a mighty thing. He 
n- Wl von't ſtay till he gets home to his ſeat in the coun- 
ed Wl try, to produce this wonderful deed : he'll call up 
by WW the landlord of the firſt inn on the road ; ; and, after 
| MW: ſuitable preface upon mortality and the uncer- 
are WM cainty of life, will tell him that he ſhould not delay 
ble making his will; and here, Sir, will he ſay, is my 
re- MW vill, which I have juſt made, with the aſſiſtance 
s 2 Wot one of the ableſt lawyers in the kingdom; and 
rk- {Wie will read it to him, (laughing all the time.) 
no He believes he has made this will; but he did not 
« | make it: you, Chambers, made it for him. I 
na- ruſt you have had more conſcience than to make 
tell MWiim ſay, being of ſound underſtanding ;' ha, ha, 
the la! 1 hope he has left me a legacy. I'd have his 
po- vill turned into verſe, like a ballad.” 
who WF In this playful manner did he run on, exulting 
his Hin bis own pleaſantry, which certainly was not ſuch 
pre- Wi might be expected from the authour of The 
led kimbler,” but which 1s here preſerved, that my 
pirt | readers 


2 . 


jocularity upon a matter of which pars magna fuit, WM “. 


learn the Low Dutch languages.“ It is to be ob- 
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readers may be acquainted even with the ſlighteſ wit 
occaſional characteriſticks of ſo eminent a man. rio 
Mr. Chambers did not by any means reliſh this n | 


and ſeemed impatient till he got rid of us. Johnſon Ml *#+ 
could not ſtop his merriment, but continued it al Ml © 
the way till we got without the Temple-gate, He Ct 
then burſt into ſuch a fit of laughter, that he ap- Lc 
peared to be almoſt ina convulſion ; and, in order I We. 
to ſupport himſelf, laid hold of one of the poſts at tual] 
the ſide of the foot pavement, and ſent forth peal 
ſo loud, that in the Mnce of the night his voice Ml, I 
ſeemed to reſound from Temple-bar to Fleet- 
ditch. | 8 


This moſt ludicrous exhibition of the aweful, Epit 
melancholy, and venerable Johnſon, happened wel I. in 
to counteract the feelings of ſadneſs which 1 uſed ay 
to experience when parting with him for a conſider- ** 
able time. I accompanied him to his door, where Ml © . 
he gave me his bleſſing. 3 

He records of himſelf this year, © Between 39 5 
Eaſter and Whitſuntide, having always conſidered 
that time as propitious to ſtudy, I attempted to, D 


ſerved, that he here admits an opinion of the 
human mind being influenced by ſeaſons, which 
he ridicules in his writings. His progreſs, he 
ſays, © was interrupted by a fever, which, by the 
imprudent uſe of a {mall print, left an inflamma- 
tion in his uſeful eye.” We cannot but admire his 


was { 
that! 
Write 
My e 
vill be 


ſpirit when we know, that amidſt a complication Caed 


ol bodily and mental diſtreſs, he was ſtill animated 
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{ with the defire of intellectual improvement. Va- 
rious notes of his ſtudies appear on different days, 
in his manuſcript diary of this year; ſuch as, *“ . 
choavt lectionen Pentateuchi - Finivi lectionem C of. 
Fab. Burdonum. — Legi primum actum Troadum,— 
1e: HGertationem Cierici poſtremam de Pent.—2 of 
e Ces Sermons. I. HAppolonit pugnam Betriciam.— 
L. centum verſus Homeri. Let this ſerve as a ſpeci- 
ge. men of what acceſſions of literature he was perpe- 
tually infuſing into his mind, while he charged 
himſelf with idleneſs. 

This year died Mrs. Salgfury, (mother of Mrs. 

Thrale,) a lady whom he appears to have eſteemed 
much, and whoſe memory he honoured with an 
l Epitaph“. | 
+ In a letter from Edinburgh, dated Fg 29th of 


aſed May, I preſſed him to perſevere in his reſolution to 


Jer. make this year the projected viſit to the Hebrides, 
ws of which he and I had talked for many'years, and 
which I was confident would afford us much en- 


tertainment. 
ween 
red To James BOSWELL. EV. 
2d to 
© DEAR SIR, 
e ob- | ; | | 
f the «© WHEN your letter came to me, I 


vas fo darkened by an inflammation in my eye, 


„ he that!] could not for ſome time read it. I can now 
y theEſW rite without trouble, and can read large prints. 
ma- My eye is gradually growing ſtronger ; and I hope 
ire hill be able to take ſome * in the ſurvey of a 
cation Caledonian loch. 

mated 


* Mrs, Piozzi's Anecdotes of Johnſon, p. 131. 
4 « Chambers 
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Chambers is going a Judge, with ſix thouſand ' 


a year, to Bengal. He and J ſhall come down to- 
gether as far as Newcaſtle, and thence I ſhall eaſily 
get to Edinburgh. Let me know the exact time 
when your Courts intermit. I muſt conform 4a 
little to Chambers's occaſions, and he muſt conform 


a little to mine. The time which you ſhall fix, 


muſt be the common point to which we will come 
as near as we can. Except this eye, I am ver 
well. | 


« Beattie is ſocareſſed, and invited, and treated, | 


and liked, and flattered, by the great, that I can 
ſee nothing of him. I am in great hope that he 
will be well provided for, and then we will live 


upon him at the Mariſchal College, without pity or 


modeſty.” 


cc 


— left the town without taking leave of 


me, and is gone in deep dudgeon to 


Is not this very childiſh? Where is now my 
legacy ? 

« I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are 
both well. I ſhall ſee them too when I come; and 
I have that opinion of your choice, as to ſuſpect 
that when I have ſeen Mrs. Boſwell, I ſhall be let 
willing to go away. I am, dear Sir, 

cc Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
« Johnſon's- court, Fleet- Sam. Johxsox. 
ſtreet, July 5, 1773. 2 


Write to me as ſoon as you can. Chambers 
now at Oxford. 18 N 


I again wrote to him, informing him that the 
Court of Seſſion roſe on the twelfth of Avgul, 
hoping 
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hoping to ſee him before that time, and expreſſing, 1773. 


perhaps in too extravagant terms, my admiration N 2 


of him, and my expectation of pleaſure from our 
intended tour. 


m To eee Al 
« DEAR STR,” 


« I SHA ſet out from London on Friday 
the ſixth of this month, and purpoſe not to loiter 
d. much by the way. Which day I ſhall be at Edin- 
n borgh, I cannot exactly tell. I ſuppoſe I muſt 
he drive to an inn, and ſerid a porter to find you. 

6 «I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College 
bon enough for us, and T ſhall be ſorry to miſs 
him ; but there is no ſtaying for the concurrence of 

of Wl all conveniences. We will do as well as we can. 


" hy Iam, SM | 
my - Your moſt bumble ſervant, 
<« Auguſt 3, 1773. | Sam. Jornson.” 
To the ſame. 
« DAA Sat, .-- . - | Y 


« NOT being at Mr. Thrale s when your 
letter came, -I had written the incloſed paper and 
ſealed it; bringing it hither for a frank, I found 
your's. If any thing could repreſs my ardour, 
it would be ſuch a letter as yours. To diſappoint 
a friend is unpleaſing: and he that forms expect- 
ations like yours, muſt be diſappointed. Think 
only when you ſee me, that you ſee a man who 

Vote Hatizriy 55h lb: loves 
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loves you, and 1s proud and glad that * aon 
him. J am, Sir, | 

| 1 Your moſt affectionate 

« Auguſt 3, 1773. . Sau. Jonnzon," 


To the ſape. 


« DEAR SIR, Newcaſtle, Aug. 11, 1791, 


I AME hither laſt night, and hope, but 
do not abſolutely promiſe, to be in Edinburgh on 
Saturday, Beattie will not come ſo ſoon. 1 am, 
Sir, | 
1 « Your moſt wire ſervant, 

7 „Sau. JOHNSON, 


" « My compliments to your lady.” 
To the fame. | 


« MR. Jounsow ſends his compliments to 
Mr. Boſwell, being juſt arrived at _ 85 


Saturday nighs. 2h 


His ſtay in Scotland was from the 18th of Au- 
guſt, on which day he arrived, till the 22d of No- 
vember, when he ſet out on his return to London; 
and I believe ninety-four days were never paſſed oy 
any man in a more vigorous exertion. 


He came by the way 'of Berwick upon Tweed to 
Edinburgh, where he remained a few days, and 
then went by St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Invernefs, 
and Fort Auguſtus, to the Hebrides, to viſit which 
was the principal object he had in view. He vi- 
ſited the iſles of Sky, Raſay, Col, Mull, Inch- 
TO, and Icolmkill. He travelled through 


Argyleſhire 


Arg 
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Argyleſhire by Inverary, and from thence by Loch- 
lomond and Dunbarton to Glaſgow, then by Lou- 
don to Auchinleck in Ayrſhire, the ſeat of my 


family, and then by Hamilton, back to Edinburgh, 


where he again ſpent ſome time. He thus ſaw the 
four Univerſities of Scotland, its three principal 
cities, and as much of the Highland and infular 
life as was ſufficient for his philoſophical contem- 
pation. I had the pleaſure of accompanying him 
during the whole of this journey. He was reſpect- 
fully entertained by the great, the learned, and the 


hs = @T=rF * 


elegant, wherever he went; nor was he leſs de- 


lighted with the * which he experienced in 
humbler life. 

His various adventures, and the force and viva- 
city of his mind, as exerciſed during this peregrina- 
tion, upon innumerable topicks, have been faith- 

to WM fully and to the beſt of my abilities diſplayed in 
my © Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” to 


which, as the publick has been pleaſed to honour 


it by a very extenſive circulation, I beg leave to refer, 
as to a ſeparate and remarkable portion of his life, 
o- which may be there ſeen in detail, and which exhi- 
bits as ſtriking a view of his powers in converſa- 
tion, as his works do of his excellence in writing. 


Ito I cation of inſerting here the character which my 


and friend Mr. Courtenay has been pleaſed to give of 
eſs, Wl that work: 


© With Reynolds” pencil, vivid, bold, and true, 
So feryent Boſwell gives him to our view: 


K 2 «In 


Nor can I deny to myſelf the very flattering gratifi- 
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« In every trait we ſee his mind expand; 

ct The maſter rifes by the pupil's hand; 

« We love the writer, praiſe his happy vein, 
« Grac'd with the naivetẽ of the ſage Montaigne, 
« Hence not alone are brighter parts diſplay'd, 

< But e' en the ſpecks of character pourtray d: 

« We ſee the Rambler with faſtidious ſmile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad iſle; 
« But when th' heroick tale of Flora's* charms, 
« Deck'd in a kilt, he wields a chieſtain's arms: 
« The tuneful piper ſounds a martial ſtrain, 
And Samuel ſings, © The King ſhall have his ain. 


Daring his ftay at Edinburgh, after his return 
from the Hebrides, he was at great pains to ob- 
tain information concerning Scotland; and it will 
appear from his ſubſequent letters, that he was not 
leſs ſolicitous for intelligence on this ſubject after 
his return to London. 


To JaMts BosWELL, EY. 
« Drank Sik, 
«I caME home laſt night, without any 
incommodity, danger, or wearineſs, and am ready 
to begin a new journey. I ſhall go to Oxford on Mon- 


day. I know Mrs. Boſwell wiſhed me well to go“; 
, her 


% The celebrated Flora Macdonald. See Boſwell's Tour,” 
In this he ſhowed a very acute penetration, My wife paid 
him the moſt aſſiduous and reſpectful attention, while he was ou! 
gueſt ; ſo that I wonder how he diſcovered her wiſhing for his 
departure. The truth is, that his irregular hours and uncouth 


habits, ſuch as turning the candles with their heads downwards, 
| | when 


3 


Us. JOHNSON. th 
her wiſhes have not been diſappointed. Mrs. 1773. 
Williams has received Sir A's 7 letter. EXT 


« Make my compliments to all thoſe to whom 
my compliments may be welcome. 
Let the box* be ſent as ſoon as it can, and let 
me know when to expett it. 
cc Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans: - 
Macdonald is firſt, Maclean ſecond; further I 
cannot go. Quicken Dr. Webſter?®. I am, Sir, 
« Your's affectionately, 
Nor. 27, 1773. San. Jonnsow.” 


Mr. BoswELL to Dr. JohNsox. 


n 5 | Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 1773. 
J- | «) „ „ * «„ * N 
ul « YOU fhall have what information I can 
of 


procure as to the order of the Clans. A gentle- 


er man of the name of Grant tells me, that there is 
when they did not burn bright enough, and letting the wax drop 
upon the carpet, could not but he diſagreeable to a lady. Be- 
ſides, ſhe had not that high admiration of him which was felt by 
moſt of thoſe who knew him; and what was very natural to a 
ny female mind, ſhe thought he had too much influence over her 
dy huſband. She once in a little warmth, made, with more point 
on- than juſtice, this remark upon that ſubject : ** I have ſeen many 
oe; a led by a man z but I never before ſaw a mar led by a 
? r 7 
her Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Profeſſors at Aberdeen. 
„ 3 This was a box containing a number of curious things 


5 which he had picked up in Scotland, particularly ſome horn 
paid ſpoons, 

9 The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webſter, one of the miniſters 
of Edinburgh, a man of diſtinguiſhed abilities, who had pro- 


miſed him information concerning the Highlands and Iſlands of 
Scotland, 


K 3 | no 
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1773+ no ſettled order among them; and he ſays, that the 


| . Macdonalds were not placed upon the right of the fo 
army at Culloden ; the Stuarts were. I ſhall, how. ſc 
ever, examine witneſſes of every name that I can lil 
find here. Dr. Webſter ſhall be quickened too. I or 
like your little memorandums ; they are ſymptoms an 

of your being in earneſt with your book of northern 

ö travels. 

[ ce Your box ſhall be ſent next week by ſea. You pr 
N will find in it ſome pieces of the broom buſh, lib 
þ which you ſaw growing on the old caſtleof Auchin- bir 
i | leck. The wood has a curious appearance when 15 
F ' ſawnacroſs. You may either have a little writing- Pi 
[| ſtandiſh made of it, or get it formed into boards BY 
| for a treatiſe on witchcraft, by way of a ſuitable lee 
| binding.” mw 
| „ „ „ „ * * Ra 
% Wwe! 
Mr. BOSWELL 10 Dr. JOHNSON. bs 
; | Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1773. ang 
| | SS SD v8 __ 


« YOU promiſed me an inſcription for ſtar 
a print to be taken from an hiſtorical picture of and 
Mary Queen of Scots being forced to reſign her W tin 


crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Rome has painted 1 
for me. The two following have been ſent to troſ 
me: | deje 
: b | 1 Lit ; yea 
Maria Scotorum Regina meliori ſeculo digna, jus W 4 5 
regium civibus ſeditigſis invita refignat. ly 


9 7 Cives ſeditigſi Mariam Srotorum Reginam /e ad mu- how 
neri abdicare inditam cogunt. 


cc Be 


Dx. JOHNSON. 

« Be ſo good as to read the paſſage in Robert- 
ſon, and ſee if you cannot give me a better in- 
ſcription. I muſt have it both in Latin and Eng- 
liſh; ſo if you ſhould not give me another Latin 


one, you will at leaſt chooſe the beſt of theſe two, 


and ſe nd a tranſlation of it.“ 
E „ „ „ „ * 


His humane forgiving diſpoſition was put to a 
pretty ſtrong teſt on his return to London, by a 
liberty which Mr. Thomas Davies had taken with 
him in his abſence, which was, to publiſh two vo- 
lumes, entitled, „ Miſcellaneous and fugitive 
Pieces,” which he advertiſed in the news-papers, 
« By the Authour of the Rambler.” In this col- 
lection, ſeveral of Dr. Johnſon's acknowledged 
writings, ſeveral of his anonymous perform- 
ances, and ſome which he had written for others, 
were inferred ; but there were alſo ſome in which 
he had no concern whatever. He was at firſt very 
angry, as he had good reaſon to be. But, upon 
conſideration of his poor friend's narrow circum- 
ſtances, and that he had only a little profit in view, 
and meant no harm, he ſoon relented, and con- 
tinued his kindneſs to him as formerly. 
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In the courſe of his ſelf- examination with re- 


troſpect to this year, he ſeems to have been much 


dejected; for he ſays, January 1, 1774, This 


year has paſſed with ſo little improvement, that 1 


doubt whether I have not rather impaired than 
increaſed my learning * :” and yet we have ſeen 


how he read, and we * how he falled ing 


that period. 


5 Prayers and Meditations, p. 129. | 
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While this edition of my work was paſſing 
through the preſs, I was unexpectedly — 
with a packet from Philadelphia, from Mr. 
_ Abercrombie, a gentleman of that country, who 

s pleaſed to honour me with very high praiſe of 
= « Life of Dr. Johnſon.” To have the fame 
of my illuſtrious friend and his faithful biographer 
echoed from the New World is extremely flattering ; 
and my grateful acknowledgements ſhall be wafted 
acroſs the Atlantick. Mr. Abercrombie has po- 
litely conferred on me a conſiderable additional 
obligation, by tranſmitting to me copies of two 


letters from Dr. Johnſon to American gentlemen. 


“ Gladly, Sir, (ſays he,) would I have ſent you 
the originals; but being the only relicks of the 
kind in America, they are conſidered by the poſ- 
ſeſſors of ſuch ineſtimable value, that no poſſible 
conſideration would induce them to part with 
them. In ſome future publication of yours relative 


to that great and good man, they may perhaps be 


thought worthy of inſertion.“ 

Though the firſt part of my narrative of this 
year was printed off before I received them, they 
will now come 1n with very little deviation from 
chronological order. 


To Mr. Bonn,” 


cc Ain, 


« That in the hurry of a ſudden departure 
you ſhould yet find leiſure to conſult my conveni- 


1 This gentleman, who now  refides in America in a publick 


character of conſiderable dignity, deſired that bis name might 


not t be n at full length. 


EeNCces, 


ec 


pant 
obſe 
behi 
by © 
and 


COM! 
cc 


pref] 
thou; 


N. 
Pennſy 
candid 
Dr. Jo 
ſelas, v 
Dr. W. 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
| ence, is a degree of kindneſs, and an inſtance of 
WW regard, not only beyond my claims, but above my 
| expectation. You are not miſtaken in ſuppoſing 
that I ſer a high value on my American friends, 
f and that you ſnould confer a very valuable favour 


upon me by giving me an e of keeping 
r myſelf in their memory. 
II have taken the liberty of troubling you with 


1 a packet, to which I wiſh a ſafe and ſpeedy con- 
N veyance, becauſe I wiſh a ſafe and ſpeedy voyage 


al to him that conveys it. I am, Sir, 

0 « Your moſt humble ſervant, 

. © London, Johnſon's-court, Sau. Johxsox.“ 
* Fleet-ſtreet, March 4, 177 3+ En 

je | 

ſ- To the Reverend Mr. WHITE.“ 

le . 8 | 


© DEAR SIR, | ES 
« YOUR kindneſs for your friends accom- 
ve banies you acroſs the Atlantick. It was long ſince 
obſerved by Horace, that no ſhip could leave care 
is behind; you have been attended in your voyage 
ey by other powers, —by benevolence and conſtancy ; 
m and! hope care did not often ſhow her face in their 
company. 


« I received the copy of Raſſe las. The im- 


preſſion is not magnificent, but it flatters an au- 
thour, becauſe the printer ſeems to have expected 


Now Doctor White, and Biſhop of the Epiſcopal Church in 
Pennſylvania, During his firſt viſit to England in 1771, as 4 


Dr. Johnſon, who expreſſed a wiſh to ſee the edition of his Raſ- 


Dr. White, on his return, immediately ſent him a copy. 


candidate for holy orders, he was ſeveral times in company with : 


clas, which Dr, White told him had been printed in America. 


6 that 
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that it would be ſcatteredamong the people. The 


little book has been well received, and is tranſlated 
into Italian, French, German, and Dutch, It 
has now one honour more hy an American edition, 

« ] know not that much has happened ſince your 
departure that can engage your curioſity, Of al 
publick tranſactions the whole world is now in- 
formed by the news- papers. Oppoſition ſeems to 
deſpond; and the diſſenters, though they have 
taken advantage of unſettled times, and a govern- 
ment much enfeebled, ſeem not likely to gain any 
immunities. 

« Dr. Goldſmith has a new comedy in rehearſal 
at Covent-Garden, to which the manager predict 
ill ſucceſs. I hope he will be miſtaken. I think 
it deſerves a very kind reception. 

« | ſhall ſoon publiſh a new edition of my large 
Dictionary; I have been perſuaded to reviſe it, 
and have mended ſome faults, but added little to its 
uſefulneſs, 

© No book has been publiſhed fince your depar- 
ture, of which much notice is taken. Faction only 
fills the town with pamphlets, and greater ſubject 
are forgotten in the noiſe of diſcord. 

Thus have I written, only to tell you how 
little 1 have to tell. Of myſelf 1 can only add, 
that having been afflicted many weeks with a very 
troubleſome cough, I am now recovered. 

« ] take the liberty which you give me of trou- 
bling you with a letter, of which you will n to 
fill up the direction. 1 am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


6c Johnſon's- court, Fleet-ſtreet, SAM. Johxsox.“ 
London, March 4. 773. 


He 


cc 


cout 
had | 
But 
[We 
you. 
of th 
my | 


cc 


| Can, 


withc 
tell h 
Mme a! 
glad, 

cc ] 


Tkne 


there, 


ce | 


Edinb 
Scotla 


« \ 


fou C 


Da. JOHNSON. 


He was now ſeriouſly engaged in writing an ac- 


1774: 


count of our travels in the Hebrides, in conſe- 9 


quence of which I had the pleaſure of a more fre- 
quent correſpondence wall him. 


To James BosWELL, Hh 
« DEAR Six, 


« MY operations have been hindered by a 


cough ; at leaſt I flatter myſelf, that if my cough 
had not come, I ſhould have been further advanced. 
But I have had no intelligence from Dr. W 
[Webſter,] nor from the Exciſe-office, nor from 
you. No account of the little borough*. Nothing 
of the Erſe language, I have yet heard nothing of 
my box. 

« You muſt make haſte and gather me all you 


| can, and do it quickly, or I will and ſhall do 


without it. 

« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and 
tell her that I do not love her the leſs for wiſhing 
me away. I gave her trouble enough, and ſhall be 
glad, in recompence, to give her any pleaſure. 

% would ſend ſome porter into the Hebrides, if 
I knew which way it could be got to my kind friends 
there. Enquire, and let me know. 

e Make my compliments to all the Doctors of 


Edinburgh, and to all my friends, from one end of 


Scotland to the other. 
« Write to me, and ſend me has intelligence 


you can: and if any thing is too bulky for the 


* The ancient Burgh of Preſtick, in Ayrſhire. 


poſt, 


1774. ſt, let me have it by the carrier. 
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I do not like 
truſting winds and waves. I am, dear, Sir, 

| « Your moſt, &c. 


4 Jan. 29, 1774. SAM. Jonnsow,” 


To the ſame. 

ce DEAR SIR, 

« In a day or two after I had written the laſt 
diſcontented letter, I received my box, which wa 
very welcome. But ſtill I muſt entreat you to 
haſten Dr, Webſter, and continue to pick up what 
you can that may be uſeful. 

« Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, 
you know his errand. He was not unwelcome. 

« Tell Mrs. Boſwell that my good intentions 
towards her ſtill continue. I ſhould be glad to do 
any thing that would either benefit or pleaſe her. 

« Chambers is not yet gone, but ſo hurried, or d 
negligent, or ſo proud, that I rarely ſee him. | 
have, indeed, for ſome weeks paſt, been very ill of 
a cold and cough, and have been at Mrs. T hrale's, 
that I might be taken care of. I am much better; 
novæ redeunt in prælia vires; but I am yet tender 


and eaſily diſordered. How happy it was that nei. 


ther of us were ill in the Hebrides. 
« The queſtion of Literary Property is this day 
before the Lords. Murphy drew up the appellants 


caſe, that is, the plea againſt the perpetual right. 
I have not ſeen it, nor heard the deciſion. I would 
not have the right pe rpetual. 

I will write to you as any thing occurs, and 
do you ſend me ſomething about my Scottiſh 


friends. I have very great kindneſs for them. Let 
me 


me 


(46 


cc 


Stee 


Jan 
tell! 


(0 
any | 
and 
then 


0 F 


cc 


and ! 
to ſta 
at lea 
little, 
to Jet 


* E, 
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me know likewiſe how fees come in, and when we 1774. 
are to ſee you. I am, Sir, 

- «© Yours affectionately, - . 

„London, Feb. 7, 1774. SAM. Jounson.” 


He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. 


Steevens his able aſſociate in editing Shakſpeare: 


To GEORGE STEEVENS, £/q. nn 
«Sa, 

« IF I am aſked when I have ſeen Mr. 
Steevens, you know what anſwer I muſt give; if 
I am aſked when I ſhall ſee him, I wiſh you would 
tell me what to ſay. 

« If you have Leſley's Hiſtory of Scodead.”: or 
any other book about Scotland, except Boetius 


and Buchanan, it will be a kindneſs if you fend 
them to, Sir, 


« Your humble ſervant, 
Feb. 3, 1774- SAM. JohxNsox.“ 
if 0 joe fame. 
«2125 
«WE are thinking to augment our club, 
and I am deſirous of nominating you, if you care 
to ſtand the ballot, and can attend on Friday nights 
at leaſt twice in five weeks: leſs than this is too 
little, and rather more will be expected. Be pleaſed 
to jet me know before Friday. I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt, &c. 
„ Feb. 21, 1774. SAM, Jounson.” 


To 


— 
tat. 65. 
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To the ſame. 


« SIR, 

« LAST night you became a member of 
the club; if you call on me on Friday, I will in- 
troduce you, A gentleman, propoſed after you, 
was rejected. 

cc I thank you for Neander, but wiſh he were not 


ſo fine. I will take care of him. I am, Sir, 
« Your humble ſervant, 


March 5, 1774. Sam. Jounson,” 


To JAMES BoswiLL, EA. 


« DEAR SIR, 

te DR. WEBSTER'S informations were Muth 
leſs exact and much leſs determinate than I expect- 
ed: they are, indeed, much leſs poſitive than, if 
he can truſt his own book * which he laid before 
me, he is able to give. But I believe it will al- 
ways be found, that he who calls much for inform- 
ation will advance his work but ſlowly. 

« J am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for 
your endeavours to help me, and hope, that between 
us ſomething will ſome time be done, if not on this, 
on ſome occaſion. 

« Chambers is either married, or almoſt a 
to Miſs Wilton, a girl of ſixteen, exquiſitely beau- 


3A manuſcript account drawn by Dr. Webſter of all the 


pariſhes in Scotland, aſcertaining their length, breadth, number 


of inhabitants, and diſtinguiſhing Proteſtants and Roman Ca- 


tholicks. This book had been tranſmittcd to government, and 


Dr. Johnſon ſaw a copy of it in Dr. Webſter's poſſeſſion. 


tiful, 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
tiful, whom he has, with his lawyer's tongue, per- 
ſuaded to take her chance with him in the Eaſt. 
« We have added to the club, Charles Fox, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens. 
« Return my thanks to Dr. Webſter. Tell Dr. 
Robertſon I have not much to reply to his cenſure 


he has written hither what I ſaid to him, we mult 
now conſider ourſelves as even, forgive one another, 


and begin again. I care not how ſoon, for he 1s 


my friends, and remind Lord Elibank of his pro- 
miſe to give me all his works. 

« I hope Mrs. Boſwell and little Miſs are well.— 
When ſhall I ſee them again? She is a ſweet lady, 
only ſhe was ſo glad to ſee me go, that I have al- 
moſt a nund to come again, that ſhe may again 
have the ſame pleaſure. 


and Col. I would not wiſh to be thought forgetful 
of civilities. I am, Sir, 


- « Your humble ſervant, 
his, aum 5 Sau. Jofxsox.“ 


. oa che 5thof March I wrote to him, requeſting 
his counſel whether I ſhould this ſpring come to 
London. I ſtated to him on the one hand ſome 


nde pecuniary embarraſſments, which, together with 
\mber my wife's ſituation at that time, made me heſitate ; 
n C and, on the other, the pleaſure and improvement 
28 | 

, 


torded me; z and particularly mentioned a peculiar 
ſatisfaction 
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of my negligence; and tell Dr. Blair, that ſince 


a very pleaſing man. Pay my compliments to all 


6 Enquire” if it be practicable to fond a ſmall 
preſent of a caſk of porter to Dunvegan, Raſay, 


which my annual viſit to the metropolis always af- 


— 
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feſtival of Eaſter in St. Paul's cathedral ; that to 
my fancy it appeared like going up to Jeruſalem 
at the feaſt of the Paſſover ; and that the ſtrong de. 
votion which 1 felt on that occaſion diffuſed its 
influence on my mind through the reſt of the year, 


To James BosWELL, EA. 


[Not dated, but written abt 
| the 1 5th of March.] 
« J AM aſhamed to think that ſince I re- 


ceived your letter I have om: ſo many days with. 
out anſwering it. 

E think there is no great difficulty in reſolving 
your doubts. The reaſons for which you are in- 
clined to viſit London, are, I think, not of ſufficient: 
ſtrength to anſwer the objections. That you ſhould 
delight to come once a year to the fountain df 
intelligence and pleaſure, is very natural ; but both 
information and pleaſure muſt be regulated by pro- 
priety. Pleaſure, which cannot be obtained but 
by unſeaſonable or unſuitable expence, muſt always 
end in pain; and pleaſure, which muſt be enjoyed 
at the expence of another's pain, can never be ſuch 
as a worthy mind can fully delight in. 

« What improvement you might gain by coming 
to London, you may eaſily ſupply, or eaſily com- 
penſate, by enjoining yourſelf ſome particular ſtudy 
at home, or opening ſome new avenue to inform- 
ation. 


« DRAR SIR, 


yourſe 


Edinburgh is not yet exhauſted; and I am 
ſure you will find no pleaſure here which can de- 
ſerve either that you ſhould anticipate any part cf 
your future fortune, or that you ſhould condemi 
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yourſelf and your ay to rn. frugality for the . 1774- 
| eln year. A FIBA Feat, 65. 
] need not ell you het 3 you owe to 

Mrs. Boſwell's entreaties; or how much you 

ought to ſtudy the happineſs of her who ſtudies 

yours with ſo much diligence, and of whoſe kind- 

neſs you enjoy ſuch good effects. Life cannot 
ſubſiſt in ſociety but by reciprocal conceſſions. She 
permitted you to ramble. laſt year, you muſt Perm 

her now to keep you at home. | 

e Your laſt reaſon is fo ſerious, that I am un- 

willing to oppoſe it. Yet you muſt remember, 

that your image of worſhipping once a year in a 

ing certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a 

in- compariſon z and /amile non eff idem; if the annual 

ent Wl reſort to Jeruſalem was a duty to the Jews, it was a 

uld duty becauſe it was commanded; and you have 

| of Wl no ſuch command, therefore no ſuch duty. It 

oth may be dangerous to receive too readily, and in- 

pro-: dulge too fondly, opinions, from which, perhaps, 

but no pious mind is wholly diſengaged, of local ſanc- 

ways Wl tity and local devotion. You know what ſtrange 

yed effects they have produced ovet a great part of the 

ſuch WW Chriſtian world. I am now. writing, and you, 

when you read this, are ung under the Eye of 
Omnipreſence. - 

To what degree ſale is to * admitted into 
religious offices, it would require much delibera- 
ton to determine. I am far from intending to- 
ally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty beſtowed by 
in de. our Creator, and it is reaſonable that all his gifts 
art of ſhould be uſed to his glory, that all our faculties 
demi bould co-operate in his worſhip; but they are to 
ourſelſ vor. II. 33 co- operate 
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co-operate according to the will of him that gave an. 


them, according to the order which his wiſdom haz WW ©: 


eſtabliſhed. As ceremonies prudential or conve. me 
nient are leſs obligatory than poſitive ordinances, litt. 


as bodily worſhip is only the token to others or our. WM dur 


ſelves of mental adoration, ſo Fancy is always to at! 
act in fubordination to Reaſon. We may take her 


Fancy for a companion, but muſt follow Reaſon as 


our guide. We may allow Fancy to ſuggeſt certain 
ideas in certain places ; but Reaſon muſt always be 
heard, when ſhe tells us, that thoſe ideas and thoſe 
places have no natural or neceſſary relation. When 
we enter a church we habitually recall to mind the 
duty of adoration, but we muſt not omit adora- 
tion for want of a temple ;. becauſe we know, and jou 
ought to remember, that the Univerſal Lord i Wl ppeci 
every where preſent ; and that, therefore, to come ll ceſſic 
to Jona, or te Jeruſalem, though it may be uſeful, Jame 
cannot be neeeſſary. been 
« 'Thus I have-inſwered your letter, and have not WI to m 
anſwered it negligently. I love you too well to be ¶ critic 
eareleſs when you are ſerious. proſe 
« ] think I ſhall be very diligent next week about and t 
our travels, which I have too long neglected. II him. 
am, dear Sir, «T 
« Your moſt, &c. did ne 
« Sam. Jornsox.” i that n 


cc « Compliments to Madam and Miſs.” * c 

7 gh 1 
lince | 
and 7 
matte! 


To the fame. | 
« Dear SiR, 
THE lady who delivets this has -x law 
fir, i in . ſhe deſires to make uſe of your {kill 


4 | and 


DR. JOHNSON. 

end eloquence, and ſhe ſeems to think that ſhe 
schall have ſomething more of both for a recom- 
. mendation from me; which, though I know how 
„ WT little you want any external incitement to your 
r- WH duty, I could not refuſe her, becauſe I know that 
10 at leaſt it will not hurt her, to tell you that I with 
7 her well. I am, Sir, 


25 ec Your moſt humble wn 

in % May 10, 1778. SAM. JonNsox.“ 
be 

fe Mr. BoswELL to Dr. JoansoN. 
Edinburgh, May 12, 1774. 
12 «Lorp HaLEs has begged of me to offer 


nd you his beſt reſpects, and to tranſmit to you 
| x WM ſpecimens of © Annals of Scotland, from the Ac- 
me WM ceſſion of Malcolm Kenmore to the Death of 
ful, James V. in drawing up which, his Lordſhip has 
been engaged for ſome time. His Lordſhip writes 
not to me thus: © If I could procure Dr. Johnſon's 
» be Wl criticiſms, they would be of great uſe to me in the 
proſecution of my work, as they would be judicious 
bout and true. I have no right to aſk that favour of 
„ I lim. If you could, it would highly oblige me.“ 
« Dr. Blair requeſts you may be aſſured that he 
did not write to London what you ſaid to him, and 
x.” chat neither by word nor letter has he made the 
leaſt complaint of you; but, on the contrary has a 
high reſpect for you, and loves you much more 
ince he ſaw you in Scotland. It would both divert 


and pleaſe you to ſee his eagerneſs about this 
matter. 


law 
- Fil 
and 
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| | 1 
j To JaMEs BoswELL, E/q. 

1 Etat. 6 . ö the 
| 5 « PEAR SIR, Streatham, June 21, 1174, Mc 


1 | « YESTERDAY I put the firſt ſheets d yo 
| the © Journey to the Hebrides' to the preſs. | 
have endeavoured to do you ſome juſtice in the 


firſt paragraph. It will be one volume in octavo, < 
not thick. 

« It will be proper to make ſome preſents | n my 
Scotland. You ſhall tell me to whom I ſhall give; 2285 
and I have ſtipulated twenty-five for you to give per] 
in your own name. Some will take the preſent WM ;. n 
better from me, others better from you. In this ig 2 
you who are to live in the place ought to direct, WM pr 
Conſider it. Whatever you can get for my pur: mor 
poſe ſend me; and make my compliments to your _ 
laqy and both the young ones. 6ich 

J am, Sir, your, &c. bio 

© SAM. JOHNSON," * | 

Mr. BosWELL 70 Dr. Jonxsox. little 

Edinburgh, June 24, 1774 ge 

« YOU do not acknowledge the receipt 0 neg! 

the various packets which I have ſent to you WW Dr. 

Neither can 1 prevail with you to ae my letters, I Oxg 

though you honour me with returns. You have he p 
{aid nothing to me about poor Goldſmith *, nothing . 


about Langton. 

<« ] have received for you, from the Society for Ml T 
propazating Chriſtian Knowledge in Scotland, the 30 
follow ing Erſe books: The New Teſtament; clay 


1 Dr. Geldimith died April 4 this year. very 1c 
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© Baxter's 
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c Baxter's Call;'*—< The Confeſſion of Faith of 
the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter ;'—* The 


Mother's Catechiſm ;'—* A Gaelick and Engliſh 
of Wl Vocabulary *.” 

| 

he To JAMES BOSWELL, Eig. 

0, 


« Dear SIR, 


my book before the printer, but it could not 
'©; Wl calily be. I ſuſpect ſome miſtakes; but as I deal, 
perhaps, more in notions than in facts, the matter 
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Etat. 65. 


f WISE you could have looked over 


ent is not great, and the ſecond edition will be mended, 
his I if any ſuch there be. The preſs will go on flowly 
ect WH for a time, becauſe I am going into Wales to- 
ur. morrow. 
17 8 « I ſhould be very ſorry if 1 appeared. to treat 
fuch a character as Lord Hailes otherwiſe than with 
"= high reſpect. I return the ſheets?, to which I have 
done what miſchief I could; and finding it fo 
little, thought not much of ſending them. The 
by narrative is clear, lively, and ſhort. 


« ] have done worſe to Lord Hailes than by 
neglecting his ſheets: I have run him in debt. 
Dr. Horne, the Preſident of Magdalen College in 
Oxford, wrote to me about three months ago, "a 
he purpoſed to reprint Walton's Lives, and deſired 
me to contribute to the work: my anſwer was, 


* Theſe books Dr. Johnſon preſented to the Bodleian Library. 
On the cover encloſing them, Dr. Johnſon wrote, If my 


delay has given any reaſon for ſuppoſing that I have not a very 


deep ſenſe of the honour done me by: aſking my judgement, Fam 
rery lorry,” 


L 3 that 
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that Lord Hailes intended the ſame publication; 


and Dr. Horne has reſigned it to him. His Lord- 
ſhip muſt now think ferioufly about it. 

« Of poor dear Dr. Goldſmith there is little to 
be told, more than the papers have made publick, 
He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, more vio- 
lent by uneaſineſs of mind. His debts began to be 
heavy, arid all his reſources were exhauſted. Sir 
Joſhua is of opinion that he owed not leſs than 
two thouſand pounds, Was ever poet ſo truſted 
before? 

« You may, if you pleaſe, put the inſcription 
thus: 

© Maria Scotorum Regina nata 15—, a ſuis in ex- 
tlium acta 15,— ab hoſpitd neci data 15—, You 


muſt find the years. 


« Of your ſecond daughter you certainly gave 
the account yourſelf, though you have forgotten it, 
While Mrs. Boſwell is well, never doubt of a boy, 
Mrs. Thrale brought, I think, five girls running, 
but while I was with you ſhe had a boy. 

] am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, 
and of the laſt I hope to make ſome uſe. I made 
ſome of the former, 


J am, dear Sir, 
« Your moſt affectionate ſervant, 


% July 4, 1774. SAM. JOHNSON, 


e My compliments to all the three ladies.“ 


To 
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To Mr. Rozrar Lever. ET 
Llewenny, in Denbighſhire, Aug. 16, 1774. 
ec DEAN SIX, 


MR. THRALE's affairs have kept bing here 
2 great while, nor do I know exactly when we 


ſhall come hence. I have ſent you a bill upon Mr. 


Strahan. 


« I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but | 


have taken abundance of pills, and hope that they 
have done me good. 

« Wales, ſo far as I have yet ſeen of it, is a very 
beautiful and rich country, all encloſed, and planted. 
Denbigh is not a mean town. Make my compli- 
ments to all my friends, and tell Frank 1 hope he 
remembers my advice. When his money is out, 
let him have more. I am, Sir, 


- * Your humble ſervant, 
Sam. Jokxsox.“ 


Mr. Bo$WELL to Dr. JOHNSON. | 
Edinburgh, Aug. 30, 1774+ 
« YOU have given me an inſcription for a 
portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, in which you, 
in a ſhort and ſtriking manner, point out her hard 
fate. But you will be pleafed to Keep in mind, 
that my picture is a repreſentation of a particular 
icene in her hiſtory ; her being forced to reſign her 
crown, while ſhe was impriſoned in the caſtle of 
Lochlevin. I muſt, therefore, beg that you will be 
kind enough to give me an inſcription ſuited to 
thet particular ſcene; or determine which of the two 
formerly tranſmitted to you is the beſt ; and, at any 
L 4 rate, 
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rate, favour me with an Engliſh tranſlation. It 


Ern. 6;. will be doubly kind if yu REF with my requeſt 


ſpeedily. 

ce Your critical notes on the ſpecimen of Lord 
Hailes's Annals of Scotland,” are excellent. 1 
agreed with you in every one of them. He himſelf 
objected only to the alteration of Free to brave, in 
the paſſage where he fays that Edward * departed 
with the glory due to the conquerobr of a free 
people.“ He ſays, * to call the Scots brave would 
only add to the glory of their conquerour.“ You 
will make allowance for the national zeal of our 
annaliſt, I now ſend a few more leaves of the 
Annals, which I hope you will peruſe, and return 
with obſervations, as you did upon the former 
occaſion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus: Mr. 
Boſwell will be pleaſed to expreſs the grateful ſenſe 
which Sir David Dalrymple has of Dr. Johnſon's 


attention to his little ſpecimen. The further ſpe- 
cimen will ſhow, that 5 


Even in an Edward he can ſee deſert.“ 


elt gives me much pleaſure to hear that a re- 
publication of Iſaac Walton's Lives is intended. 


You have been in a miſtake in thinking that Lord 


Hailes had it in view. I remember one forenoon, 
while he ſat with you. in my houſe, he ſaid, that 
there ſhould be a new edition of Walton's Lives; 
and you ſaid that © they ſhould be benoted a little,” 
This was all that paſſed on that ſubject. You muſt, 
therefore, inform Dr. Horne, that he may reſume 


his plan. I encloſe a note concerning it; and if 
Dr. Horne will write to me, all the attention that 
] can 
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[can give ſhall be cheerfully beſtowed, upon what 1794. 

| think a pious work, the preſervation and eluci- 

dation of Walton, by whoſe writings'I have been 

moſt plealingly edified. 
— 


„3 


Etat. 65, 


0 as. Boswrrr to Dr. Jonxsox. 


| Edinburgh, Sept. 16, 1774. 
« WALES has probably detained you 


longer than I ſuppoſed. You will have become 
quite a mountaineer, by viſiting Scotland one year 
and Wales another. You muſt next go to Swit- 
0 zerland. Cambria will complain, if you do not 
-n Wl honour her alſo with ſome remarks. And J find 
er conceſſere columnæ, the bookſellers expect another 
Ir. book. I am impatient to ſee your © Tour to Scot- 
iſe land and the Hebrides.“ Might you not ſend me a 
n's Wl opy.by the poſt as ſoon as it is printed off?“ 


| . * *. 
x „ * * 


To James B. Ei. 
© DEAR SIR, 


we « YESTERDAY I wrurned 18 my 
Welch journey. I was ſorry to leave my book 
ord ſuſpended fo long ; but having an opportunity of 
ſeeing, with fo fach convenience, a new part of 
the iſland, I could not reject it. I have been in 
five of the ſix counties of North Wales; and have 
ſeen St. Aſaph and Bangor, the two ſeats of their 
biſhops ; haye been upon Penmanmaur and Snow- 
den, and paſſed over into Angleſea. But Wales is 
Þ little different from England, that it offers no- 
thing to the ſpeculation of the traveller. 


« When 


Fiat 656. papers, with ſome pages of Lord Hailes's Annals 
ſome account of myſelf, leſt you ſhould ſuſpect me 
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% When I came home, I found feveral of Your 


which I will confider. I am in haſte to give you 


of negligence in the prefling buſineſs which I find 
recommended to my care, and which I knew no- 
thing of till now, when all care is vain. * 

ce In the diſtribution of my books I purpoſe to 
follow your advice, adding ſuch as ſhall occur to 
me. I am not pleaſed with your notes of remem. 
brance added to your names, for I hope I ſhall not 
eaſily forget them. 

« | have received four Erſe books; without any 
direction, and ſuſpect that they are intended for 
the Oxford library. If that is the intention, 1 
think it will be proper to add the mettical pſalms, 
and whatever elſe is printed in Erſe, that the preſent MW the 
may be complete. The donor's name ſhould be I tio 
told. pol 

cc J with you could have read the book before it ſtra 
was printed, but our diſtance does not ealily per: wit] 
mit 1t. ſage 

« ] am ſorry Land Hailes does not znend to out! 
publiſh Walton; I am afraid it will not be done {0 Ml the 
well, if it be done at all, tor 

« J purpoſe now to drive the book forward. itic 
Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and let I play 


me hear often from you. I am, dear, Sir, gina 
Tour affectionate humble ſervant, and 
London, Octob. 1, 1774. Su M. Jonxsox.“ of h. 


* had written to him, to requeſt his interpoſition in behalf 
of a convict, who I thought was very unjuſtly condemned. 


: This 
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This tour to Wales, which was made in com- 3774+ 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, though it no EG, 


doubt contributed to his health and amuſement, 


did not give an oceaſion ts ſuch” a diſcurſive exer- 


ciſe of his mind as our tour to the Hebrides. I do 
not find that he kept any journal or notes of 
what he ſaw there. All that I heard him ſay of it 
was, that © inſtead of bleak and barren mountains, 
there were green and fertile ones; and that one of 
the caſtles in Wales would contain all the caftles 

that he had ſeen in Scotland.” | . 
Parliament having been diſſolved, and his friend 
Mr. Thrale, who was a ſteady ſupporter of go- 
vernment, having again to encounter the ſtorm of 
a conteſted election, he wrote a ſhort political 
pamphlet, entitled The Patriot,“ addreſſed to 
the electors of Great-Britain ; a title which, to fac- 
tious men, who conſider a patriot only as an op- 
poſer of the meaſures of government, will appear 
ſtrangely miſapplied. It was, however, written 
with energetick vivacity ; and, except thoſe pa- 
ſages in which it endeayours to vindicate the glaring 
outrage of the Houſe of Commons in the caſe of 
the Middleſex election, and to juſtify the attempt 
to reduce our fellow- ſubjects in America to uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion, it contained an admirable diſ- 
play of the properties of a real patriot, in the ori- 
ginal and genuine ſenſe; — a ſincere, ſteady, rational, 
and unbiaſſed friend to the intereſts and proſperity 
of his King and country. It muſt be acknowledged, 
however, that both in this and his two former 
pamphlets, there was, amidſt many powerful ar- 
guments, not only a conſiderable portion of ſo- 
| phiſtry, 
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1774 phiſtry, but a contemptuous ridicule of his oppo . 
ut. 65, nents, which was very provoking. 


have ſeen at Mr. Thrale's, is a petitioner for Mr, 


have it. 5 
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To Mr. PEAK INS.“ 
« S1 R, | 
_ « YOU may do me a very great favour, 
Mrs. Williams, a gentlewoman whom you may 


Hetherington's charity: petitions are this day iſſued 
at Chriſt's Hoſpital. 

I am a bad manager of buſineſs in a crowd; 
and if I ſhould ſend a mean man, he may be put 
away without his errand. IT muſt therefore intreat 
that you will go, and aſk for a petition for Anna 
Williams, whoſe paper of enquiries was delivered 
with anſwers at the counting-houſe of the hoſpital 
on Thurſday the 2oth. My ſervant will attend 
you thither, and bring the petition home when you 


« The petition, which they are to give us, is 2 
form which they deliver to every petitioner, and 


* Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy ſuperin- 
tendant of Mr. 'Thrale's great brewery, and after his death be- 
came one of the proprietors of it; and now reſides in Mr. Thrale's 
houſe in Southwark, which was the ſcene of ſo many literary 
meetings, and in which he continues the liberal hoſpitality for 
which it was eminent. Dr. Johnſon eſteemed him much. He 
hung up in the counting-houſe a fine proof of the admirable 
mezzotinto of Dr. Johnſon, by Doughty; and when Mr. 
Thrale aſked him ſomewhat flippantly, Why do you put hin 
up in the counting-houſe? He anſwered, * Becauſe, madam, 
J wiſh to have one wiſe man there.” Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) 
thank you. It is a very handſome compliment, and I believe yen 
ſpeak ſincerely,” | | | 
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which the petitioner is afterwards to fill up; and 1774. 
return to them again. This we muſt have, or we 
cannot proceed according to their directions. You 
need, I believe, only aſk for a petition; if they 
enquire for whom you aſk, you can tell them. 

« | beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but 
it is a matter of great importance. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


October. 25, 1774. . Sam. JoaunsoNn.” 


To James BoswELL, Ex. 
c DEAR SIR, | 

« THERE has appeared lately in the papers 
an account of a boat overſet between Mull and 
mw ROLE in which many paſſengers were loſt, and 
among them Maclean of Col. We, you know 
1 verre once drowned 5; I hope, therefore, that the 
| ſtory is either wantonly or erroneouſly told. Pray 


oY ſatisfy me by the next poſt. 
4 « ] have printed two hundred and forty pages. 
1 am able to do nothing much worth doing to dear 


Lord Hailes's book. I will, however, ſend back 

erin. the ſheets; and hope, by degrees, to anſwer all 

a be- WF your reaſonable expectations. 

« Mr. Thrale has happily ſurmounted a very 

51 violent and acrimonious oppoſition; but all joys 
H have their abatement: Mrs. Thrale has fallen 

irable from her horſe; and hurt herſelf very much. The 

Mrs. BF nett of our friends J believe, are well. My —_— 

ments to Mrs. Boſwell. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt affectionate ſervant, 

London, Octob. 27, 1774. Sa. Jonxsox.“ 

5 In the news- papers. . 


This 


— 
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This letter, which ſhews his tender concern for 
an amiable young gentleman to whom he had been 
very much obliged in the Hebrides, I have inſerted 
according to its date, though before receiving it | 


had informed him of the melancholy event that the 


young Laird of Col was unfortunately drowned. 


To JAMES BoSwELL, Ex. 
c Dram SIR, 55 
« LAST night I corrected the laſt page of 
our © Journey to the Hebrides.* The printer has 
detained it all this time, for I had, before I went 
into Wales, written all except two ſheets. * The 
Patriot' was called for by my political friends on 


Friday, was written on Saturday, and I have heard 


little of it. So yague are conjectures at a diſtance *, 
As ſoon as I can, I will take care that copies be ſent 


to you, for I would wiſh that they might be given 


before they are bought; but I am afraid that Mr, 
Strahan will ſend to you and to the bookſellers at 
the ſame time. Trade is as diligent as courteſy. 1 
have mentioned all that you recommended. Pray 
make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell and the 
younglings. The club has, I think, not yet met. 
Tell me, and tell me honeſtly, what you think 


and what others ſay of our travels. Shall we touch 


the continent? I am, dear Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, _ 

| 6c Nov. 26, 1774 SAM. Jokxsox.“ 

o Alluding to a paſſage ina letter of mine, where ſpeaking of hs 
« Journey to the Hebrides,” I ſay * But has not © The Patriot 
been an interruption, by the time taken to write it, and the 
time luxuriouſly ſpent in liſtening to its applauſes? 

7 We had projected a voyage together up the Baltick, and 
talked of viſiting ſome of the more northern regions, 5 


„ — 5 * 
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In his manuſcript diary of this year, there is the 
ſollowing entry: 
« Nov. 27. Advent Sunday. I conſidered that 
this day, being the beginning of the eccleſiaſtical 


year, was @ Proper time for a new courſe of life. 
began to read the Greek Teſtament regularly at 


| 160 verſes every Sunday. This day I began the 


Acts. 
« In this week I read Virgil's aſtorals. T 
learned to repeat the Pollio and Gallus. I read 
tareleſsly the firſt Georgick.“ | 
Such evidences of his unce ardour, both for 
divine 0 human lore,” wh n advanced 1 into his 


remarkable, chat he was very f al of the preciſion 
which calculation produces. Thus we find in- one: 
of his manuſcript diaries, © 12 pages in 4to Gr. 
Teſt. and 30 pages in Beza's folio, comprize the 
whole in 40 days. 


Dy. Jonnsow 701 ou HoorLE, Efq. 
© DEAR SIR, 
« I Haves returned your 1 4 which you. 
vill find underſcored with red, where there was a 
word which I did not like. The red will be waſhed 
off with a little water. 
The plot is ſo well framed, the intricacy ſo 
artful, — diſentanglement ſo eaſy, the I ſo 


1 Cleonice.” 
affecting, 


160 
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terpoſed, that I have no doubt of its dee ] 
am, Sir, 
« Your moſt humble ſerearit, 

December 19, 1774. Sa. eee, Py 


The firſt effort of his pen in 1775, was, C Pro- 
poſals for publiſhing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte 
in three volumes quarto, In his diary, 
January 2, I find this entry: & Wrote Charlotte's 
Propoſals.” But, indeed, the internal evidence 
would have been quire ſufficient, Her claim to 
the favour of the publick was thus enforced : 

« Moſt of the pieces, as they appeared ſingly, 
have been read with approbation, perhaps above 
their merits, but of no great advantage to the 
writer. She hopes, therefore, that ſhe ſhall not be 


conſidered as too indulgent to vanity, or too ſtu- 


dious of intereſt, if, from that labour which has 
hitherto been chiefly gainful to others, ſhe endea- 
vours to obtain at laſt ſome profit for herſelf and 
her children. She cannot decently enforce her 
claim by the praiſe of her own performances; nor 
can ſhe ſuppoſe, that, by the moſt artful and la- 
boured addreſs, any additional notice could be pro- 
cured to a publication, of which ter Majzsrr 
has condeſcended to be the paTrRONEss.” 

He this year alſo wrote the Preface to Barett!'s 


e Eaſy Leſſons in Italian and Engliſh. 1 2 | 


: To JaMEs BoswELL, 55. 
„ DEAR Sir, 
« YOU never did aſk this a book Gy the 


poſt till now, and I did not think on it. You ſee 


now 
he Ii 

cc 
and 
you 

( 
like 
mitt 
you 
to l 
frier 


Jan 


DR. JOHNSON. 
now it is done. 1 n to the King, and I hear 
he likes It. 

« | ſhall ſend a parcel into Scotland for preſents, 
and intend to give to many of my friends. In 
your catalogue you left out Lord Auchinleck. 

Let me know, as faſt as yeu read it, how you 
like it; and let me know if any miſtake is com- 
mitted, or any thing important left out. I with 
„ Wl jou could have feen the ſheets. My compliments 
to Mrs. Boſwell, and to Veronica, and to all my 
friends. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


| January 14, 1775. Ry Sam. Jonnsown.” 
97 
wn Me. BoswzLL to Dr. Jonuson. 

e 

be | s Edinburgh, Jan. 19. 1775. 
tu- « Be pleaſed. to accept of my beſt thanks 


has WF for your © Journey to the Hebrides,” which came 
lea. to me by laſt night's poſt. I did really aſk the fa- 
your twice; but you have been even with me by 
granting it ſo - ſpeedily. Bis dat qui cito dat. 

Though ill of a bad cold, you kept me up the 
preateſt part of the laſt night; for I did not ſtop till 
[ had read every word of your book. I looked 
back to our firſt talking of a viſit to the Hebrides, 
which was many years ago, when ſitting by our- 
ſelves in the Mitre tavern, in London, I think 
about witching time 0'night; and then exulted in 
contemplating our ſcheme fulfilled, and a monumen- 
tum perenne of it erected by your ſuperiour abilities. 


y the | ſhall only ſay, that your book has afforded me a 
u ſee high gratification. 1 ſhall afterwards give you my 


now Voi. II. M thoughts 
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thoughts on particular paſſages. In the mean time; 


Etat. 66, J haſten to tell you of your having miſtaken two 


names, which you will correct in London, as I ſhall 
do here, that the gentlemen who deſerve the va- 
luable compliments which you have paid them, 
may enjoy their honours. In page 106, for Gord 


read Murchiſon ; and in page 3 575 for Maclean read 


Masclecd. 
* «„ „ * * * ; 

ce But I am now to apply to you for immediate 
aid in my profeſſion, which you have never refuſed 
to grant when J requeſted it. I encloſe you a pe- 
tition for Dr. Memis, a phyſician at Aberdeen, in 
which Sir John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, 
and which I am to anſwer as Counſel for the ma- 


nagers of the Royal Infirmary in that city. Mr. 


Jopp, the Provoſt, who delivered to you your free- 
dom, is one of my clients, and, as à citizen of Aber- 
deen, you will ſupport him. | 

« The fact is ſhortly this. In a tranſtation of 
the charter of the Infirmary from Latin into Eng- 
liſh, made under the authority of the managers, 
the ſame phraſe in the original is in one place ren- 
dered Phyfician, but when applied to Dr. Memi 
is rendered Doctor of Medicine. Dr. Memis com- 
plained of this before the tranſlation was printed, 
but was not indulged with having it altered; and 
he has brought an action for damages, on account 
of a ſuppoſed injury, as if the defignation given to 
him was an inferiour one, tending to make it be 
ſuppoſed he is not a Phyſician, and, conſequently to 


hurt his e My father has diſmiſſed the 
aden 


acti 


conſiſti 
J udpes 
from t. 


Monbo 


Da. JOHNSON. 
the whole Court ?,” F 


To JAMES Booty Eh. 
© DEAR SIR, | 
41 e bent how you like the book; 
it is, I think, much liked here. But Macpherſon 
js very furious; can you give me any more intel- 
lgence about him, or his Fingal? Do what you 
ate BY can, and do it quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our 


ſed gde? 

pe- « Pray let me know what I owed you when I left 
in you, that I may ſend it to you. 

nts, cc lam going to write about the Americans. If 


ma- Wl you have picked up any hints among your lawyers, 
Mr. who are great maſters of the law of nations, or if 
ree- ¶ your own mind ſuggeſts any thing, let me know. 
ber- But mum, it is a ſecret. | 

« I will ſend your parcel of books as ſoon as I 


ol can; but I cannot do as I wiſh. However, you 


-ng- find every thing mentioned in the book which you 
gerd, recommended. 

ren- 00 Langton 1 is here; we are all that ever we were. 
emis I He is a worthy fellow, without malice, though not 


:om- ¶ without reſentment. 
nted, 

and In the Court of Seſſion of Scotland an action is firſt tried by 
_ of the Judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary ; and if 
, ther party is diſſatisfied, he may appeal to the whole Court, 
en de conſiſting of fifteen, the Lord Preſident and fourteen other 
it be judges, who have both in and out of Court the title of Lords, 
ly w ſtom the name of their eſtates; as, Lord Auchinleck, Lord 
1 the Monboddo, &c. 


action as groundleſs, and now * has e to 
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te Poor Beauclerk is ſo ill, that his life is thought 
to be in danger. Lady Di nurſes him with very 
great aſſiduity. 

« Reynolds has taken too much to ſtrong li. 
quor , and ſeems to delight in his new character. 

ce This is all the news that I have; but as you 
love verſes, I will ſend you a few which I made upon 
Inchkenneth* ; but remember the condition, you 
ſhall not ſhow them, except to Lord Hailes, whom 
I love better than any man whom I know ſo little, 
If he.aſks you to tranſcribe them for him, you may 
do it, but I think he muſt promiſe not to let them 
be copied again, nor to ſhow them as mine. 

cc] have at laſt ſent back Lord Hatles's ſheets. ! 
never think about returning them, becauſe I alter 
nothing. You will ſee that I might as well have 
kept them. However, I am aſhamed of my de- 
lay; and if I have the honour of receiving any 
more, promiſe punctually to return them by the 
next poſt. Make my compliments to dear Mr. 
Boſwell, and to Miſs Veronica. I am, dear Sir, 

| « Yours moſt faithfully, 
Jan. 21, 1775. „ SAM. JokRs O.. 


M. 


It ſhould be recollected, 0 this fanciful deſcription of hi 
friend was given by Johnſon after he had become a watt 
er 

See them in? Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 34 edit. 
p.337. 


3 He now ſent me a Latin inſcription for my biſtorieal pictun 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and afterwards favoured me with 1 
Engliſh tranſlation. Mr. Alderman Boydell, that eminent Fate 
of the Arts, has ſubjoined them to the u ing from my picture 


1 Mari 


. 1775. 
Mr. BoswzLL 10 Dr. JoHNSON. - Sass. 86. 
| Edinburgh, Jan. 27, 776. 
U 2 „ „ „ „ * 
b, « YOU rate our lawyers here too high, 
von i when you call them great maſters of the law of 
tions. 
pon iy «„ „ „ „ „ * 
ou 
a « As for myſelf, I am aſhamed to ſay I have read 
ur. ttle and thought little on the ſubject of America. 
10 will be much obliged to you, if you will direct me 
hem ! vnere I ſhall find the beſt information of what is 
to be ſaid on both ſides. It is a ſubject vaſt in its 
Ii preſent extent and future conſequences. The im- 
alter WY perfect hints which now float in my mind, tend 
have rather to the formation of an opinion that our go- 
de. vernment has been precipitant and ſevere in the re- 
ary ſolutions taken againſt the Boſtonians. Well do you 
7 the 5 Maria Scoterum Regina, 
Mrs, „ Hominum ſeditioſorum 
Sir, « Contumeliis laſſata, 
4 Minis territa, clamoribus vida, 
15 «« Libello, per quem 
* „ Regno cedit, 
«« Lacrimans trepidanſg ue 
6 C Nomen apponit 
n of b « Mary. Queen of Scots, 
Water. Harraſſed, terrified, and overpowered 
- By the inſults, menaces, 
za edit, . And clamours 
Of her rebellious ſubjeRs, Wh.” 
1] p1Qure Sets her hand, | 
with al With tears and confuſion, / 
at Patro To a reſignation of the kingdom,” 
picture- | 
| M 3 know 
« Mari 4 ä 


— — ¶ ͥ—- — 
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know that I have no kindneſs for that race. Bu 
nations, or bodies of men, ſhould, as-well as indi. 
viduals, have a fair trial, and not be condemned on 
character alone. Have we not expreſs contracts 
with our colonies, which afford a more certain foun. 


dation of judgement, than general political. ſpecu- 


lations on the mutual rights of States and their pro- 
vinces or colonies? Pray let me know immedi. 
ately what to read, and I ſhall diligently endeavour 
to gather for you any thing that I can find, l; 
Burke's ſpeech on American taxation publiſhed by 
himſelf? Is it authenticx? I remember to have 
heard you ſay, that you had never conſidered Eaſt 
Indian affairs; though, ſurely, they are of much 
importance to Great-Britain, Under the recollec- 
tion of this, I ſhelter myſelf from the reproach df 
ignorance about the Americans. If you write upon 
the ſubject, I ſhall certainly underſtand. it. Bu, 
ſince you ſeem to expect that I ſhould know ſome- 
thing of it, without your inſtruction, and that my 
own mind ſhould ſuggeſt CO Ss | truſt you wil 


put me in the way. 
«„ + „ * + * 


— 


« What does Becket mean by the Originals df 
Fingal and other poems of Offian, which he ade. 


tiſes to have lain in his ſhop?” 
„ „ „ * # 


To JAMES BoswELL, £/q. 

«© DEAR SIR, | 
c YOU ſent me a caſe to condi] 
which I have no facts but what are againſt us, 50 


any principles on which to reaſon. It is vain to ti 
(( 


fror 


paſſ 
told 
to y 
mea 
that 
mig 
the 
and 
not 
reaſe 
mef] 
him 
term 
acted 
give 
unfa 
on th 
hayi 
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to write thus without materials. The fact ſeems to 1775. 


i. ¶ be againſt you; at leaſt T cannot know nor ſay any Fa Ty. 
on thing to the contrary. I am glad that you like the 
book ſo well. I hear no more of Macpherſon. I 
n. WF ſballlong to know what Lord Hailes ſays of it. 
1 Lend it him privately. I ſhall fend the parcel as 
-o. WW ſoon as I can. Make my compliments to- Mrs.' 
dl. Boſwell. I am, Sir, &c, 2 
dur „Jan. 28, 1775» | SAM. Jounson.” 

] ; 
by Mr. BoswzLI to Dr. Jonn$on.. 
ave Edinburgh, Feb; 2, 1 177 * 
all. „ „ „ * „ * 
ch A S to Macpherſon, Iam anxious to have 


lec- Wi from yourſelf a full and pointed account of what has 
h of WM paſſed between you and him. It is confidently. 
pon Wi told here, that before your book came out he ſent 
But, to you, to let you know that he underſtood'you 
me · meant to deny the authenticity of Oſſian's poems; 
t m chat the originals were in his poſſeſſion; that you 
avi might have inſpection of them, and might take 
the evidence of people ſkilled in the Erſe language; 

and that he hoped, after this fair offer, you would 

al oi not be ſo uncandid as to aſſert that he had refuſed 
dye. reaſonable proof. That you paid no regard to his 
meſſage, but publiſhed your ſtrong attack upon 
him; and then he wrote a letter to you, in ſuch 
terms as he thought ſuited to one who had not 
acted as a man of veracity, You may believe it 
gives me pain to hear your conduct repreſented as 
unfavourable, while I can only deny what is ſaid, 
on the ground that your character refutes it, without 
having any information to oppoſe, Let me, I beg 
M 4 . 


ler, | 
87 no 


to ti 
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it of you, be furniſhed with a ſufficient anſwer ta 


E 66, any calumny upon this occaſion. 


Lord Hailes writes to me, (for we correſpond 
more than we talk together,) © As to Fingal, I ſee 
a controverſy ariſing, and purpoſe to keep out of its 
way. There is no doubt that I might mention ſome 
circumſtances; but I do not chooſe to commit 
them to paper.“ What his opinion is, I. do not 
know. He ſays, I am ſingularly obliged to Dr. 
Johnſon for his accurate and uſeful criticiſms. Had 
he given ſome ſtrictures on the general plan of the 


work, it would have added much to his favours. 


He is charmed with your verſes on Inchkenneth, 

ſays they are very elegant, but bids me tell you he 

doubts whether | 
Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preces, 

be according to the rubrick: but that 1s your con- 


cern; for, you know, he is a Preſbyterian.” 
| „ 5 4...» 


20 Dr. LAWRE NSE“. 

91 Ry Feb. Ts 1775. 
« ONE of the Scotch phyſicians is now 
proſecuting a corporation that in ſome publick in- 
ſtrument have ſtiled him Doctor of Medicine inſtead 
of Phyſician. Boſwell deſires, being advocate for 
the corporation, to know whether Do#or of Medicine 
is not a legitimate title, and whether it may be 
conſidered as a difadvantageous diſtinction. I am 
to write to-night ; be pleaſed to tell me, I am, Sir, 

your moſt, &c. | 

© SAM. JOHNSON." 


+ The learned and worthy Dr. Lawrence, whom Dr. Johnſon 
reſpected and loved as his phyſician and friend. 7 
0 


De. J OHNSON, 


275 Ja) AMES BoownuL, The 
My DEAR BosWELL, 


«TJ am ſurpriſed - that, Eibenig 8 as you do 
the diſpoſition of your countrymen to tell lies in fa- 


your of each other*, you can be at all affected by 
any reports that circulate among them. Macpher- 
ſon never in his life offered me a fight of any ori- 
ginal or of any evidence of any kind; but thought 
only of intimidating me by noiſe and threats, till 
my laſt anſwer, that I would not be deterred from 


detecting what I thought a cheat, by the menaces 


of a ruffian put an end to our correſpondence. 

« The ſtate of the queſtion is this. He, and 
Dr. Blair, whom J conſider as deceived, ſay, that 
he copied the poem from old manuſcripts. His 
copies, if he had them, and I believe him to 
have none, are nothing. Where are the manu- 
ſcripts? They can be ſhown if they exiſt, but 
they were never ſhown. De non exiſtentibus et non 


opparentibus, ſays our law, eadem eft ratio, No 


man has a claim to credit upon his own word, 

when better evidence, if he had it, may be ea 
produced. But, ſo far as we can find, the Erſe 
language was never written till very lately for the 
purpoſes of religion, A nation that cannot write, 


or a language that was never written, has no ma- 
nuſcripts. 


« But whatever he has he never offered to ſhow, 
f old manuſcripts ſhould now be mentioned, I 


* My friend has, in this letter, relied upon my teſtimony, 
with a confidence, of which * 5 has eſcaped my recol- 


lection: 
ſhould, 


Cy —— — rr — 
mw "x " 
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ſhould, unleſs there were more evidence than can 


Tes. be eaſily had, ſuppoſe them another proof of Scotch 


conſpiracy in national falſehood. 

cc Do not cenſure the ac z you know itto 
be true. 

Dr. Memis's queſtion is ſo narrow as to 1 
no ſpeculation; ; and J have no facts before me but 
thoſe which his advocate has produced againſt you. 

« ] conſulted this morning the Preſident of the 
London College of Phyſicians, who ſays, that with 
us, Doctor of Phy/ick (we do not ſay Doctor of Me. 
dicine) is the higheſt title that a practicer of phyſick 
can have; that Doctor implies not only Phyfician, but 

teacher of phyſick ; that every Doctor is legally a 
Phyſician ; but no man, not a Do#or, can Pratlice 


Pbyſict but by licence particularly granted. The 


Doctorate is a licence of itſelf. It ſeems to us 2 
very lender cauſe of proſecution. 


«„ „ * Xx Xx # 


« ] am now engaged, but in a little time J hope 
to do all you would have. Mͤy compliments to 
Madam and Veronica. I am, Sir, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
February 7, 1775. SAM. Johxsox.“ 


What words were uſed by Mr. Macpherſon in 
his letter to the venerable Sage, I have never 
heard ; but they are generally ſaid to have been of 
a nature very different from the language of lite- 
rary conteſt, Dr. Johnſon's anſwer appeared in 
the news-papers of the day, and has ſince been 

frequent) 


fre 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
frequently re-publiſhed ; but not with perfect ac- 
curacy. I give it as dictated to me by himſelf, 
written down in his preſence, and authenticated by 
a note in we own hand writing, © This, [ think, 7 
4 true copy. 


66 Mr. Jars MAacPHERSON, | 3898 


ce RECEIVED your fooliſh and impudent let- 
ter. Any violence offered me I ſhall do my beſt to 
repel; and what I cannot do for myſelf, the law 
ſhall do for me. I hope I ſhall never be deterred 
from detecting white I think” a W ON we me- 


naces of a ruffian. 


« What would you have me e retract? 1 thought 
your book an impoſture; I think it an impoſture 
ſtill. For this opinion I have given my reaſons to 
the publick, which L here dare you to refute. Your 
rage I defy. Your abilities, ſince your Homer, 


are not ſo formidable; and what I hear of your 


morals inclines me to pay regard not to what you 
ſhall ſay, but to what you ſhall prove. You may 
print this if you will, 1 


SAM. JohxsOx.“ 


Mr. Macpherfad little knew the character of Dr. 
Johnſon, if he ſuppoſed that he could be eaſily 
intimidated; for no man was ever more remarkable 
for perſonal courage. He had, indeed, an aweful 
dread of death, or rather, c of ſomething after 
death; and what rational man, who ſeriouſly 
thinks of quitting all that he has ever known, and 


2 I have depoſited it in the Britiſh Muſeum. | 
going 


1 
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going into a new and unknown ſtate of being, can 


Zitat, 66, be without that dread? But his fear was from 


reflection; his courage natural. His fear, i in that 


one inſtance, was the reſult of philoſophical and re. 
ligious conſideration. He feared death, but he 
feared nothing elſe, not even what might occaſion 
death. Many inſtances of his reſolution may be 


mentioned. One day, at Mr. Beauclerk's houſe in 


the country, when two large dogs were fighting, 
he went up to them, and beat them till they ſ 

rated; and at another time, when told of the dan- 
ger there was that a gun might burſt if charged 
with many balls, he put in ſix or ſeven, and fired it 
off againſt a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were ſwimming together near Oxford, 
he cautioned Dr. Johnſon againſt a pool, which 
was reckoned particularly dangerous; upon which 


Johnſon directly ſwam into it. He told me him- 


ſelf that one night he was attacked in the ſtreet by 
four men, to whom he would not yield, but kept 
them all at bay, till the watch came up, and carried 
both him and them to the round-houſe. In the 
play-houſe at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed 
me, Johnſon having for a moment quitted a chair 
which was placed for him between the ſide-ſcenes, 
a gentleman took poſſeſſion of it, and when John- 
Jon on his return civilly demanded his ſeat, rudely 
refuſed to give it up; upon which Johnſon laid 
hold of it, and toſſed him and the chair into the 
pit. Foote, who ſo ſucceſsfully revived the old 
comedy, by exhibiting living characters, had re- 
ſolved to imitate Johnſon on the ſtage, expecting 


en profits from his ridicule of ſo celebrated a 
: Man. 
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man. Johnſon being informed of his intention, 
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and being at dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies's the Kur. 66. 


bookſeller, from whom I had the ſtory, he aſked Mr. 
Davies “what was the common price of an oak 
ſtick;” and being anſwered ſix-pence, «© Why 
then, Sir, (ſaid he,) give me leave to fend your 
ſervant to purchaſe me a ſhilling one. I'll have 
double quantity; for I am told Foote means to 


take me off, as he calls it, and I am determined the 


fellow ſhall not do it with impunity.” Davies 
took care to acquaint Foote of this, which 


effectually checked the wantonneſs of the mi- 
mick. Mr. Macpherſon's menaces made John- 


ſon provide himſelf with the ſame implement of 
defence; and had he been attacked, I have no 
doubt that, old as he was, he would have made his 


corporal proweſs be felt as much as his intellectual. 


His „Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scot- 
land,*” is a moſt valuable performance. It abounds 
in extenſive: philoſophical views of ſociety, and in 
ingenious ſentiment and lively deſcription. A con- 
ſiderable part of it, indeed, conſiſts of ſpeculations, 
which many years before he ſaw the wild regions 
which we viſited together, probably had employed 
his attention, though the actual ſight of thoſe ſcenes 
undoubtedly quickened and augmented them. 
Mr. Orme, the very able hiſtorian, agreed with me 
in this opinion, which he thus ſtrongly expreſſed : 
— There are in that book thoughts, which, by 
long revolution in the great mind of Johnſon, have 
deen formed and poliſned like pebbles rolled in * 
ocean!“ 


. | That | 
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That he was to ſome degree of exceſs a fru. 


= ey Engliſhman, ſo as to have ever entertained an 


© undue prejudice againſt both the country and the 
people of Scotland, muſt be allowed. But it was 
a prejudice of the head, and not of the heart. He 
had no 1ll will to the Scotch ; for, if he had been 
conſcious of that, he would never have thrown 
himſelf into the boſom of their country, and truſted 
to the protection of its remote inhabitants with a 
fearleſs confidence. His remark upon the naked. 
neſs of the country, from its being denuded of 
trees, was made after having travelled two hun- 
dred miles along the eaſtern coaſt, where cer- 
tainly trees are not to be found near the road; 
and he ſaid it was © a map of the road” which he 
gave. His diſbelief of the authenticity of the poems 
aſcribed to Oſſian, a Highland bard, was con- 
firmed in the courſe of his journey, by a very ſtri& 
examination of the evidence offered for it; and 
although their authenticity was made too much a 
national point by the Scotch, there were many re- 
ſpectable perſons in that country, who did not con- 
cur in this; ſo that his judgement upon the quel- 
tion ought not to be decried, even by thoſe who 
differ from him. As to myſelf, I can only fay, 
upon a ſubject now become very unintereſting, 
that when the fragments of Highland poetry firſt 
came out, I was much pleaſed with their wild pe- 
culiarity, and was one of thoſe who ſubſcribed to 
enable their editor, Mr. Macpherſon, then a young 
man, to make a ſearch in the Highlands and He- 
brides for a long poem in the Erſe language, which 
was reported to be preſerved ſomewhere in thoſe 

regions, 


Di. JOHNSON: 
But when there came forth an Epick 
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— in a fi books, with all the common circum- Arai, 66 


ſtances of former compoſitions of that nature; and 
when, upon an attentive examination of. it, there 
was found a perpetual recurrence of the ſame 
images which appear in the fragments ; and when 
no ancient manuſcript, to authenticate the work, 
was depoſited in any publick library, though that 
was inſiſted on as a reaſonable proof, who could 
forbear to doubt? 


| Johnſon's grateful acknowledgements. of kind- 
neſſes received in the courſe of this tour, com- 
pletely refute the brutal reflections which have been 
thrown out againſt him, as if he had made an un- 
grateful return ; and his delicacy in ſparing in his 


book thoſe who we find from his letters to Mrs. 


Thrale, were juſt objects of cenſure, is much to be 
admired. His candour and amiable diſpoſition is 
conſpicuous from his conduct, when informed by 
Mr. Macleod, of Raſay; that he had committed a 
miſtake, which gave that gentleman ſome uneaſi- 
neſs. He wrote him a courteous and kind letter 
and inſerted in the news-papers an advertiſement, 
correcting the miſtake®. 

The obſervations of my friend Mr. Dempſter 
in a letter written to me, ſoon after he had read Dr. 
Johnſon's book, are ſo juſt and liberal, that —_ 


cannot be too often repeated : 
0 


“There is nothing in the book, from beginning | 


to end, that a Scotchman need to take amils. 
| 1 % 
dee © Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” 3d edit. p. 520. 
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1775. What he ſays of the country is true; and his oh: 
5 1 qa ſervations on the people are what muſt naturally 


occur to a ſenſible, obſerving, and reflecting inha- 
bitant of a convenient metropolis, where a man on 
thirty pounds a year may be better accommodated 
with all the little wants of life, than Col or Sir 
Allan: | 

« ] am charmed with his reſearches concerning 
the Erſe language, and the antiquity of their ma- 
nuſcripts. I am quite convinced; and I ſhall rank 
Offian and his Fingals and Oſcars, amongſt the 


. nurſery tales, not the true hiſtory of our country, 


in all time to come. 

Upon the whole, the book cannot diſpleaſe, 
for it has no pretenſions. The authour neither ſays 
he is a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor very 
learned in the hiſtory of Scotland, nor a naturaliſt, 
nor a foſſiliſt. The manners of the people, and 
the face of the country, are all he attempts to de- 
ſcribe, or ſeems to have thought of. Much were it 
to be wiſhed, that they who have travelled into more 
remote, and of courſe more curious regions, had all 
poſſeſſed his good ſenſe. 
his obſervations on Glaſgow Univerſity ſhow he has 
formed a very ſound judgement. He underſtands 
our climate too ; and he has accurately obſerved 
the changes, however flow and umperceptible to 
us, which Scotland has undergone, in conſequence 


of the bleſſings of liberty and internal peace.” 
VV 


Mr. Knox, another native of Scotland, who has 
Ance made the ſame tour, and publiſned an account 


of it, is equally liberal. I have read (lays he,) 
hs 


Of the ſtate of learning, 


DR. JOHNSON. 
his book again and again, travelled with him from 
Berwick to Glenelg, through countries with which 
I am well acquainted ; failed with him from Gle- 
nelg to Raſay, Sky, Rum, Col, Mull, and Icolm- 
kill, but have not been able to correct him in any 
matter of conſequence. I have often admired the 


advances, reſpecting beck the WN and the 
people. 

7 The Doctor has every where delivered his ſen 
timents with freedom, and in many inſtances with 
2 ſeeming regard for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
and the ornament of the country, His remarks 
on the want of trees and hedges for ſhade, as 
well as for ſhelter to the cattle, are well founded, 
and merit the thanks, not the illiberal cenſure of 
the natives. He alſo felt for the diſtreſſes of the 
Highlanders, and explodes with great propriety the 
bad management of the grounds, and the neglect 
of timber in the Hebrides.” 

Having quoted Johnſon's juſt nal on 
the Raſay family, he ſays, © On the other hand, I 
tound this family equally laviſh in their encomiums 
upon the Doctor's converſation, and his ſubſequent 
avilities to a young gentleman of that country, 
who, upon waiting upon him at London, was well 
received, and experienced all the attention and re- 
150 card that a warm friend could beſtow. Mr. 
4 Macleod having alſo been-in London, waited upon 
the Doctor, who provided a magnificent and ex- 
penſive entertainment in honour on his old He- 
bridean acquaintance,” 


accuracy, the preciſion, and the juſtneſs of what he 
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And, talking of the military road by Fort Au. 


. G6, guſtus, he ſays, By this road, though one of the 


ſon's Tour with very. great pleaſure. 


molt rugged in Great-Britajn, the celebrated Dr. 
Johnſon paſſed from Inverneſs to the Hebride Iſles, 


His obſervations on the country and people are ex- 


tremely correct, judicious, and inſtructive .? 
Mr. Tytler, the acute and able vindicator of Mary 


Queen of Scots, in one of his letters to Mr. James 


Elphinſtone, publiſhed in that gentleman's © Forty 
Years' Correſpondence,” ſays, © I read Dr. John- 


errours he has fallen into, but of no great import- 
ance, and thoſe are loſt 1 in the numberleſs nn 
of his work. 

If I had leiſure, 1 could perhaps point out - the 
moſt exceptionable places; but at preſent J am in 
the country, and have not his book at hand. It is 
plain he meant to ſpeak well of Scotland; and he 
has in my apprehenſion done us great honour in 
the moſt capital article, the character of the in 
bitants.“ 110 

His private letters to Mrs. Thrale, written FR 


| ring the courſe of his journey,, which therefore may 


be ſuppoſed to convey, his genuine feelings at the 
time, abound in ſuch benignant ſentiments towards 
the people who ſhowed him civilities, that no man 
whoſe temper is not very harſh and ſour, can retain 
a doubt of the goodneſs of his heart, - 


It is painful to recollect with what hae he 
| was aſſailed by numbers of ſhallow irritable North- 
Britons, on account of his ſuppoſed injurious treat- 


7 Page 103, | 


ment 


Some few 
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ment of their country and countrymen, in his 1775. 
Journey.“ Had there been any juſt ground for 
ſuch a charge, would the virtuous and candid 
Dempſter have given his opinion of the book, in 
the terms which I have quoted ? Would the pa- 
triotick Knox * have ſpoken of it as he has done? 
Would Mr. Tytler, ſurely 5 


ce 


a Scot, if ever Scot there were, 


have expreſſed himſelf thus? And let me add, 


that, citizen of the world as I hold myſelf to be, I 
have that degree of predilection for my natale ſolum, 
nay, I have that juſt ſenſe of the merit of an ancient 
nation, which has been ever renowned for its va- 
our, which in former times maintained its inde- 
pendence againſt a powerful neighbour, and in mo- 
dern times has been equally diſtinguiſhed for its in- 
genuity and induſtry in civilized life, that I ſhould 
have felt a generous indignation at any injuſtice 
done to it. Johnſon treated Scotland no worſe 
than he did even his beſt friends, whoſe characters 
he uſed to give as they appeared to him, both in 
light and ſhade, Some people, who had not exer- 
ciſed their minds ſufficiently, condemned him for 
cenſuring his friends. But Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 

whoſe philoſophical penetration and juſtneſs of 
thinking were not leſs known to thoſe who lived 
with him, than his genius in his art is admired by 
the world, explained his conduct thus: He was 
fond of diſcrimination, which he could not ſhow 


I A with 8 regret, while this work was paſting 


through the yo (Auguſt 1790,) that this 1 Wh gentleman 
was dead. 
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without pointing out the bad as well as the good in 


every character; and as his friends were thoſe whoſe 


characters he knew beſt, they afforded him the beſt 
opportunity for n the acuteneſs of his Judge. 
ment. 

He expreſſed to his end Mr, Windham of 
Norfolk, his wonder at the extreme jealouſy of the 


Scotch, and their reſentment at having their coun- 
try deſcribed by him as it really was; when, to fay 


that it was a country as good as England, would 
have been a groſs falſehood. © None of us, (ſaid 
he,) would be offended if a foreigner who has tra- 
velled here ſhould ſay, that vines and olives don't 
grow in England.” And as to his prejudice againſt 
the Scotch, which I always aſcribed to that nation. 
ality which he obſerved in hem, he ſaid to the ſame 
gentleman, «© When I find a Scotchman to whom 
an Engliſhman is as a Scotchman, that Scotchman 
ſhall be as an Engliſhman to me.” His intimacy 
with many gentlemen of Scotland, and his employ- 
ing ſo many natives of that country as his amanu- 
enſes, prove that his prejudice was not virulent; 
and I have depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
amongſt other pieces of his writing, the following 
note in anſwer to one from me, aſking if he would 
meet me at dinner at the Mitre, though a friend of 
mine, a Scotchman, was to be there: “ Mr, 
Johnſon does not ſee why Mr. Boſwell ſhould fup- 
poſe a Scotchman leſs acceptable than any other 
man. He will be at the Mitre.“ 

My much-valued friend Dr. Barnard, now w Biſhop 
of Killatoe, having once expreſſed to him an appte- 


henſion, that if he ſhould viſit Ireland he might 
4 treat 
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! treat the people of that country more unfavourably 775. 
J than he had done the Scotch, he anſwered, with Fs 4 
| WW frong pointed double-edged wit, “Sir, you have 
0 no reaſon to be afraid of me. The Iriſn are not in 

a conſpiracy to cheat the world by falſe repreſent- 
f Wl ations of the merits of their countrymen. No, 
e Sir; the Iriſh are a Fair arne, never 
peak well of one another.“ 
I! Johnſon told me an inſtance of Scottiſh nation- 
d ality, which made a very unfavourable impreſſion 
id Wl voon his mind. A Scotchman, of ſome conſider- 
a» ation in London, folicited him to recommend, by 
rt Wl the weight of his learned authority, to be maſter 
iſt ofan Engliſh ſchool, a perſon of whom he who re- 
n- W commended him confeſſed he knew no more but 
ne thathe was his countryman. Johnſon was ſhocked 
mat this unconſcientious conduct. 
an All the miſerable cavillings againſt his © Journey,” 
icy in news-papers, magazines, and other fugitive pub- 
Yy- Wl lications, I can ſpeak from certain knowledge, 
u- only furniſhed him with ſport. At laſt there came 
nt; out a ſcurrilous volume, larger than Johnſon's own, 
im, Wl filled with malignant abuſe, under a name, real or 
ing MW fictitious, of ſome low man in an obſcure corner of 
uld Scotland, though ſuppoſed to be the work of an- 
| of Ml other Scotohmes, who has found means to make 
Mr, WW himſelf well known both in Scotland and England. 
fup- The effect which it had upon Johnſon was, to pro- 
ther duce this pleaſant obſervation to Mr. Seward, to 
whom he lent the book: This fellow mult be a 
blockhead. They don't know how to go about 
their abuſe. Who will read a five ſhilling book _ 

| N 3 | againſt | 
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againſt me ? No, Sir, if they had wit, they ſhould 
have kept Peling me with mn eM 5 


Mr. BoswrLL to Dr. Jonxsox. 


Edinburgh, Feb. 18, 1775. 


06 YOU. no have been very well pleaſed 
if you hachdined with me to day. I had for my 
gueſts, Macquharrie, young Maclean of Col, the 


fucceſſor of our friend, a very amiable man, though 


not marked with ſuch active qualities as his bro- 
ther ; Mr. Maclean of Torloiſk in Mull, a gentle- 
man of Sir Allan's family; and two of the clan Grant; 
lo that the Highland and Hebridean genius 


reigned, We had agreat deal of converſation about 


you, and drank your health in a bumper. The toaſt 
was not propoſed by me, which is a circumſtance 
to be remarked, for I am now ſo connected with 
you, that any thing that I can ſay or do to your 
honour has. not the value of an additional com- 
pliment. It is only giving you a guinea out of 
that treaſure of admiration which already belongs 
to you, and which is no hidden treaſure ; for I ſup- 
pole my admiration of you is co- exiſtent with the 
knowledge of my character. 
„ find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans | in 
general are much forider of your © Journey,” than 
the low-country or hither Scots. One of the 
Grants faid to day, that he was ſure you were 2 
man of a good heart, and a candid man, and 
ſeemed to hope he ſhould be able to convince you 
of the antiquity of a good proportion of the poems 
of Oſſian. After all that has paſſed, I think the 


matter is capable of being proved to a certain 
degree. 


Dx. JOHNSON, 
degree. I am told that Macpherſon got one old 


i MS. from Clanranald, for the reſtitution of — 66. 


which he executed a formal obligation; and it is 
affirmed, that the Gaelick (call it Erſe or call it 
Iriſh,) has been written in the H ighlands and He- 
brides for many centuries. It is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch, of the inhabitants as acquired 
any learning, poſſeſſed the art of writing as well as 
their Iriſh neighbours, and Celtick couſins ; and the 
N is, can ſufficient evidence be ſhewn of 
this ? | 

« Thoſe who are ſkilled in ancient writings can 
determine the age of MSS. or at leaſt can aſcer- 
tain the century in which they were written ; and if 


men of veracity, who are ſo ſkilled, ſhall tell us 


that MSS. in the poſſeſſion of families in the High- 
lands and iſles, are the works of a remote age, I 
think we ſhould be convinced by their teſtimony. 

« There is now come to this city, Ranald Mac- 


donald from the Iſle of Egg, who has ſeveral. 


MSS. of Erſe poetry, which he wiſhes to publiſh 
by ſubſcription. I have engaged to take three 
copies of the book, the price of which is to 
be ſix ſhillings, as 1 would ſubſcribe for all the 
Erſe that can be printed, be it old or new, that 
the language may be preſerved. This man ſays, 
that ſome of his manuſcripts are ancient; and, 
to be ſure, one of them which was ſhewn to 
me does appear to have the duſkyneſs of anti- 


quity. 
+ «„ „ „„ „ 
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<« The enquiry is not yet quite hopeleſs, and 1 
ſhould think that the exact truth nay be nm 
if proper means be uſed. 
« Iam, &c. | 
« JAMES BoSw ETL.“ 


To Thos BOSWELL, EA. 

« DEAR SIR, 

« I am ſorry that I could get no books for 

my friends in Scotland. Mr. Strahan has at laſt 

promiſed to ſend two dozen to you. If they come, 

put the names of my friends into them ; you may 

cut them out ?, and paſte them with a little ſtarch 
in the book. 

« You then are going wild about Oſſian. Why 

do you think any part can be proved? The duſky 


manuſcript of Egg is probably not fifty years old; 


if it be an hundred, it proves nothing. The tale of 
Clanranald is no proof. Has Clanranald told it? 
Can he prove it? There are, I believe, no Erſe 
manuſcripts. None of the old families had a ſingle 


letter in Erſe that we heard of. You ſay it is likely 


that they could write. The learned, if any learned 
there were, could; but knowing by that learning, 
ſome written language, in that language they wrote, 
as letters had never been applied to their own. If 
there are manuſcripts, let them be ſhewn, with ſome 


proof that they are not forged for the occaſion. 


You ſay many can remember parts of Oſſian. | 
believe all thoſe parts are verſions of the Engliſh; 
at leaſt there is no proof of their antiquity. 


From a lift in his hand-writing. | 
« Macpherſeb 
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« Macpherſon is ſaid to have made ſome tranſ- 


ations himſelf; and having taught a boy to write 88 


it, ordered him to ſay that he had learnt it of his 
orandmother. The boy, when he grew up, told 
the ſtory. This Mrs. Williams heard at Mr. 
Strahan's table. Don't be credulous ; you know 
how little a Highlander can be truſted, Mac- 
pherſon is, ſo far as I know, very quiet. Is not 
that proof enough? Every thing is againſt him. 
No viſible manuſcript ; no inſcription in the lan- 
guage: no correſpondence among friends: no 
tranſaction of buſineſs, of which a ſingle ſcrap re- 
mains 1n the ancient families. 
tence is, that the character was Saxon. If he had 
not talked unſkilfully of manuſcripts, he might have 


fought with oral tradition much longer. As to Mr, 
Grant's information, I ſuppoſe he knows much leſs 


of the matter than ourſelves, 

« In the mean time, the bookſeller ſays that the 
ſale * is ſufficiently quick. They printed four 
thouſand. Correct your copy wherever it is wrong, 
and bring it up. Your friends will all be glad to ſee 
you. I think of going myſelf into the country 
about May. | | 

« I am ſorry that I have not managed to ſend the 
book ſooner. I have left four for you, and do not 
reſtrict you abſolutely to follow my directions in the 
Gftribution. You muſt uſe your own diſcretion. 

% Make.my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell; I 
ſuppoſe ſhe is now juſt beginning to forgive me, I 
am, dear Sir, your humble ſervant, 

Feb. 25, 1775. Sa. Jokxsox.“ 

Of his Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands of ene, N 
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Macpherſon's pre- 
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On Tueſday, March 21, J arrived in London; 
and on repairing to Dr. Johnſon's before dinner, 
found him in his ſtudy, fitting with Mr. Peter 
Garrick, the elder brother of David, ſtrongly re. 
ſembling him in countenance and voice, but of 
more ſedate and placid manners. Johnſon in- 
formed me, that though Mr. Beauclerk was in 
great pain, it was hoped he was not in danger, and 


that he now wiſhed to conſult. Dr. Heberden to try 


the effect of a new underſtanding. Both at this 
interview, and in the evening at Mr. Thrale's, 
where he and Mr. Peter Garrick and I met again, 
he was vehement on the ſubject of the Oſſian con- 
troverſy ; obſerving, * We do not know that there 
are any ancient Erſe manuſcripts; and we have no 
other reaſon to diſbelieve that there are men with 
three heads, but that we do not know that there 
are any ſuch men.“ He alſo was outrageous, upon 
his ſuppoſition that my countrymen © loved Scot- 
land better than truth,” ſaying, © All of them— 


nay not all, — but droves of them, would come up, 


and atteſt any thing for the honour of Scotland,” 
He alſo perſevered in his wild allegation, that he 
queſtioned if there was a tree between Edinburgh 
and the Engliſh border older than himſelf. I aſ- 
ſured him he was miſtaken, and ſuggeſted. that the 
proper puniſhment would be that he ſhould receive 


a ſtripe at every tree above a hundred years old, 


that was found within that ſpace. He laughed, 
and ſaid, „J believe I might ſuhmit to it for a 
baubee !” 

The doubts which, in my 3 with 


him, I had ventured to ſtate as to the juſtice and 
wiſdom 
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xiſdom of the conduct of Great-Britain towards 
the American colonies, | while I at the ſame time 
requeſted that he would enable me to inform my- 
elf upon that momentous ſubject, he had altogether 
diſregarded ; and had recently publiſhed a pamph- 
kt, entitled, Taxation no Tyranny ; an anſwer to 
the Reſolutions and Addreſs we the American 
Congreſs.“ 

He had long before indulged a unfavourable 
kntiments of our fellow· ſubjects in America. For, 


x early as 1769, I was told by Dr. John Camp- 
bell, that he had ſaid of them, © Sir, they are a 


race of convicts, and ought to be thankful for _y 
thing we allow them ſhort of hanging.” C 

Of this performance I avoided to talk with Ye ; 
for I had now formed a clear and ſettled opinion, 
that the people of America were well warranted td 
reſiſt a claim that their fellow - ſubjects in the mother- 
country ſhould have the entire command of their 
fortunes, by taxing them without their own con- 
kent; and the extreme violence which it breathed, 
appeared to me ſo unſuitable to the mildneſs of a 
chriſtian philoſopher, and ſo directly oppoſite to 
the principles of peace which he had ſo beautifully 
rcommended in his pamphlet reſpecting Falk- 
land's INand's, that I was ſorry to ſee him appear 
a fo unfavourable a light. Beſides, I could not 
perceive in itthat ability of argument, or that felicity 
dexprefſion, for which he was, upon other occa- 
tons, ſo eminent. Poſitive aſſertion, ſarcaſtical 
kyerity, and extravagant ridicule, which he him 


tf reprobated as a teſt of truth, were united in this 
hapſody, 


'T ho 
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ain a 
That this pamphlet was written at the defire of bed 


thoſe who were then in power, I have no doubt; . 


and, indeed, he owned to me, that it had been re. An 
viſed and curtailed by ſome of them. He told me, {M9 
that they had ſtruck out one paſſage, which was to I bam 
this effect: That the Coloniſts could with no ſv. Wo! it 
lidity argue from their not having been taxed while MW T! 
in their infancy, that they ſhould not now be taxed, vords 
We do not put acalf into the plow ; we wait till he fr 4 
is an ox.“ He ſaid, They ſtruck it out either flit 
critically as too ludicrous, or politically as too ex- Vea 
aſperating. I care not which. It was their buſi- Wiz w 
neſs. If an architect ſays, I will build five ſtories, MW 74: 
and the man who employs him ſays, I will have o. 
only three, the employer is to decide.” es, MW Af 


Sir, (ſaid I,) in ordinary caſes. But ſhould it be M pmp 


f when the architect gives his {kill and labour I mean. 
gratis? a cert 
Unſavourable as I am conſtrained to ar ml ©. 
opinion of this pamphlet was, yet, ſince it was {ME ::24y, 
congenial with the ſentiments of numbers at that IF a, 
time, and as every thing relating to the writings of Wi 
Dr. Johnſon is of importance in literary hiſtory, I 14/4 
ſhall therefore inſert ſome paſſages which were Wt: 4 
ſtruck out, it does not appear why, either by him- Wl: 
ſelf or thoſe who reviſed it. They appear printed IM he»; 
in a few proof leaves of it in my poſſeſſion, marked MW we 1 
with corrections in his own hand-writing, Le King 
diſtinguiſh them by Utalicks. meaſu1 
In the paragraph where he ſays, the Abet morta, 
were incited to reſiſtance by European intelligence ¶ under 
from men whom they thought their friends, but I U 
who were friends only to themſelves,” there fo. 
lowed, 


o 
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of Morel “ and made, by their ſelfiſhneſs, the enemies of 1775. 
t; thetr country.” 3 . 
ge. And the next paragraph ran thus: On the ori- 
ne, nal contrivers of miſchief, rather than on thoſe 


'to WM bon they Dave deluded, let an . nation pour 
ſo. Wot its vengeance.” 


ile The paragraph which came next was in theſe 
ed, Wwords: Unhappy is that country in which men can hope 
he Wir advancement by favouring its enemies. The trans. 
her WM (ity of Sable government is not always eaſily. pre- 
ex- N Vbed againſt the machinations of ſingle Innovators ; 
uſi- , what can be the hope of quiet, when faitions boſtile 
ies, Wo be legiſlature, can be openty farmed and openly 
ave oed? 
es, WM After the ah which now concludes the 
be pamphlet, there followed this, in which he certainly 
our I means the great Earl of Chatham, and glances at 
| 2 certain popular Lord Chancellor.” 
my © 77, by the fortune of war, they drive us utterly 
was Ne, what they will do next can only be conjectured. 
that F a nete monarchy is erected, they will want a KING. 
of H 0-0 fir/# takes into his hand the ſceptre of America, 
„ 1B ould have @ name of good omen. WILLIAM bas | 
vere ben knoten both as congueror and deliverer; and per- 
im- tops England, however contemned, . might yet ſupply 
nted i em with AN TRER WILLIAM. Whigs, indeed, 
ked re 107 willing to be governed; and it is poſſible that. 
hall KWG WILLIAM may be ftrongly inclined to guide their 
 {Wnegrres : but Whigs bave been cheated like other 
cans Wi nora, and ſuffered their leader to become their tyrant, 
ence BY inder the name of their PROTECTOR, What more 
. I tory will receive from England, no man can tell. 
Ot | | In 
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L hy 66. CuANcELLOR.“ d Eg 


Then came this paragraph: | Ply 
 & Their numbers are, at preſent, not quite ſufficient 
For the greatne/s which, in ſome form" of government or 
other, is to rival the ancient monarchies ; but by Dr. 
Franklin's rule of progreſſion, they will, in à century 
and a quarter, be more than equal to the inhabitants o 
Europe, When the Whigs of America are thus mul. 
tiplied, let the Princes of the earth tremble in their P4- 
laces. If they ſhould continue to double and 10 aiuble, 
their own hemiſphere will not contain them, But le 
not our boldeſt oppugners of authority look forward With 
. to this futurity of M biggi jm.” | 

Ho it ended I know not, as it is cut off abrupt 
at the foot of the laſt of theſe proof pages. 

His pamphlets in ſupport of the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration were publiſhed on his own account, 
and he afterwards collected them into a volume, 
with the title of © Political Tracts, by the Authoy 
of the Rambler, with this motto, : 


e Fallitur egregio quiſquis ſub Principe credit 
Servitium; nunquam libertas gratior extat 
« Quam ſub Rege pio. CLAUDIANUS, 


Theſe pamphlets drew upon him numerous at- 
tacks. Againſt the common weapons of literary 
warfare he was hardened ; but there were two in- 
ſtances of animadverſion which I communicated to 
him, and from what I could judge, both from his 
filence and his looks, 1 to me to imprels 
him much. 


One 
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One was, 4 Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnſon, 


occaſioned by his late political Publications.” It 


appeared previous to his Taxation no Tyranny,“ 
and was written by Dr. Joſeph Towers. In that 
performance, Dr. Johnſon was treated with the re- 
ſpect due to ſo eminent a man, while his conduct 
3 2 political writer was boldly and pointedly ar- 
nigned, as inconfiſtent with the character of one, 
who, if he did employ his pen upon politicks, © it 
might reaſonably be expected ſhould diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, not by party violence and-rancour, Buy 171 
moderation and by wiſdom.“ | 

It concluded thus: * I would, however, wiſh you 
to remember, ſhould you again addreſs the publick 
under the character of a political writer, that luxu- 


ance of imagination or energy of language, will 
ll compenſate for the want of candour, of juſtice, 


ud of truth. And I ſhall only add, that ſhould 1 
hereafter be diſpoſed to read, as I heretofore have 
done, the moſt excellent of all your performances, 
TnE RAuBLER,' the pleaſure which I have been 
accuſtomed to find init will be much diminiſned by 
the reflection that the writer of ſo moral, ſo elegant, 
and ſo valuable a work, was capable of proſtituting 
his talents in ſuch productions as © The Falſe 


Alarm,” the Thoughts on the Tranſactions re- 


ſpecting Falkland's Iſlands, and c The Patriot.” 


I am willing to do Juſtice to the merit of Dr. 


Towers, of hem I will fay, that although I ab- 
hor his Whiggiſh democratical notions and pro- 
penſities, (for I will not call them principles,) L 


eſteem him as an ingenious, knowing, and very con- 


vivial man. 


The 
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The other inſtance was a paragraph of a letter to 


AT me, from my old and moſt intimate friend the 
Reverend Mr. Temple, who wrote the character of | 
Gray, which has had the honour to be adopted 
both by Mr. Maſon and Dr. Johnſon in their ac. 
The words were, How can 
your great, I will not ſay your pious, but your moral Þ 
friend, ſupport the barbarous meaſures of adminiſ- 


counts of that poet. 


tration, which they have not the face to aſk even 


their infidel penſioner Hume to defend“. 

However confident of the rectitude of his own | 
mind, Johnſon may have felt ſincere uneaſineſs that | 
his conduct ſhould be erroneouſly imputed to un- 
worthy motives, by good men, and that the in- 
fluence of his valuable writings ſhould on that 


account be in any degree obſtructed or leſſened. 


He complained to a Right Honourable friend of 
diſtinguiſhed talents and very elegant manners, | 
with whom he maintained a long intimacy, and 
whoſe generoſity towards him will afterwards ap- | 
pear, that his penſion having been given to him as } 
a literary character, he had been applied to by ad- 
miniſtration to write political pamphlets ; and he | 


was even ſo much irritated, that he declared his re- 
ſolution to reſign his penſion, His friend ſhowed 
him the impropriety of ſuch a meaſure, and he af- 
rerwards expreſſed his gratitude, and ſaid he had 
received good advice, To that friend he once 
ſignified a wiſh to have his penſion ſecured to him 


for his life; but he neither aſked nor received from 


government any reward whatſoever for his political 
labours. 
On 
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On Friday, March 24, I met him at the 
LiTERARY CLus, where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. 
Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. Veſey, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. 
Steevens, and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came 
in, we talked of his “ Journey to the Weſtern 
Iſlands,” and of his coming away, * willing to 
believe the ſecond ſight?,” which ſeemed to excite 
ſome ridicule. I was then ſo impreſſed with the 
truth of many of the ſtories of it which I had 
been told, that I avowed my conviction, ſaying 
« He is only willing to believe, I do believe. The 
evidence is enough for me, though not for his 
great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle will 
fill a pint bottle. I am filled with belief. 1A 
you? (ſaid Colman, ) then cork it up.” 

I found his © Journey” the common onde of 
converſation 1 in London at this time, wherever I 
happened to be. At one of Lord Mansfield's for- 
mal Sunday evening converſations, ſtrangely called 
Tevees, his Lordſhip addreſſed me, © We have all 
been reading your travels, Mr, Boſwell.” - I an- 
ſwered, © 1 was but the humble attendant of Dr. 
Johnſon.” The Chief Juſtice replied, with that, air 
and mannerwhich none, who ever ſaw and heard him, 
can forget, © He ſpeaks ill of nobody but Oſſian.“ 

Johnſon was in high ſpirits this evening at the 


club, and talked with great animation and ſucceſs. 


He attacked Swift, as he uſed to do upon all oc- 
caſions. The Tale of a Tub' is ſo much ſupe- 
our to his other writings, that one can hardly 


—9 ohaſan' 1 75 . ene to the Weſtern nd. of Scotland, 1 
edit. 1785, p. 256. | 
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believe he was the authour of it. There is in it 
ſuch a vigour of mind, ſuch a ſwarm of thoughts, 
ſo much of nature, and art, and life.” I won- 
dered to hear him ſay of “ Gulliver's Travels,“ 


« When once you have thought of big men and 


little men, it is very eaſy to do all the reſt.” I en- 
deavoured to make a ſtand for Swift, and tried to 
rouſe thoſe who were much more able to defend 
him ; but in vain. 
cord allowed very great merit to the inventory of ar- 
ticles found in the pocket of «© the Man Mountain,” 
particularly the deſcription of his watch, which it 
was conjectured was his Gop, as he conſulted it 


Johnſon at laſt of his own ac- | 


by 
s 
ky 
£ 
1 
I 


upon all occaſions. He obſerved, that * Swift put : 


his name to but two things, (after he had a name 
to put,) The Plan for the Improvement of the 


Engliſh Language, and the laſt © Dra pier's Letter.“ 


From Swift, there was an eaſy tranſition' to Mr. | 
ce Sheridan is a 
wonderful admirer of the tragedy of Douglas, and | 
Some 
years ago, at a coffee-houſe in Oxford, I called to 


Thomas Sheridan. — J oHNSON. 
preſented its authour with a gold medal. 


him, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how came 


This doubt has been muchlagitated, I think without good reaſon. 
Dr. Johnfon here ſpeaks only to the internal evidence. I take leave 
to differ from him, having a very high eſtimation of the powers of 
Dr. Swift. His Sentiments of a church of England-man ; his 
Sermon on the Trinity,” and other ſerious pieces, prove his 
learning as well as his acuteneſs in logick and metaphyſicks; and 
His various compoſitions of a different caſt exhibit not only wit, 
humour, and ridicule ; but a knowledge «of nature, and art, and 
life: A combination therefore of thoſe powers, when (as the 
ce Apology” ſays) the authour was young, his invention at the 
heighth, and his reading freſh in his head, . "_ porter 
« The Tale F a 14. : 
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ou to give a gold medal to Home, for writing that 
ſooliſn play er? This, you fee, was wanton and in- 
ſolent; but I meant to be wanton and inſolent. A 
medal has no value but as a ſtamp of merit. And 
was Sheridan to aſſume to himſelf the right of 
giving that ſtamp? If Sheridan was magnificent 
enough to beſtow a gold medal as an honorary re- 
ward of dramatick excellence, he ſhould have re- 
queſted one of the Univerſities to chooſe the perſon 
on whom it ſhould be conferred. Sheridan had no 
right to give aſtamp of merit: it was counterfeit- 
ing Apollo's coin.” 

On Monday, March 27, I breakfaſted with him 


at Mr. Strahan's. He told us, that he was en- 


gaged to go that evening to Mrs. Abington's be- 
nefit. © She was viſiting ſome ladies whom I was 
viſiting, and begged that I would come to her be- 
nefit, I told her I could not hear: but ſhe inſiſted 
ſo much on my coming, that it would have been 
brutal to have refuſed her.” This was a ſpeech 
quite characteriſtical. He loved to bring forward 
his having been in the gay circles of life; and 
he was, perhaps, a little vain of the ſolicitations 
of this elegant and faſhionable actreſs. He told us, 
the play was to be © The Hypocrite,” altered from 
Cibber's © Nonjuror,” ſo as to ſatyrize the Me- 
thodiſts. „I do not think (ſaid he,) the charac- 
ter of the Hypocrite juſtly applicable to the Me- 
tnodiſts ; but it was very applicable to the Non- 


jurors. I once ſaid to Dr. Madan, a clergyman of 


Ireland, who was a great Whig, that perhaps a 
Nonjuror would have been leſs criminal in taking 
the oaths impoſed by the ruling power, than re- 

982 fuſing 
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fuſing them; becauſe refuſing them, neceſſarily 


laid him under almoſt an irreſiſtible temptation to 


be more criminal; for, a man muſt live, and if he 
precludes himſelf from the ſupport furniſhed by the 
eſtabliſnment, will probably be reduced to very 
wicked ſhifts to maintain himſelf?” BoswsLL. 
« | ſhould think, Sir, that a man who took the 
oaths contrary to his principles, was a determined 
wicked man, becaule he was ſure he was commit- 
ting perjury: whereas a Nonjuror might be in- 


3 This was not merely a curſory remark; for in his Life of 
Fenton he obſerves, «© With many other with and virtuous men, 
who at that time of diſcord and debate [about the beginning of 
this century,] conſulted conſcience well or ill informed, more 
than intereſt, he doubted the legality of the government; and 


refuſing to qualify himſelf for publick employment, by taking the 


oaths required, left the Univerſity without a degree.” This con- 
duct Johnſon calls perverſeneſs of integrity.” 

The queſtion concerning the morality of taking oaths, of 
whatever kind, impoſed by the prevailing power at the time, 
rather than to be excluded from all conſequence, or even any con- 
fiderable uſefulneſs in ſociety, has been agitated with all the 
acutencſs of caſuiſtry. It is related, that he who deviſed the 
oath of abjuration, profligately boaſted, that he had framed a teſt 
which ſhould “damn one half of the nation and ſtarve the other.” 
Upon minds. not exalted to inflexible rectitude, or minds in which 
zeal for a party is predominant to exceſs, taking that oath again 
conviction, may have been palliated under the plea of neceſſity, or 
ventured 92 in Re, as upon the whole producing more good 
than evil. 

At a county election in Scotland, many years ago, when there 
was a wart conteſt between the friends of the Hanoverian ſue- 
cem̃on, and thoſe againſt it, the oath of abjuration having been 
demanded, the frecholders upon one fide roſe to go away. 
Upon u hich a very ſanguine gentleman, one of their number, 
ran to the door to ſtop them, calling out with much earneſtneſs, 
8 Nay, N 775 my friends, and let us ſwear the rogues out of it!” 


ſenſibly 


CO 
m 


DR. JOHNSON. 
ſenſibly led to do what was wrong, Were bein 
ſo directly conſcious of it.” JohxNS . e Why, 


Sir, a man who goes to bed to his patron's wife is 
pretty ſure that he 1s committing wickedneſs.” 


BOSwEL LI. © Did the nonjuring clergymen do ſo, 
Sir?” Jonnson. © ] am afraid many of them 
dE | 

I was ſtartled at his argument, and could by no 
means think 1t convincing. Had not his own fa- 
ther complied with the requiſition of government, 
(as to which he once obſerved to me, when I 
preſſed him upon it, © Tha?, Sir, he was to ſertle 
with himſelf,“) he would probably have thought 


more e of a Jacobite who took the 


oaths: 


Te had he not reſembled 
« My father as he core 


Mr. Strahan talked of Jaunching into the great 
ocean of London, in order to have a chance for 
riſing into eminence ; and obſerving that many men 
were kept back from trying their fortunes there, 
becauſe they were born to a competency, ſaid, 
e Small certainties are the bane of men of talents ;” 
which Johnſon confirmed. Mr. Strahan put 
Johnſon in mind of a remark which he had made to 
him; © There are few ways in which a man can 
be more innocently employed than in getting 
money.” © The more one thinks of this, (aid 
Strahan,) the juſter it will appear.” 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the 


country as an apprentice, upon Johnſon's recom- 


mendation. Johnſon having enquired after him, 
O 8. | ſaid, 
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ſaid, © Mr. Strahan, let me have five guineas on 


account, and [I'll give this boy one. Nay, if a man 
recommends a boy, and does nothing tor him, it is 
ſad work. Call him down.” 

I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr, 
Strahan's houſe; and there I had a proof of what J 
had heard him profeſs, that he talked alike to all, 


« Some people tell you that they let themſelves . 


down to the capacity of their hearers. I never do 
that. I ſpeak uniformly, in as intelligible a manner 
as can. 

« Well, my boy, how do you go on? e Pretty 
well, Sir; but they are afraid I an't ſtrong enough 
for ſome parts of the buſineſs?” JohN. © Why 
I ſhall be ſorry for it; for when you conſider with 
how little mental power and corporeal labour a 
printer can get a guinea a week, it is a very deſire- 
able occupation for you, Do you hear, — take all 
the pains you can; and if this does not do, we 
muſt think of ſome other way of life for you. 
There's a guinea.” 

Here was one of the many, many inſtances of 
his active benevolen ce. At the fame time, the 
ſlow and ſonorous folemnity with which, while he 
bent himſelf down, he addreſſed a little thick 
ſhort-legged boy, contraſted with the boy's auk- 
wardneſs and awe, could not but excite ſome lu- 
dicrous emotions, | 

I raet him at Drury-lane play-houſe in the eve- 
ning. Sir Joſhua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington's 
requeſt, had promiled to bring a body of wits to 
her benefit; and having ſecured forty places in the 


the 
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the group. Johnſon ſat on the ſeat direaly be- © 
hind me; and as he could- neither ſee nor hear at Fat: 85. 


ſuch a diſtance from the ſtage, be was wrapped up 
in grave abſtraction, and ſeemed quite a cloud, 

amidſt all the ſunſhine of glitter and gaiety. 1 
wondered at his patience in ſitting out a play of 
five acts, and a farce of two. He aid very little; 
but after the prologue to © Bon Ton” had been 
ſpoken, which he could hear pretty well from the 


more ſlow and diſtin& utterance, he talked of pro- 


logue- writing, and obſerved, Dryden has written 
prologues ſuperiour to any that David Garrick has 


written; but David Garrick has written more. 


good prologues than Dryden has done. It is 
wonderful that he has been able to write ſuch va- 
riety of them.“ 

At Mr. Beauclerk's, where 1 appel was Mr. 
Garrick, whom I made happy with Johnſon's 
praiſe of his prologues ; and I ſuppoſe, in gratitude 
to him, he 'took up one of his favourite topicks, 
the nationality of the Scotch, which he maintained 
in a pleaſant manner, with the aid of a little poeti- 


cal fiction. © Come, come, don't deny it: they 


are really national. Why, now, the Adams are as 
liberal-minded men as any in the world: but, I 
don't know how it is, all their workmen are Scotch. 
You are, to be ſure, wonderfully free from that na- 
tionality ; but ſo it happens, that you employ the 
only Scotch ſhoe-black in London.” He imitated 
the manner of his old maſter with ludicrous exag- 
geration; repeating, with pauſes and half-whiſt- 
lings interjected, 
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ce Os homini ſublime dedit, —celumque tueri 
bh Julſit, ;,—et erectos ad fidera—tollere vultus.” 


looking downwards all the time, and, while pro- 
nouncing the four laſt words, abſolutely touching 
the ground with a kind of contorted geſticula- 
tion. 

Garrick, however, when he pleaſed, could! imi- 
tate Johnſon very exactly; for that great actor, 
with his diſtinguiſhed powers of expreſſion which 
were ſo univerſally admired, poſſeſſed alſo an admi- 
rable talent of mimickry. He was always jealous 
that Johnſon ſpoke lightly of him. I recollect his 
exhibiting him to me one day, as if ſaying, © Davy 
is futile,” which he uttered perfectly with the tone 
and air of Johnſon. 


cannot too frequently requeſt of my readers, | 


while they peruſe, my account of Johnſon's con- 
verſation, to endeavour to keep in mind his deli- 
berate and ſtrong utterance, His mode of ſpeak- 
ing was indeed very impreſſive*; and I wiſh it 
could be preſerved as muſick is written, according 


+ My noble friend Lord Pembroke ſaid once to me at Wilton, 


with a happy pleaſantry and ſome truth, that Dr. Johnſon's 
ſayings would not appear ſo extraordinary, were it not for his 
bow-wwow way.” The ſayings themſelves are generally of ſterling 
merit; but, doubtleſs, his manner was an addition to their effect: 
and therefore ſhould be attended to as much as may be. It is 
neceſſary, however, to guard thoſe who were not acquainted with 
him, againſt overcharged imitations or caricatures of his manner, 
which are frequently attempted, and many of which are ſecond- 
hand copies from the late Mr. Henderſon the actor, who, though 
a good mimick of ſome perſons, did not repreſent Johnſon cor- 
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to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who 
has ſhown how the recitation of Mr: Garrick, and 
other eminent ſpeakers, might be tranſq itted to 
poſterity in ſcore ©. 

Next day I dined with Johnſon a at Mr. Thrale's. 
He attacked Gray, calling him © a dull fellow.” 
BosWELL. © I underſtand he was reſerved, and 
might appear dull in company ; but ſurely he was 
not dull in poetry.” JohxsON. “ Sir, he was 
dull in company, dull in his cloſet, dull every 
where. He was dull in a new way, and that 
made many people think him GREAT. He was a 
mechanical poet.” He then repeated ſome ludi- 

crous lines, which have eſcaped my memory, and 
ſaid, © Is not that OREAT, like his Odes?” Mrs. 
Thrale maintained that his Odes were melodious ; 
upon which he exclaimed, 


©« Weave the warp, and weave the woof ;”— 
uf 


I added, in a ſolemn tone, 


« The winding-ſheet of Edward's race.” 


There is a good line.” —< Aye, (ſaid he,) and the 
next line is a good one, (pronouncing it contempt- 
uouſly;) 


See ** Preſodia Rationalis; or, an Eſſay towards eſtabliſhing 
the Melody and Meaſure of Speech, to be expreſſed and perpetu- 


ated by peculiar Symbols.“ London, 17; 9: 
»I uſe the phraſe in /core, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it in 


his Dictionary. A Song in ScoRE, the words with the mufi- 


3 

1 cal notes of a ſong annexed.” But I underſtand that in ſcientifick 

5 propriety it means all the parts of. a muſical compoſition noted 
down in the characters by which it is exhibited to the eye of the 

Kilful, 


« Give 
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cc Give ample verge and room enough,” —- 


Etat. 66. « No, Sir, there are but two ſtanzas in Gray's 


deter others from the ſame perverſion,” 


poetry, which are in his © Elegy in a Country 


Church-yard.” He then repeated the ſtanza, 


cc For who to dumb nen a prey,” &c, 


miſtaking one word; for inſtead of precindis he 


faid confines, He added, © The other ftanza J 
forget.” 

A young lady who had married a man much her 
inferiour in rank being mentioned, a queſtion 
aroſe how a woman's relations ſhould behave to 
her in ſuch a ſituation ; and, while I recapitulate 
the debate, and recollect what has ſince happened, 
I cannot but be ſtruck in a manner that delicacy 
forbids me to expreſs, While I contended that ſhe 
ought to be treated with an inflexible ſteadineſs of 
diſpleaſure, Mrs. Thrale was all for mildneſs and 
forgiveneſs, and, according to the vulgar phraſe, 
« making the beſt of a bad bargain.” JokNsox. 
Madam, we muſt diſtinguiſh. Were I man of 


rank, I would not let a daughter ſtarve who had 


made a mean marriage ; but having voluntarily de- 
oraded herſelf from the ſtation which ſhe was 
originally entitled to hold, I would ſupport her 
only in that which ſhe herſelf had choſen; and 
would not put her on a level with my other daugh- 
ters. You are to conſider, Madam, that it is 
our duty to maintain the ſubordination of civilized 
ſociety; and when there is a groſs and ſhameful de- 
viation from rank, it ſhould be puniſhed fo as ta 


Ader 


DR. JOHNSON: 

After frequently conſidering this ſubject, I am 
more and more confirmed in what I then meant to 
expreſs, and which was ſanctioned by the authority, 
and illuſtrated by the wiſdom, of Johnſon; and I 
think it of the utmoſt conſequence to the happi- 
neis of Society, to which ſubordination is, abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. It is weak, and contemptible, 


and unworthy, in a parent to relax in ſuch a caſe, 
It is ſacrificing general advantage to private feel- 
ings. And let it be conſidered, that the claim of 
a davghter who has acted thus, to be reſtored to 
her former ſituation, is either fantaſtical or unjuſt. 
If there be no value in the diſtinction of rank, what 
does ſhe ſuffer by being kept in the ſituation to 
which ſhe has deſcended? If there be a value in 
that diſtinction, it ought to be ſteadily maintained, 
If indulgence be ſhown to ſuch conduct, and the 
offenders know that in a longer or ſhorter time they 
{hall be received as well as if they had not conta- 
minated their blood by a bale alliance, the great 
check upon that inordinate caprice which generally 
occaſions low marriages, will be removed, and the 
fair and comfortable order of improved lite will be 
miſerably diſturbed, | 

Lord Cheſterfield's letters being mentioned, 
Johnſon ſaid, © It was not to be wondered at that 
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they had ſo great a ſale, conſidering that they were 


the letters of a ſtateſman, a wit, one who had been 
ſo much in the mouths of mankind, one long accuſ- 
tomed virum volitare per ora.” 

On Friday, March 31, 1 ſupped with him and 
ſome friends at a tavern. One of the company 
attempted, with too much forwardneſs, to rally 


him 
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him on his late appearance at the theatre; but had 
reaſon to repent of his temerity. “ Why, Sir, did 
you go to Mrs. Abington's benefit? Did you ſee ?? 
Jornson. © No, Sir.” „ Did you hear?” 
JornsoN. *© No, Sir.” „Why then, Sir, did you 
go?” Jornson. © Becauſe, Sir, ſhe is a favourite 
of the publick; and when the publick cares the 
thouſandth part for you that it does for her, I will 
go to your benefit too.“ 

Next morning I won a ſmall bet from Lady 
Diana Beauclerk, by aſking him as to one of his 
particularities, which her Ladyſhip laid I durſt not 
do. It ſeems he had been frequently obſerved at 
the club to put into his pocket the Seville oranges, 
after he had ſqueezed the juice of them into the 


drink which he made for himſelf. Beauclerk and 


Garrick talked of it to me, and feemed to think 
that he had a ſtrange unwillingneſs to be diſcovered. 
We could not divine what he did with them; and 
this was the bold queſtion to be put. I ſaw on his 
table the ſpoils of the preceding night, ſome freſh 
peels nicely ſcraped and cut into pieces. *, Sir, 
(ſaid J,) I now partly ſee what you do with the 
ſqueezed oranges which you put into your pocket 
at the club,” Joranson. © I have a great love 
for them.” BosweLL. © And pray, Sir, what do 
you do with them? You ſcrape them, it ſeems, 
very neatly, and what next?” Jonanson. ö Let 
them dry, Sir.” BoswELI. And what next?” 
Joansow. © Nav, Sir, you ſhall know their fate 
no further.” PFoswtLL. © Then the world muſt be 
left in the dark. It muſt be faid, (aſſuming a 
mock ſolemnity,) he ſcraped them, and lets them 
6 | | dry, 
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dry, but what he did with them next, he never 1775. 
could be prevailed upon to tell.“ Johnson. r 
« Nay, Sir, you ſhould ſay it more empharically :— 
he could not be prevailed n even ** his deareſt 
friends, to tell.“ 
He had this morning received his Diploma as 
Doctor of Laws from the Univerſity of Oxford. 
He did not vaunt of his new dignity, but I under- 
ſtood he was highly pleaſed with it. I ſhall here 
inſert the progreſs and completion of that high 
academical honour, in the ſame manner as I have 
traced his obtaining that of Maſter of Arts. 


To the Reverend Dr. F OTHERGILL, Vice-Chancellor 1 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, to be communicated J 
to the Heads of Houſes, and propoſed in Con- 


vocation. 8 ö 


« Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Chancellor, | 0 | 


« THE honour of the degree of M. A. by 
diploma, formerly conferred upon Mr. Sauk. 
Johxsox, in conſequence of his having eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the publication of a ſeries | 
of eſſays, excellently calculated to form the manners 2 
of the people, and in which the cauſe of rehgion E 
and morality has been maintained and recom- | 
mended by the ſtrongeſt powers of argument and | | 
elegance of language, reflected an equal degree of | | 
luſtre upon the Univerſity itſelf. 

«© The many learned labours which have ſince 
that time employed the attention and diſplayed the 
abilities of that great man, ſo much to the advance- 
ment of literature and the benefit of the com- 
munity, 
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munity, render him worthy of more diſtinguiſhed 
honours in the republick of letters : and I perſuade 
myſelf, that I ſhall act agreeably to the ſentiments 
of the whole Univerſity, in defiring that it may be 
propoſed in Convocation to confer on him the de- 
gree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma, to which 
I readily give my conſent ; and am, 


«© Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentleman, 


« Your affectionate friend and ſervant, 
« Downing-ftreet, « NORTH.“ 
March 23, 1775.” | 


DiPLOMAa. 


« CANCELLARTUS, Magifiri, et Scholares Uni. 


verſitatis Oxonienſis omnibus ad guos preſentes Literæ 
pervenerint, ſalutem in Domino Sempiternam. 


ce SCIATIS, Virum illuſtrem, SAMUELEM JOHN- 


SON, in omni humaniorum literarum genere eruditum, 


omniumque ſcientiarum comprebenſione feliciſſimum, 


ſcriptis ſuis, ad popularium mores formandos ſummd 


verborum elegantia ac ſententiarum gravitatis compo- 


fitis, ita olim inclaruiſſe, ut dignus videretur cui ab 


Academid ſud eximia quædam laudis premia deferentur, 
guique venerabilem Magiſtrorum n ſummd cum 
dignitate cooptaretur : 

« Cum verd eundem clariſſimum virum tot 1 
tantique labores, in patrid præſertim lingud ornandd 


et ſtabiliendd feliciter impenſi, ita inſigniverint, ut in 


Literarum Republics PRINCEPS jam et PRIMARIUS 


Jure habeatur; Nos CANCELLARIUS, Magiſtri, ei 


o Extracted from the Convocation Regiſter, Oxford. 
3 Ss bolares 


Fc 


x JOHNSON. 27 

Scholares obs Oxonienſis, qud talis viri merita 177 

pari honoris remuneratione exequentur, et perpetuum 3 
fue femul laudis, noftreque erga literas propenfiſiimæ 

voluntatts extet monumentum, in ſolenni Convocatione 

Doforum et Magiſtrorum Regentium, et non Re- 

gentium, prædictum SAMUELEM JOHNSON Doctorem in 

Jure Civilt renunciavimus et conſtituimus, eumque 

virtute preſentis Diplomatis ſingulis juribus, privi- 

legiis et honoribus, ad iſtum gradum quaqua perti- 

nentibus, fruit et gaudere juſſimus. In cujus ret 

teftimonium commune Univerfitatis Oxonienfis [7 Den 

preſentibus apponi ferimus. 1 


cc Datum in Domo noſtræ Convocationis die tricgſimo 
Menſis Martii, Anno Domini Milleſtmo ſeptingentęſimo, 
ſeptuageſimo quinto. 


60 Viro Reverendo THOMæx FOTHERGILL, S. T. P. 

W Oxonienſis Vice-Canceliario. 

e F. P.. D. 
« SAM. JOHNSON. 

« MULTIS non eft opus, ut teſtimonium quo, ; 
te prefide, Oxonienſes nomen meum poſteris commendd- 
runt, quali animo acceperim compertum faciam. Nemo 
bi placens non lætatur; nemo fibi non placet, qui vobis, 
literarum arbitris, placere potuit. Hoc tamen habet 
incommodi tantum beneficium, quod mihi nunquam poſt = 
hac fine veſtræ fame detrimento vel labi liceat vel 77% ä 
ſare; ſemperque fit timendum, ne quod mibi tam eximiæ 
laudi eſt, vobis aliquando fiat opprobrio. Vale. 

7. Id. Apr. 1775. * ä 
7 The original i is in my poſſeſſion. 


The original is in the hands of Dr. Fothergill, then Vice- 
Chancellor, who made this tranſcript,” “ T. Waz rox.“ 


He 
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He reviſed ſome ſheets of Lord Hailes's ec An- 


r nals of Scotland,” and wrote a few notes on the 
* margin with red ink, which he bade me tell his 
Lordſhip did not ſink into the paper, and might 


be wiped off with a wet ſponge, ſo that he did not 
ſpoil his manuſcript. I told him there were very 
few of his friends ſo accurate as that I could venture 


to put down in writing what they told me as his 
ſayings. JoansoN. © Why ſhould you write down 


my ſayings?” BoswsLL. © I write them when 
they are good?” Joanson. © Nay, you may as 
well write down the ſayings of any one elſe that are 


good.” But where, I might with great r 
have added, can I find ſuch ? 


I viſited him by appointment in the evening, a pa 
we drank tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me 


that he had been in the company of a gentleman _ 


whoſe extraordinary travels had been much the 
ſubject of converſation. But I found that he had 
not liſtened to him with that full confidence, 


without which there is little ſatisfaction in the ſo- 


ciety of travellers. I was. curious to hear what 
opinion ſo able a judge as Johnſon had formed of 
his abilities, and I aſked if he was not a man of 
ſenſe. Joanson. * Why, Sir, he is not a diſtinct 


relater; and I ſhould ſay, he is neither abounding 


nor deficient in ſenſe. I did not perceive any ſu- 
periority of underſtanding.” BoswELL. © But will 


you not allow him a nobleneſs of reſolution, in 


| penetrating into diſtant regions?” JornsoN. 


e That, Sir, is not to the preſent purpoſe : We are 


talking of his ſenſe. A fighting cock has a noble 


neſs * reſolution.” 


* 
Next 


Du. JOHNSON. 


Next day, Sunday April 2, I dined with him at 
Mr. Hoole's. We talked of Pope. Jonnsov. 
« He wrote his Dunciad' for fame. That was 
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his primary motive. Had it not been for that, the 


dunces might have railed againſt him till they were 


weary, without his troubling himſelf about them. 


He delighted to vex them, no doubt; but he had 
more delight in ſeeing how well he could vex 
them.“ | 

The <« Odes to Obſcurity and Oblivion,” in ri- 
dicule of © cool Maſon and warm Gray,” being 
mentioned, Johnſon ſaid, © They are Colman's 
beſt things.” Upon its being obſerved that it was 
believed theſe Odes were made by Colman and 
Lloyd jointly ;—Joanson. © Nay, Sir, how can 
two people make an Ode? Perhaps one made one 
of them, and one the other.” I obſerved that two 
people had made a play, and quoted the anecdote of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who were brought under 
ſuſpicion of treaſon, becauſe while concerting the 
plan of a tragedy when fitting together at a tavern, 
one of them was overheard ſaying to the other, 


© PII kill the King.” Joansow. © The firſt of 


theſe Odes is the beſt: but they are both good. 
hey expoſed a very bad kind of writing.” Bos- 
WELL. ** Surely, Sir, Mr. Maſon's © Elfrida* is a 
"ne Poem: at leaſt you will allow there are ſome 
good paſſages in it. JoHnsoN.” © There are now 
and then ſome good imitations of Milton's bad 
manner.“ | 


I often wondered at his low eſtimation of the 


writings of Gray and Maſon. Of Gray's poetry I 
have, in a former part of this work, expreſſed my 
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high opinion; and for that of Mr. Maſon I have ever 


. 5 0 entertained a warm admiration. His “ Elfrida” 


is exquiſite, both in poetical deſcription and moral 
ſentiment; and his © Caractacus'è is a noble 


drama. Nor can I omit paying my tribute of praiſe 


to ſome of his ſmaller poems which I have read 
with pleaſure, and which no criticiſm ſhall perſuade 
me not to like. If I wondered at Johnſon's not 
taſting the works of Maſon and Gray, ſtill more 
have I wondered at their not taſting his works; 
that they ſhould be inſenſible to his energy of dic- 
tion, to his ſplendour of images, and comprehen- 
ſion of thought. Taſtes may differ as the violin, 
the flute, the hautboy, in ſhort, all the leſſer in- 
ſtruments: but who can be inſenſible to the power- 
tul impreſſions of the majeſtick organ ? 

His “ Taxation no Tyranny” being mentioned, 
he ſaid, © I think I have not been attacked enough 
for it. Attack is the re-attion; I never think I 
have hit hard, unleſs it rebounds.” BoswELL. 
« ] don't know, Sir, what you would be at. Five 
or ſix ſhots of ſmall arms in every news-paper, and 


repeated cannonading in pamphlets, might, 1 


think, ſatisfy you. But, Sir, you'll never make 
out this match, of which we have talked, with a 
certain political lady, ſince you are ſo ſevere againſt 
her principles.” JoHNSON. © Nay, Sir, J have the 
better chance for that. She is like the amazons of 
old ; ſhe muſt be courted by the ſword. But 1 
have not been ſevere upon her.” BOSwEL L. Yes, 


Sir, you have made her ridiculous.” JornsoN. 


« That was already done, Sir. To endeavour to 
make her ridiculous, is like blacking the chimney.” 


6 I put. 


A Jp AM Rat} 
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I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon in 


Scotland ſaid, that he heard he was the greateſt man 


Sir, (ſaid he,) the exception defined the idea. 
Scotchman could go no farther: 


The force of Nature could no farther go.“ 


Lady Miller's collection of verſes by faſhionable 
people, which were put into her Vaſe at Batheaſton 
villa, near Bath, in competition for honorary prizes, 
being mentioned, he held them very cheap: 
« Bouts Times (ſaid he,) is a mere conceit, and an 
old conceit now; I wonder how people were per- 
| ſuaded to write in that manner for this lady.” I 
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in England, — next to Lord Mansfield. 2 | 


named a gentleman of his acquaintance who wrote 


for the; Vaſe. Joxnson. © He was a blockhead 
for his pains.” BosweLr. © The Ducheſs of 
Northumberland wrote.“ Jounson. © Sir, the 
Ducheſs of Northumberland may do what ſhe 
pleaſes: nobody will ſay any thing to a lady of her 
high rank. But I ſhould be apt to throw. ] ] . 
verſes in his face.” 


I talked of the chearfulneſs of Fleet-ſtreet, 


owing to the conſtant quick ſucceſſion of people 
which we perceive paſſing through it. JoansoN. 
« Why, Sir, Fleet-ſtreet has a very animated ap- 
pearance; bur I think the full tide of human ex- 
iſtence is at Charing-croſls,” 

He made the common remark on the unhappi- 
neſs which men who have led a buſy life experi- 
ence, when they retire in expectation of enjoying 
themſelves at eaſe, and that they generally languiſh 
for want of their habitual occupation, and wiſh to 
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return to it. He mentioned as ſtrong an inſtance 


of this as can well be imagined. An eminent 


tallow-chandler in London, who had acquired a 
conſiderable fortune, gave up the trade in favour of 
his foreman, and went to live at a country-houſe 
near town. He ſoon grew weary, and paid fre- 
quent viſits to his old ſhop, where he deſired they 
might let him know their melting-days, and he 
would come and aſſiſt them; which he accordingly 
did. Here, Sir, was a man, to whom the moſt 
diſguſting circumſtance in the buſineſs to which he 
had been uſed, was a relief from idleneſs.“ 

On Wedneſday, April 5, I dined with him at 
Meſſieurs Dilly's, with Mr. John Scott of Amwell, 
the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr. Miller, (now Sir 
John,) and Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Iriſh Cler- 
gyman, whom I took the liberty of inviting to Mr. 
Dilly's table, having ſeen him at Mr. Thrale's, and 
been told that he had come to England chiefly with 
a view to ſee Dr. Johnſon, for whom he entertained 
the higheſt veneration. He has ſince publiſhed 
« A Philoſophical ſurvey of-the South of Ireland,” 


a very entertaining book, which has, however, one 


fault; - that it aſſumes the fictitious character of an 
Engliſhman.” 


We talked of publick ſpeaking.—Jonxsox. 


We muſt not eſtimate a man's powers by his 


being able or not able to deliver his ſentiments in 
publick. Iſaac Hawkins Browne, one of the firſt 
wits of this country, got into Parliament, and 
never opened his mouth, For my own part, I 
think it is more diſgraceful never to try to ſpeak, 
than to try it, and fail; as it is more diſgraceful 
| not 
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not to fight, than to fight and be beaten.” This 
argument appeared to me fallacious ; ; for if a man 
has not ſpoken, it may be ſaid that he would have 
done very well if he had tried; whereas, if he has 
tried and failed, there is nothing to be ſaid for him. 
« Why then, (IJ aſked,) is it thought diſgraceful 
for a man not to fight, and not diſgraceful not to 
ſpeak in publick?” Joanson. © Becauſe there 
may be other reaſons for a man's not ſpeaking in 
publick than want of reſolution: he may have no- 
thing to ſay, (laughing). Whereas, Sir, you 
know courage is reckoned the greateſt of all virtues; 
becauſe, unleſs a man has that vartue, he has no 
ſecurity for preſerving any other.“ | 

He obſerved, that < the ſtatutes againſt bribery 
were intended to prevent upſtarts with money from 
getting into Parliament.” adding, that * if he 
were a gentleman of landed property, he would 
turn out all his tenants who did not vote for the 
candidate whom he ſupparted.” LANOCTrOox. 
« Would not that, Sir, be checking the freedom 
of election? JounsoN, Sir, the law does not 
mean that the privilege of voting ſhould be inde- 
pendent of old family intereſt; of the permanent 
property of the country.?“ 

On Thurſday, April 6, I dined midi at Mr. 
Thomas Davies's, with Mr, Hicky, the, painter, 
and my old acquaintance Mr. Moody the player. 

Dr. Johnſon, as uſual, ſpoke contemptuouſly of 
Colley Cibber, It is wonderful that a man, who 
for forty years had lived with the great and the 
witty, ſhould have acquired fo ill the talents of 
converſation: and he had but half to furniſh ; 
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for one half of what he ſaid was oaths.” He, how-. 


ever, allowed conſiderable merit to ſome of his 


comedies, and ſaid there was no reaſon to believe 


that the « Careleſs Huſband” was not written by 


himſelf. Davies ſaid; he was the firſt dramatick 
writer who introduced genteel ladies upon the ſtage, 
Johnſon refuted this obſervation by inſtancing ſe. 
veral ſuch characters in comedies before his time. 
Davits. (trying to defend himſelf from a charge of 
ignorance,) © | mean genteel moral characters.“ 
«| think (ſaid Hicky,) gentility and morality are 
inſeparable.” BoswtLL. «© By no means, Sir, 
The genteeleſt characters are often the moſt immo- 
ral. Does not Lord Cheſterfield give precepts for 
uniting wickedneſs and the graces? A man, in- 
deed, is not genteel when he gets drunk; but moſt 
vices may be. committed very genteelly: a man 
may debauch his friend's wife genteelly: he may 
cheat at cards genteelly.  Hricxy. © I do not 
think zhat is genteel.” BOoSw ELLE. «Sir, it may 
not be like a gentleman, but it may be genteel.” 
Johxsox. © You are meaning two different things. 


One means exteriour grace; the other honour, It 


is certain that a man may be very immoral with 
exteriour grace. Lovelace, in Clariſſa, is a 
very genteel and a very wicked character. Tom 
Hervey, who died t'other: day, though a vicious 
man, was one of the genteeleſt men that ever lived.” 
Tom Davies inſtanced Charles the Second. Joan- 


son, (taking fire at any attack upon that Prince, 
for whom he had an extraordinary partiality,) 
ce Charles the Second was licentious in his practice; 


but he always had a reverence for what was good. 
Charles 
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Charles the Second knew his people, and rewarded 
merit. The Church was at no time better filled 
than in his reign. He was the beſt King we have 
had from his time till the reign of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, except James the Second, who was a very 


good King, but unhappily believed that it was ne- 


ceſſary for the ſalvation of his ſubjects that they 
ſhould be Roman Catholicks. He had the merit 
of endeavouring to do what he thoughtwas for the 
ſalvation of the ſouls of his ſubjects, till he loſt a 
great Empire. We, who thought that we ſhould 
not be ſaved if we were Roman Catholicks, had the 
merit of maintaining our religion, at the expence 
of ſubmitting ourſelves to the government of King 
William, (for it could not be done otherwiſe, )—to 
the government of one of the moſt worthleſs 
ſcoundrels that ever exiſted, No; Charles the Se- 
cond was, not ſuch a man as ————, (naming 
another King). He did not deftroy his father's will. 
He took money, indeed, from France : but he did 
not betray thoſe over whom he ruled: He did not 
let the French fleet paſs ours. George the Firſt 
knew nothing, and deſired to know nothing; did 
nothing, and deſired to do nothing: and che only 
good thing that is told of him is, that he wiſhed to 
reſtore the crown to its hereditary ſucceſſor. He 
roared with prodigious violence againſt George the 
Second. When he ceaſed, Moody interjected, in 
an Iriſh tone, and with a comick look, Ah! poor 
George the Second,” 


I mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had 


come from Ireland to London, principally to ſee 


Dr. Johnſon. He ſeemed angry at this obſervation.” 
P 4 Davies. 
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Davizs. © Why, you know, Sir, there came a 


— man from Spain to ſee Livy?; and Corelli came 


tat. 66. 


to England to ſee Purcell, and, when he heard he 


was dead, went directly back again to Italy.“ 
Jonnson. © I ſhould not have wiſhed to be dead 
to diſappoint Campbell, had he been ſo fooliſh as 
you repreſent him ; but I ſhould have wiſhed to 
have been a hundred miles off,” This was appa- 
rently perverſe ; and I do believe it was not his real 
way of thinking: he could not but like a man who 
came ſo far to ſee him. He laughed with ſome 
complacency, when J told him Campbell's odd ex- 
preſſion to me concerning him: © That having ſeen 


ſuch a man, was a thing to talk of a century hence.“ 


Vas if he could live ſo long. 

We got into an argument whether the Judges 
who went to India might with propriety engage in 
trade. Johnſon warmly maintained that they might. 
ce For why (he urged) ſhould not Judges get riches, 
as well as thoſe who deſerve them leſs?” I ſaid, 
they ſhould have ſufficient ſalaries, and have no- 
thing to take off their attention from the affairs of 
the publick. JohNsoN. No Judge, Sir, can 
give his whole attention to his office; and it is very 
proper that he ſhould employ what time he has to 
himſelf, to his own advantage, in the moſt profitable 


manner.“ Then, Sir, (ſaid Davies, who enlivened 


the diſpute by making it ſomewhat dramatick, ) he 
may become n inturer ; and when he is going to 


the bench, he may be ſtopped, — Your Lordſhip, 


cannot go yet : hereis a bunch of invoices: ſeveral 
9 Plin, Epiſt. Lib. ii, Ep. 3. 


ſhips 
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ſhips are about to ſail. JounsoN. © Sir, you may as 775 
well ſay a Judge ſhould not have a houſe ; for they Tut. 66. 
may come and tell him, © Your Lordſhip's houſe is 
on fire; and fo, inſtead of minding the buſineſs of 
his Court, he is to be occupied in getting the engine 
with the greateſt ſpeed. There is no end of this. 
Every Judge who has land, trades to a certain ex- 
tent in corn or in cattle ; and in the land itſelf, un- 
doubtedly. His ſteward acts for him, and fo do 
clerks for a great merchant. A Judge may be a 
farmer ; but he is not to geld his own pigs. A 
Judge may play a little at cards for his amuſement; Y 
but he is not to play at marbles, or at chuck-far- 

thing in the Piazza. No, Sir; there is no pro- 

feſſion to which a man gives a very great propor- 

tion of his time. It is wonderful when a calcula- 

tion is made, how little the mind is actually em- 

ployed in the diſcharge of any profeſſion. No man 

would be a Judge, upon the condition of being to- 

tally a Judge. The beſt employed lawyer has his 

mind at work but for a ſmall proportion of his time: 

a great deal of his occupation is merely mechani- 

cal. I once wrote for a magazine: I made a cal- 

culation, that if I ſhould write but a page a day, 

at the ſame rate, I ſhould, in ten years, write 

nine volumes in folio, of an ordinary ſize and print.“ 

BosWELL. © Such as Carte's Hiſtory ?” Joanson, 

« Yes, Sir. When a man writes from his own 

mind, he writes very rapidly", The greateſt part 


: Johnſon certainly did, who had a mind ftored with know. 
ledge, and teeming with imagery ; but the obſervation is not ap-. 
plicable to writers in general, | 

of 
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of a wnter's time is ſpent in reading, in order to 


write : a man will turn over half a . to make 
one book.“ 

I argued warmly againſt the Judges trading, and 
mentioned Hale as an inſtance of a perfect Judge, 
who devoted himſelf entirely to his office. Jonw- 
SON. © Hale, Sir, attended to other things beſide 
law: he left a great eſtate,” BoswtLL. © That 
was, becauſe what he got, accumulated without any 


exertion and anxiety on his part.“ 


While the diſpute went on, Moody once tried to 


fay ſomething upon our ſide. Tom Davies clapped 


him on the back, to encourage him. Beauclerk, 


| towhom I mentioned this circumſtance, faid, © that 
he could not conceive a more humiliating ſituation | 


than'to be clapped on'the back by Tom Davies.” | 
We ſpoke of Rolt, to whoſe Dictionary of Com- 
merce, Dr. Johnſon wrote the Preface. Jonxsox. 
« Old Gardner the bookſeller employed Rolt and 
Smart to write 'a monthly miſcellany, called © The 
Univerſal Viſitor.“ There was a formal written 
contract, which Allen the printer ſaw. Gardner 
thought as you do of the Judge. They were 
bound to write nothing elſe; they were to have, 
J think, a third of the profits of this ſixpenny 
pamphlet; and the contract was for ninety- nine 
years. I wiſh I had thought of giving this to Thur- 
low, in the cauſe about Literary Property. What 
an excellent inſtance would it have been of the op- 
arp of bookſellers towards poor authours* !' 
. (ſmiling). 


There has probably been ſome miſtake as to the terms of this 
ſuppoſed extraordinary contract, the recital of which from hear; 
lay afforded Johnſon ſo much play for his ſportive acutencls, . 


Dx. JOHNSON. 


(ſmiling). Davies, zealous for the honour of zhe 
Trade, ſaid, Gardner was not properly a book- 
ſeller. JohNsON. © Nay, Sir; he certainly was 
a bookſeller. He had ſerved his time regularly, 
was a member of the Stationers' company, kept 
a ſhop in the face of mankind, purchaſed copy- 
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right, and was a Bibliopole, Sir, in every ſenſe. 1 


wrote for ſome months in The Univerſal Viſitor,” 


for poor Smart, while he was mad, not then know- 


ing the terms on which he was engaged to write, 
and thinking 1 was doing him good. I hoped his 
wits would ſoon return to him. Mine returned to me, 
and I wrote in The Univerſal Viſitor' no longer. 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a Tavern, 
with a numerous company. Joanson. © I have 
been reading Twiſs's Travels in Spain, which 
are juſt come out. They are as good as the firſt 
book of travels that you will take up. They are 
as good as thoſe of Keyſler or Blainville; nay, 
as Addiſon's, if you except the learning. They are 
not ſo good as Brydone's, but they are better than 
Pococke's. I have not, indeed, cut the leaves 
yet; but I have read in them where the pages are 


open, and I do not ſuppoſe that what is in the 


pages which are cloſed 1s worſe than what is in the 
open pages.—It would ſeem (he added,) that H d- 
diſon had not acquired much Italian learning, for 
we do not find it introduced into his writings. 
The only inſtance that I recollect, is his quoting 
© Stavo bene. Per ſtar meglio, flo qui. | 


if it was worded as he, ſuppoſed, it is ſo ſtrange that I ſhould 
conclude it was a joke, Mr. Gardner, I am aſſured was a wor- 
thy and a liberal man. , 

I men- 
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I mentioned Addiſon's having borrowed many of 


Fiat. 66. his claſſical remarks from Leandro Alberti. Mr. 


Beauclerk ſaid, © It was alledged that he had bor- 
rowed alſo from another Italian authour.” Jokx- 
SON. © Why, Sir, all who go to look for what the 
Claſſicks have ſaid of Italy, muſt find the ſame 
paſſages ; and I ſhould think it would be one of the 
firſt things the Italians would do on the revival of 
kane, to collect all that the Roman authours 
have ſaid of their country.“ | 
Oſſian being mentioned ;—JonnsoN. © Sup- 
poſing the Iriſh and Erſe languages to be the 
fame, which I do not believe, yet as there 1s no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the inhabitants of the High- 
lands and Hebrides ever wrote their native lan- 
gvage, it is not to be credited that a long poem was 
preſerved among them. If we had no evidence of 
the art of writing being practiſed in one of the 
counties of England, we ſhould not believe that a 
long poem was preſerved there, though in the 
neighbouring counties, where the ſame language 
was ſpoken, the inhabitants could write.” BEAu- 
CLERK. © The ballad of Lilliburlero was once in 
the mouths of all the people of this country, and 
is faid to have had a great effect in bringing about 
the Revolution, Yet I queſtion whether any body 
can repeat it now ; which ſhews how improbable it 
is that much poetry ſhould be preſerved by tradition.” 
One of the company ſuggeſted an internal ob- 
jection to the antiquity of the poetry faid to be 
Oſſian's, that we do not find the wolf in it, which 
muſt have been the caſe had it been of that age. 
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Dux. JOHNSON. 
The mention of the wolf had led Johnſon to 
think of other wild beaſts; and while Sir Joſhua 


Reynolds and Mr. Langton were carrying on a 


dialogue about ſomething which engaged them 
earneſtly, he, in the midſt of it, broke out, Pen- 
nant tells of Bears—” [ what he added, I have for- 
gotten. ] They went on, which he being dull of 
hearing, did not perceive, or, if he did, was not 
willing to break off his talk ; ſo he continued to vo- 
ciferate his remarks, and Bear (“e like a word in a 
catch” as Beauclerk ſaid,) was repeatedly heard at 
intervals, which coming from him who, by thoſe 
who did not know him, had been ſo often aſſimi- 
lated to that ferocious animal, while we who were 


ſitting around could hardly ſtifle laughter, produced 


a very ludicrous effect. Silence having enſued, he 
proceeded : © We are told, that the black bear is 
innocent ; but I ſhould not like to truſt myſelf 
with him.”* Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of 
voice, © I ſhould not like to truſt myſelf with v. 
This piece of ſarcaſtick pleaſantry was a prudent 
icolution, if applied to a competition of abilities. 
Patriotiſm having become one of our topicks, 
Johnſon ſuddenly uttered, in a ſtrong determined 
tone, an apothegm, at which many will ſtart : © Pa- 
triotiſm is the laſt refuge of a ſcoundrel.“ But let 
it be conſidered, that he did not mean a real and 
generous love of our country, but that pretended 
patriotiſm which ſo many, in all ages and countries, 
have made a cloak for ſelf-intereſt. I maintained, 
that certainly all patriots were not ſcoundrels. 
Beng urged, (not by Johnſon) to name one ex- 


ception, I mentioned an eminent perſon, whom we 


4 all 
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all greatly admired. Johxsox. © Sir, I do not fay 
that he is not honeſt; but we have no reaſon to 
conclude from his political conduct that he ig ho- 
neſt. Were he to accept of a place from this mi- 
niſtry, he would loſe that character of firmneſs 
which he has, and might be turned out of his place 
in a year. This miniſtry is neither ſtable, nor grate- 
ful to their friends, as Sir Robert Walpole was: 
ſo that he may think it more for his intereſt to take 


his chance of his party coming in.“ 


Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he ſaid, © Her 
playing was quite mechanical. Ir 1s wonderful how 
little 1aind ſhe had. Sir, ſhe had never read the 
tragedy of Macbeth all through. She no more 
thought of the play out of which her part was 
taken, than a ſhoemaker thinks of the ſkin, out of 

which the piece of leather, of which he 1s making a 
pair of ſhoes, is cut.“ 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale's, where we met the Iriſh Dr. Campbell. 
Johnſon had ſupped the night before at Mrs. 
Abington's, with ſome faſhionable people whom he 
named ; and he ſeemed much pleaſed with having 
made one in ſo elegant a circle. Nor did he omit to 
pique his ig a little with jealouſy of her houſe- 


wifery; for he ſaid, (with a ſmile,) “ Mrs. Abing 


ton's jelly, my dear Lady, was better than yours.” 
Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practiſed a coarſe 
mode of flattery, by repeating his bon mots in his 


hearing, told us that he had ſaid, a certain cele- 


brated actor was juſt fit to ſtand 'at the door of an 
auction- room with a long pole, and cry © Pray, 
gentlemen, walk in;” and that a certain authour, 


upon 


Ds. JOHN SON. 


upon hearing this, had ſaid, that another ſtill more 
celebrated actor was fit for nothing better than 
that, and would pick your pocket after you came 
out. JohNsO N. Nay, my dear lady, there is 
no wit in what our friend added; there 1s only 
abuſe. You may as well ſay of any man that 
he will pick a pocket. Beſides, the man who is 
{tationed at the door does not pick people's pockets ; 
that is done within, by the auctioneer.” 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, 
in a very bald manner, the ſtory of Dr. Johnſon's 
firſt repartee to me, which I have related exactly*. 
He made me ſay, © I was born in Scotland,” inſtead 
of I come from Scotland ;” ſo that Johnſon's ſay- 
ing, * That, Sir, is what a great many of your 
countrymen cannot help, had no point, or even 
meaning : and that upon this being mentioned to 
Mr. Firzherbert, he obſerved, ce It is not N 


man that can carry a bon mot.” 


On Monday, April 10, I dined with him at 
General Oglethorpe's, with Mr. Langton and the 
Irih Dr. Campbell, whom the General had 
obligingly given me leave to bring with me. This 
learned gentleman was thus gratified with a very 
high intellectual feaſt, by not only being in com- 
pany with Dr. Johnſon, but with General Ogle- 
thorpe, who had been ſo long a celebrated name 
both at home and abroad *. 


I muſt 
*P p. 3570, $6, VoL L 
3 Let me here be allowed to pay my tribute of moſt ſincere gra- 


titude to the memory of that excellent perſon, my intimacy with 


whom was the more valuable to me, becauſe my firſt acquaint- 


ance with him was unexpected and unſolicited. Soon after 
the 
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I muſt, again and again, intreat of my readers 


e. not to ſuppoſe that my imperfect record of conver- 


ſation contains the whole of what was ſaid by 
Johnſon, or other eminent perſons who lived with 


him. What I have preſerved, however, has the 


value of the moſt perfect authenticity. 
He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy - 
remark, 


« Man never 7s, but always 70 be bleſt.” 


He aſſerted, that he preſent was never a happy ſtate 
to any human being ; but that, as every part of life, 
of which weare conſcious, was at ſome point of time 
a period yet to come, in which felicity was ex- 
peed, there was ſome happineſs produced by 
hope. Being preſſed upon this ſubject, and aſked 
if he really was of opinion, that though, in general, 
happineſs was very rare in human life, a man was 
not ſometimes happy in the moment that was 


the publication of my Account of Corſica, he did me the ho- 
nour to call on me, and approaching me with a frank courteous 
air, ſaid, “ My name, Sir, is Oglethorpe, and I wiſh to be ac. 
quainted with you.“ I was not a little flattered to be thus ad- 
drefled by an eminent man, of whom I had read in Pope, from 
my carly years, 


«« Or, driven by ſtrong benevolence of ſoul, 
« Will fly, like OcLETHroRPe, from pole to pole.“ 


I was fortunate enough to be found worthy of his good opinion, 
inſomuch, that I not only was invited to make one in the many 
reſpectable companies whom he entertained at his table, but had a 
cover at his hoſpitable board every day when I happened to be 
diſengaged ; and in his ſociety I never failed to enjoy learned and 


animated converſation, ſeaſoned with genuine ſentiments of virtue 
and religion. | | 


preſent 


mos, oo woes» Wwd wo A AA A n= oK& twedn 


prefent, he wee ce Never, but whet he 18 
drunk.“ 

He urged General Oglethorpe to vive the world 
his Life. He ſaid, © 1 know ne man whoſe Life 
would be more intereſting. If I were furniſhed 


with materials, ] een be "vary glad to write 
it “. 59 


Mr. Scott of Amwells Elegies were lying 10 tie 


room. Dr. Johnfon obſerved * They are very 
well; but ſuck as twenty people might write,” 
Upon this I took occaſton to controvert Horace” 3 
maxim, b 


| ; 


cc — 1 eſſe Poetis | 
e Non Di, non homines, non conceſſere columne.” 


for here, (J obſerved,) was à very middle- rate poet, 
who pleaſed many readers, and therefore poetty of 
a middle fort was entitled ts ſome eſteemm; nor 
could I fee why poetry fhould not, like every thing 
elſe, have different gradations of excellence, and, 


conſequently of value. Johnſon repeated the com- 


mon remark, that « as there is no neceſſity for our 
having poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an 
inſtrument of pleaſure, it can have no value, unleſs 
when exquiſite in its kind.” I declared myſelf not 
farisfied. “Why then, Sir, (faid he,) Horace and 


The General ſeemed unwilling to enter upon it at this time; 
but upon a ſubſequent occaſion he communicated to me a num- 
ber of particulars, which I have committed to writing ; but In 
was not ſufficiently diligent in obtaining more from him, not 
apprehending chat his friends were ſo ſoon to loſe him; for not- 
withſtanding his great age, he was very healthy and vigorous, and 


was at laſt carried off by a violent fever, which is often fatal at 


any period of life, 
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you muſt ſettle it. He was not much in the hu- 


=7 mour of talking. 


No more of his converſation for ſome days appears 
in my journal, except that when a gentleman told 
him he had bought a ſuit of lace for his lady. 
He ſaid, ** well, Sir, you have done a good thing 
and a wiſe thing.” I have done a good thing, 
(faid the gentleman,) but I do not know that I 
have done a wiſe thing.” Joranson. © Yes, Sir; 
no money is better ſpent than what is laid out for 
domeſtick ſatisfaction. A man is pleaſed that his 
wife is dreſt as well as other people; and a wife is 
pleaſed that the is dreſt.“ 

On Friday, April 14, being Good- Friday, I 
repaired to him in the morning, according to my 
uſual cuſtom on that day, and breakfaſted with 
him. I obſerved that he faſted fo very ſtrictly, 


that he did not even taſte bread, and took no milk 


with his tea, I ſuppoſe becauſe it is a kind of ani- 
mal food, | 

He entered upon the ſtate of the nation, and 
thus diſcourſed : © Sir, the great misfortune now is, 
that goverhment has too little power. All that it 
has to beſtow mult of neceſſity be given to ſupport 
itſelf; ſo that it cannot reward merit. No man, 
for inſtance, can now be made a Biſhop for his 
learning and piety ? ; his only chance for promotion 
is his being connected with ſomebody who has par- 
hamentary intereſt. Our ſeveral miniſtries in this 
reign have out- bid each other in conceſſions to the 
people. Lord Bute, though a very honourable 


From this too juſt obſervation there are ſome eminent ex · 
Geptions, 


man, 


JOHNSON. 


man, —a man who meant well, —a man who had 


his blood full of prerogative, -was a theoretical 
ſtateſman, — a book-miniſter, - and thought this 
country could be governed by the influence of the 
Crown, alone. Then, Sir, he gave up a great deal. 
He adviſed the King to agree that the Judges ſhould 
hold their places for life, inſtead of loſing them at 
the acceſſion of a new King. Lord Bute, I ſuppoſe, 
thought to make the King popular by this con- 
ceſſion; but the people never minded it; and it 
was a moſt impolitick meaſure. There is no rea- 


ſon why a Judge ſhould hold his office for life, more 


than any other perſon in publick truſt. A Judge 
may be partial otherwiſe than to the Crown: we 
have ſeen Judges partial to the populace. A Judge 
may become corrupt, and yet there may not be le- 
gal evidence againſt him. A Judge may become 
foward from age. A Judge may grow unfit for 
his office in many ways. It was deſirable that there 
ſhould be a poſſibility of being delivered from him 
by a new King. That is now gone by an act of 
Parliament ex gratid of the Crown. Lord Bute 
adviſed the King to give up a very large ſum of 
money *, for which nobody thanked him. It was 

| of 


+ The money ariſing from the property of the prizes taken be- 
fore the declaration of war, which were given to his Majeſty by 
the peace of Paris, and amounted to upwards of 700,000). and 
from the lands in the ceded iſlands, which were eſtimated at 
200,000l. more. Surely, there was a noble munificence 1n this 
gift from a Monarch to hiz people. And let it be remembered, 
that during the Earl of Bute's adminiſtration, the King was 
graciouſly pleaſed to give up the hereditary revenues of the 
Crown, and to accept, inſtead of them, of the limited ſum of 
Res a year; upon which Blackſtone obſerves, that The 
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1775. of conſequence to the King, but nothing to the 
cg publick, among whom it was divided. When 1 


ſay Lord Bute adviſed, I mean, that ſuch acts were 
done when he was miniſter, and we are to ſuppoſe 
that he adviſed them. Lord Bute ſhewed an un- 


due partiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. 
Nichols, a very eminent man, from being 
phyſician to the King, to make room for one of 
his countrymen, a man very low in his profeſſion. 
„ / mͥ QW ez "oft Ire 
for him. He had occaſion for people to go on 
errands for him; but he ſhould not have had 


Scotchmen; and, certainly, he ſhould not have 


ſuffered them to have acceſs to him before the firſt 
people in England.“ 

I told him, that the admiſſion of one of them be- 
fore the firſt people in England, which had given 


the greateſt offence, was no more than what hap- 


pens at every miniſter's levee, where thoſe who 
attend are admitted in the order that they have 
come, which is better than admitting them ac- 
cording to their rank; for if that were t6 be the 


rule, a man who has waited all the morning might 


have the mortification to ſee a peer, newly come, 
go in before him, and keep him waiting. ſtill. 
Jonnson, © True, Sir; but **** ſhould not have 
come to the levee, to be in the way of people of 
conſequence, He ſaw Lord Bute at all times; 


hereditary revenues, being put under the ſame management as the 
other branches of the publick patrimony, will. produce more, and 


be better collected than heretofore ; and the publick is a gainer 


of upwards of 100,000). per annum, by this diſintereſted bounty 
of his Majeſty, Book I. Chap. viii. p. 330. | 
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and could have ſaid what he had to ſay at any time, 1775. 
as well as at the levee. There 1s now no Prime —— 
Miniſter: there is only an agent for government 
in the Houſe of Commons. We are governed by 
the Cabinet; but there is no one head there ſince 
Sir Robert Walpole's time.” BosweLL. © What. 
then, Sir, is the uſe of Parliament?” Jornson. 
« Why, Sir, Parliament is a larger council to the 
King; and the advantage of ſuch a council is, 
having a great number of men of property con- 
cerned in the legiſlature, who, for their own inte- I | 
reſt, will not conſent te bad laws. And you muſt | | 
have obſerved, Sir, that adminiſtration is feeble ll 
and timid, and cannot act with that authority and | 
reſolution which is neceſſary. Were I in power, I | | 
would turn out every man who dared to oppoſe " A 
me. Government has the diſtribution of offices, | 
that jt may be enabled to maintain its authority.”  _ 

« Lord Bute (he added,) took down too faſt, | 
without building up ſomething new.” BosweLL. 
« Becauſe, Sir, he found a rotten building. The 
political coach was drawn by a ſet of bad horſes: it 
was neceſſary to change them.” Jonanson. But 
he ſhould have changed them one by one.” 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. 
Orme, that many parts of the Eaſt-Indies were 
better mapped than the Highlands of Scotland. 
Joanson. © That a country may be mapped, it 
muſt be travelled over.” © Nay, (ſaid I, mean- 
ing to laugh with him at one of his prejudices,) 
can't you ſay, it is not worth mapping? 

As we walked to St. Clement's church, and ſaw 
ſeveral ſhops open upon this moſt {ſolemn EE 
| | Q 3 | of 
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of the Chriſtian world, I remarked, that one if. 


Fat. 66, advantage ariſing from the immenſity of London, 


ning for not chooſing a text adapted to the day. 


was, that nobody was heeded by his neighbour ; 


there was no fear of cenſure for not obſerving 
Good- Friday, as it ought to be kept. and as it is 
kept in country-towns. He ſaid, it was, upon 


the whole, very well obſerved even in London. 


He, however, owned, that London was too large; 


but added, © It is nonſenſe to ſay the head is too 
big for the body. It would be as much too big, 
though the body were ever ſo large; that is to ſay, 
though the country were ever ſo extenſive. It has 
no ſimilarity to a head connected with a body.“ 


Dr. Wetherell, Maſter of Univerſity College, 


Oxford, accompanied us home from church; and 
after he was gone, there came two other gentlemen, 
one of whom uttered the common- place com- 
plaints, that by the increaſe of taxes, labour would 
be dear, other nations would underſell us, and our 
commerce would be ruined. Joanson, (ſmiling). 
« Never fear, Sir. Our commerce is in a very 
good ſtate; and ſuppoſe we had no commerce at 
all, we could live very well on the produce of our 
own country.” I cannot omit to mention, that 1 
never knew any man who was leſs diſpoſed to be 
querulous than Johnſon. Whether the ſubject 


was his own ſituation, or the ſtate of the publick, 


or the ſtate of human nature in general, though he 
ſaw the evils, his mind was turned to reſolution, 
and never to whining or complaint. 


We went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. 
He had found fault with the preacher in the morn- 
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The preacher in the afternoon had choſen one ex- 1775. 
tremely proper: It is finiſned. T 35 

After the evening ſervice, he ſaid, 6 Come, you 
ſhall go home with me, and fit juſt an hour.” But 
he was better than his word; for after we had 
drunk tea with Mrs. Williams, he aſked me to go 
up to his ſtudy with him, where we fat a long while 
together in a ſerene undiſturbed frame of mind, 
ſometimes in ſilence, and ſometimes converſing, 
as we felt ourſelves inclined, or more properly 
ſpeaking, as he was inclined; for during all the | 
courſe of my long intimacy with him, my reſpect- | 
ful attention never abated, and my wiſh to hear 
him was ſuch, that I conſtantly watched every 
dawning of communication from that great and il- | 
luminated mind. 

He obſerved, © All rb”) is of itſelf of 
ſome value. There is nothing ſo minute or in- 
conſiderable, that I would not rather know it than 
not. In the ſame manner, all power, of whatever 
ſort, is of itſelf defirable. A man would not ſub- 
mit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his 
wife's maid ; but if a mere wiſh could attain it, he 
would rather wiſh to be able to hem a ruffle.” 

He again adviſed me to keep a journal fully and 
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; minutely, but not to mention ſuch trifles as, that 
meat was too much or too little done, or that the 
; weather was fair or rainy. He had, till very near 


his death, a contempt for the notion that the wea- 
ther affects the human frame. 
I told him that our friend Goldſmith had * to 
me, that he had come too late into the world, for 
that Pope and other poets had taken up the places 5 
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in the Temple of : Fame; fo that as but a fe at any 


Loy period can poſſeſs poetical reputation, a man of 


genius can now hardly acquire it. Joanson, 


« That is one of the moſt ſenſible things I have 


ever heard of Goldſmith. It is difficult to get lite- 
rary fame, and it is every day growing more diffi- 
cult. Ah, Sir, that ſhould make a man think 


of ſecuring happineſs in another world, which all 


who try ſincerely for it may attain. In compariſon 
of that, how little are all other things! The be- 
lief of jmmortality is impreſſed upon all men, and 


all men act under an impreſſion of it, however they 


may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be 


ſcarcely ſenſible of it.“ I ſaid, it appeared to me 
that ſome people had not the leaſt notion of im- 


mortality ; and I mentioned a diſtinguiſhed gentle- 
man of our acquaintance. JohNsON. * Sir, if it 
were not for the notion of immortality, he would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets.” When I quoted 
this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the 
gentleman than we did, he faid, in his acid manner, 
« He would cut a throat to fill his pockets, if it 
were not far fear of being hanged.” 

Dr. Johnſon proceeded : * Sir, there is a great 
cry about infidelity ; but there are, in reality, very 
few infidels. I have heard a perſon, originally a 
Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a Deiſt, ſay, that he 
did not believe there were, in all i above 
two hundred infidels.“ 

He was pleaſed to ſay, If you come to ſettle 
here, we will have one day in the week on which 
we will meet by ourſelves. That is the happieſt 


converſation. where there is no competition, no 


vanity, 
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vanity, but a calm quiet interchange of- _y 
ments.” In his private regiſter this evening is 
thus marked, © Boſwell fat with me till night; we 
had ſome ſerious talk,” It alſo appears from the 
ſame record, that after I left him he was occupied 
in religious duties, in giving Francis, his ſervant, 
ſome directions for preparation to communicate; 


in reviewing his life, and reſolving on better co 
duct.” The humility and piety which he diſcovers 


on ſuch occaſions, is truely edifying. No ſaint, 
however, in the courſe of his religious warfare, 
was more ſenſible of the unhappy failure of pious 


reſolves, than Johnſon, He ſaid one day, talking 


to an acquaintance on this ſubect, « Sir, Hell is 
paved with good intentions.“ 


On Sunday, April 16, being Eaſter-day, a 


having attended the ſolemn ſervice at St. Paul's, 
1 dicks with Dr. Johnſon and Mrs. Williams. I 
maintained that Horace was wrong in placing hap- 
pineſs in Ni admirari, for that I thought admira- 
tion one of the moſt agreeable of all our feelings; 
and I regretted that I had loſt much of my diſpo- 
ſition to admire, which people generally do as they 
adyance in life, Jognsown. * Sir, as a man ad- 
vances in life, he gets what js better than admira- 
tion, judgement, to eſtimate things at their true 
value,” I ſtill inſiſted that admiration was more 
pleaſing than judgement, as love is more pleaſing 
than friendſhip, "The feeling of friendſhip is like 
that of being comfortably filled with roaſt-beef; 


love, like being enlivened with champagne. 


5 Prayers and Meditations, p-. 138. 
Joanson. 
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Jonwson. © No, Sir; admiration and love are 


Etat. 66. like being intoxicated with champagne; judgement 


and friendſhip like being enlivened. Waller has 


hit upon the ſame thought with you“: but I don't 


believe you have borrowed from Waller. I wiſh 
you would enable yourſelf to borrow more.” 

He then took occaſion to enlarge on the advan- 
tages of reading, and combated the idle ſuperficial 
notion, that knowledge enough may be acquired 
in converſation. © The foundation (ſaid he,) muſt 
be laid by reading. General principles muſt be had 
trom books, which, however, muſt be brought to 
the teſt of real life. In converſation you never get 
a ſyſtem. What is ſaid upon a ſubject is to be ga- 
thered from a hundred people. The parts of a 
truth, which a man gets thus, are at ſuch a diſ— 
rance from each other, that he never attains to a full 
view.” | 
On Tueſday, April 18, he and I were engaged 
to go with Sir Joſhua Reynolds to dine with Mr. 
Cambridge, at his beautiful villa on the banks of 
the Thames, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnſon's 
tardineſs was ſuch, that Sir Joſhua, who had an 
appointment at Richmond early in the day, was 
obliged to go by himſelf on horſeback, leaving his 


6 « Amoret's as ſweet and good 
As the moſt delicious food; 
« Which but taſted does impart 
Life and gladneſs to the heart. 


« Sachariſſa's beauty's wine, 

4 Which to madneſs does incline ; 
* Such a liquor as no brain 

* That is mortal can ſuſtain,” 


coach 
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coach to Johnſon and me. Johnſon was in ſuch 1775. 
good ſpirits, that every thing ſeemed to pleaſe him 2 
as we drove along. 5 
Our converſation turned on a variety of ſubjects. 
He thought portrait- painting an improper employ- 
ment for a woman. - Publick practice of any art, 
(he obſerved, ) and ſtaring in men's faces, is very 
indelicate in a female.“ I happened to ſtart a | 
queſtion, whether when a man knows that ſome of | 
his intimate friends are invited to the houſe of an- - I 
other friend, with whom they are all equally inti- | 
| mate, he may join them without an invitation. 

AY [oxnson. © No, Sir; he is not to go when he is 
| not invited. "They may be invited on "Pp to 
2-1 abuſe him,” (ſmiling). | 

As a curious inſtance how little a man knows, 


or wiſhes to know, his own character in the world, 
or, rather, as a convincing proof that Johnſon's 
1 MW roughneſs was only external, and did not proceed 
from his heart, I inſert the following dialogue. 
f | Joanson. © It is wonderful, Sir, how rare a qua- 
s MW lity good humour is in life. We meet with very 
n WM few good humoured men.” I mentioned four of | 
s WM our friends, none of whom he would allow to be || 
is good humoured. One was acid, another was 


muddy, and to the others he had objections which 
have eſcaped me. Then, ſhaking his head and 
ſtretching himſelf at eaſe in the coach, and ſmiling 
with much complacency, he turned to me and 
ſaid, © I look upon my/elf as a good humoured 
fellow.” The epithet fe/lowv, applied to the great 
Lexicographer, the ſtately Moraliſt, the maſterly 
Critick, as if * had been Sam Johnſon, a mere 
ch Pleaſant 
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pleaſant companion, was highly diverting ; and 
this light notion of himſelf ſtruck me with wonder, 
I anſwered, alſo ſmiling, © No, no, Sir; that will 
not do. You are good natured, but not good hu- 
moured : you are iraſcible. You have not pa- 
tience with folly and abſurdity. I believe you 
would pardon them, if there were time to depre- 
cate your vengeance; but puniſhment follows ſo 
guick after ſentence, that they cannot eſcape.” | 

I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotch 
magazines and news-papers, in which his © Jour- 


ney to the Weſtern Iſlands” was attacked in every 


made; and I] read a great part of them to him, f 
knowing they would afford him entertainment. I | 
wiſh the writers of them had been preſent : they | 
would have been ſufficiently vexed. One ludicrous | 
imitation of his ſtyle, by Mr. Maclaurin, now one | 
of the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dreg- | 
horn, was diſtinguiſhed by him from the rude | 
mals. * This (ſaid he,) is the beſt. But I could | 
caricature my own ſtyle much better myſelf.” He 
defended his remark upon the general inſufficiency | 
of education 1n Scotland ; and confirmed to me the | 
authenticity of his witty ſaying on the learning of | 
the Scotch ;—< Their learning is like bread in 3 
beſieged town: every man gets a little, but no 
man gets a full meal.” „There is (ſaid he,) in | 
Scotland a diffuſion of learning, a certain portion | 


of it widely and thinly ſpread. A merchant there 


has as much learning as one of their clergy.” | 

He talked of Iſaac Walton's Lives, which was 
one of his moſt favourite books. Dr. Donne's | 
Life, he ſaid, was the moſt perfect of them. He 
obſerved, 
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obſerved, that * it was wonderful that Walton, 
who was in a very low fituation in life, ſhould have 


been familiarly received by ſo many great men, 
and that at a time when the ranks of ſociety were 
kept more ſeparate than they are now.” He ſap- 
poſed that Walton had then given up his buſineſs as 
a linen-· draper and ſempſter, and was only an au- 
thour; and added, © that he was a great pane- 
gyriſt.“ BOoSwELIL. © No quality will get a man 
more friends than a diſpoſition. ts admire the qua- 


ties of others. I do not mean flattery, but a ſin- 


cere admiration.” Jonnson. «© Nay, Sir, flattery 
pleaſes very generally. In the firſt place, the ape 
terer may think what he ſays to be true: but; 1 

the ſecond place, whether he thinks ſo or not, he'cer- 
tainly thinks thoſe whom he flatters of ——_— ——— 
enough to be flattered.” 

No ſooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cam- 
bridge, in his library, than Johnſon'ran eagerly to 
one fide of the room, intent on poring over the 
backs of the books. Sir Joſhus obſerved, (aſide,) 
« He runs to the books, as I do to the pictures: 


but J have the advantage. I can ſee much more 
of the pictures than he can of the books.” Mr. 


Cambridge, upon this, politely ſaid; © Dr. Johnſon, 

[| am going, with your pardon, to accuſe myſelf, 
for I have the ſame cuſtom which I perceive you 
have. But it ſeems odd that one ſhould have ſuch. 
a deſire to look at the backs of books.” Johnſon, 
ever ready for conteſt, inſtantly. ſtarted from his re- 
verie, wheeled: about, arid anſwered, Sir, the 


reaſon is very plain. Knowledge-is of two kinds. 


We know a ſubject ourſelves, or we know where we 
| Can 
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can find information upon it. When we enquire 
into any ſubject, the firſt thing we have to do is to 


know what books have treated of it. This leads 


us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in 


libraries.” Sir Joſhua obſerved to me the extraor- 


dinary promptitude with which Johnſon flew upon 


an argument. © Yes, (ſaid I,) he has no formal 
preparation, no flouriſhing with his ſword ; he is 


through your body in an inſtant.” 

_ Johnſon was here ſolaced with an elegant enter- 
tainment, a very accompliſhed family, and much 
good company; among whom was Mr. Harris of 
Saliſbury, who paid him many compliments on 
his © Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands.” 

The common remark as to the utility of reading 


hiſtory being made: — on. © We muſt con- 


ſider how very little hiſtory there is; I mean 
real authentick hiſtory. That certain Kings 
reigned, and certain battles were fought, we can 
depend upon as true ; but all the colouring, all the 
philoſophy of hiſtory is conjecture. BoswELL. 
« Then, Sir, you would reduce ail hiſtory to no 
better than an almanack, a mere chronological 
ſeries of remarkable events.” Mr Gibbon, who 
muſt at that time have been employed upon his 
hiſtory, of which he publiſhed the firſt volume in 
the following year, was preſent; but did not ſtep forth 
in defence of thar ſpecies of writing. He probably 
did not like to truſt himſelf with Jounson 7! 
Johnſon obſerved, that the force of our early 
habits was ſo great, that though reaſon approved, 


7 See p. 221. 


nay, 
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nay, though our ſenſes reliſhed a different courſe, 
almoſt every man returned to them. I do not 
believe there is any obſervation upon human nature 
better founded than this; and, in many caſes, it 
is a very painful truth; for where early habits have 
been mean and wretched, the joy and elevation re- 
ſulting from better modes of life, muſt be damped 
by the gloomy conſciouſneſs of being under an al- 
moſt inevitable doom to fink back into a ſituation 
which we recollect with diſguſt. It ſurely may be 
prevented, by conſtant attention and unremitting 
exertion to eſtabliſh contrary habits of Magix 
efficacy. | 
« The Beggar 8 Opera,” and the common queſ- 
tion, whether it was pernicious in its effects, having 
been introduced ;—JoAnsoN. © As to this matter, 
which has been very much conteſted, I myſelf am 
of opinion, that more influence has been aſcribed s 
| to © The Beggars Opera,” than it in reality ever 
i had; for I do not believe that any man was ever 
I made a rogue by being preſent at its repreſentation. d U 
At the ſame time I do not deny that it may have 
ſome influence, by making the character of a rogue 
familiar, and in | ſome degree pleaſing*.”., Then 
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A very eminent phyſician, whoſe difcernment is as acute and 
penetrating in judging of the human character as it is in his own 
profeſſion, remarked once at a club where I was, that a lively | 
young man, fond of pleaſure, and without money, would hard! y | 
refiſt a ſolicitation from his miſtreſs to go upon the highway, im- | 
nediately after being preſent at the repreſentation of The 
Beggar's Opera.” I have been told of an ingenious obſervation 
by Mr, Gibbon, that «© The Beggar's Opera may, perhaps, bave 
ſometimes increaſed the number of highwaymen ; but that it has | | 
hda beneficialeffeR in refining that claſs of men, making them leſs ” 
| ferocious, | 
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collecting himſelf, as it were, to give a heavy 


I ſtroke: There is in it ſuck a /abefafation of all 
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principles, as may be injurious to morality. - 
"While he pronounced this reſponfe, we ſat in a 
comical fors 6freftraint; ſmothering a laugh, which | 
we were afraid might burſt out. In his Life of | 
Gay, he has been {ill more deciſive as to the inef- | 
ficieney of © The Beggars Opera“ in corrupting | 
 fociety. But I have ever thought ſornewhar dif. 
ferently; for, indeed, not only are the gaiety and 
heroiſm of a highwayman very captivating to a 
youthful imagination, but the arguments for adven- | 
turous depredation are ſo plauſible, the alluſions 
ſo lively, and the contraſts with the ordinary and 
more painful modes of acquiring property are ſo 
artfully diſplayed, that it requires a cool and ftrong | 
judgement to refiſt ſo impoſing an aggregare: yet, 
I own, I ſhould be very ſorry to have © The Beg. 
gars Opera“ ſuppreſſed; for there is in it ſo much of 
real London life, fo much brilliant wit, and ſuch a 
variety of airs, which, from early aſſociation of 
ideas, engage, ſoothe, and enliven the mind, that 
no performance which the Greatre exhibits, delights 
me more. 
The late worthy” Duke of Queenſberry, as 
Thomſon, in his Seaſons,” juftly characteriſes 
him, told me, that when Gay firſt ſhewed him 
c The Beggars Opera,” his Grace's obſervation 
was, © This is a very odd thing, Gay; I am ſa- 
tisfied that it is either a very good thing, or a very 


ferocious, more polite, in ſhort, more like gentlemen.” Upan 
this Mr. Courtenay ſaid, that Gay was the Orpheus of high- | 
waymen.“ 


bad 


bad thing.“ It ow the former, beyond the 
warmeſt expectations of the authour or his friends. 

Mr. Cambridge, however, ſhewed us to day, that 
there was good reaſon enough to doubt concerning 
its ſucceſs. He was told by Quin, that during the 
firſt night of its appearance it was long in a very 


dubious ſtate ; that there was a diſpoſition to damn 


it, and that it was ſaved by the ſong, 
« Oh ponder well! be not ſevere !” 


Quin himſelf had fo bad an opinion of it, that he 
refuſed the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it 
to Walker, who acquired great celebrity by his 


grave yet animated performance of it. 


We talked of a young gentleman's marriage with 
an eminent ſinger, and his determination that ſhe 
ſhould no longer ſing in publick, though his father 
was very earneſt ſhe ſhould, becauſe her talents 
would be liberally rewarded ſo as to make her a 
good fortune. It was queſtioned whether the young 
gentleman, who had not a ſhilling in the world, 
but was bleſt with very uncommon talents, was not 
fooliſhly delicate, or fooliſhly proud, and his fa- 
ther truely rational without being mean. Johnſon, 
with all the high ſpirit of a Roman ſenator, ex- 
claimed, He: reſolved wiſely and nobly to be ſure. 
He is a brave man. Would not a gentleman be 
diſgraced by having his wife ſinging publickly for 
hire? No, Sir, there can be no doubt here. I 
know not if I ſhould not prepare myſelf for a pub- 
lick ſinger, as readily as let my wife be one.” 

Johnſon arraigned the modern politicks of this 
country, as entirely devoid of all principle of what- 
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ever kind. © Politicks (ſaid he) are now nothing 
more than means of riſing in the world. With 
this ſole view do men engage in politicks, and their 
whole conduct proceeds upon it. How different 
in that reſpect is the ſtate of the nation now from 
what it was in the time of Charles the Firſt, during 
the Uſurpation, and after the Reſtoration, in the 
time of Charles the Second. Hudibras affords a 
ſtrong proof how much hold political principles had 
then upon the minds of men. There is in Hudi- 
bras a great deal of bullion which will always laſt. 
But to be ſure the brighteſt ſtrokes of his wit owed 
their force to the impreſſion of the characters, 
which was upon men's minds at the time; to their 
knowing them, at table and in the ſtreet ; in ſhort, 
being familiar with them; and above all, to his 
ſatire being directed againſt thoſe whom a little 
while before they had hated and feared, 'The na- 
tion in general has ever been loyal, has been at all 
times attached to the monarch, though a few daring 
rebels have been wonderfully powerful for a time. 
The murder of Charles the Firſt was undoubtedly 
not committed with the approbation or conſent of 
the people. Had that been the caſe, Parliament 
would not have ventured to conſign the regicides 


. to their deſerved puniſhment. And we know what 


exuberance of joy there was when Charles the Se- 


cond was reſtored. If Charles the Second had bent 


all his mind to it, had made it his ſole object, he 


might have been as abſolute as Louis the Four- 


teenth.” A gentleman obſerved he would have 
done no harm if he had. Joranson. © Why, Sir, 
abſolute princes ſeldom do any harm. But they 

| | 10 Who 
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who are governed by them are governed by chance. 


There is no ſecurity for good government.“ 
CAMBRIDGE. © There have been many ſad victims 
to abſolute government.“ Jounson.” F 
have there been to Popular factions.” Boswerr. 
« The queſtion i is, which i is worſt, one wild beaſt or 
many?“ 

Johnſon praiſed < The "Sbdbrhroh'® particu- 
larly the character of Sir Roger de Coverley. He 
ſaid, “ Sir Roger did not die a violent death, as 
has been generally fancied. He was not killed ; he 
died only becauſe others were to die, and becauſe 
his death afforded an opportunity to Addiſon for 
ſome very fine writing. We have the example of 

Cervantes making Don Quixote die.—T never 


could ſee why Sir Roger is repreſented as a little 


cracked. It appears to me that the ſtory of the 
widow was intended to have ſomething ſuperin- 
duced upon it: but the ee ee a” not 
come,” 

Somebody found baut with writing ail in a 
dead language, maintaining that they were merely 
arrangements of ſo many words, and laughed at 
the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, for 


ſending forth collections of them not only in Greek 


and Latin, but even in Syriac, Arabick, and other 
more unknown tongues. Joanson. © I would 
have as many of theſe as poſſible; I would have 


verſes in every language that there are the means 


of acquiring. Nobody imagines that an Univerſity 


is to have at once two hundred poets; but it ſhould 


be able to ſhow two hundred ſcholars. Piereſc's 


death was lamented, I think, in forty languages, 
And 
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And I would have had at every coronation, and 


every death of a King, every Gaudium, and every 
Luctus, Univerſity-verſes, in as many languages as 


can be acquired. I would have the world to be 


thus told, Here is a ſchool where every thing may 
be learnt.“ 

Having ſet out next day on a viſit to the Earl 
of Pembroke, at Wilton, and to my friend, Mr. 
Temple“, at Mamhead, in Devonſhire, and not 
having returned to town till the ſecond of May, I 
did not ſee Dr. Johnſon for a conſiderable time, 
and during the remaining part of my ſtay in Lon- 
don, kept very imperfect notes of his converſation, 
which had I according to my uſual cuſtom written 


cout at large ſoon after the time, much might have 


been reſerved, which 1s now irretrievably loſt. 1 
can now only record ſome particular ſcenes, and a 


few fragments of his memorabilia. But to make | 
ſome amends for my relaxation of diligence in one 


reſpect, I have to preſent my readers with argu- 


ments upon two law caſes, with which he favoured a 


me. 


ourſelves at the Mitre, and he dictated to me what 
follows, to obviate the complaint already mention- 


ed“, which had been made in the form of an action 


in the Court of Seſſion, by Dr. Memis, of Aber- 
deen, that in the ſame tranſlation of a charter in 


which phyficians were mentioned, he was called 0 


Doctor of Medicine. 
« THERE are but two reaſons for which a phy- 


ſician can decline the title of Doctor of Medicine, 


* Page 2022 ®P, 162. 3 
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On Saturday, the ſixth of May, we dined by | 


Da. JOHNSON. 


becauſe he ſuppoſes himſelf diſgraced by the doc- 
torſhip, or ſuppoſes the dottorſhip diſgraced 


by . 
, 2 „ o tat 66. 
himſelf. To be diſgraced by a title which he ſh 


ares 
in common with every illuſtrious name of his pro- 


feſſion, with Boerhaave, with Arbuthnot, and 


with Cullen, can ſurely diminiſh no man's reputa- 


tion. It is, I ſuppoſe, to the doctorate, from which 
he ſhrinks, that he owes his right of practiſing phy- 
ſick. A Doctor of Medicine is a phyſician under 
the protection of the laws, and by the ſtamp of au- 
thority. The phyſician who is not a Doctor, 
uſurps a profeſſion, and is authorized only by him- 
ſelf to decide upon health and ſickneſs, and life and 
death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, his di- 
ploma makes evident; a diploma not obtruded 
upon him, but obtained by ſolicitation, and for 
which fees were paid. With what countenance any 
man can refuſe the title which he has either begged 
or bought, is not eaſily diſcovered, 


« All verbal injury muſt compriſe in it either 
ſome falſe poſition, or ſome unneceſſary declaration 
of defamatory truth. That in calling him Doctor, 
a falſe appellation was given him, he himſelf will 
not pretend, who at the ſame time that he com- 
plains of the title, would be offended if we ſup- 


poſed him to be not a Doctor. If the title of 


Doctor be a defamatory truth, it is time to diſſolve 
our colleges; for why ſhould the publick give ſa- 
laries to men whoſe approbation is reproach? It 
may likewiſe deſerve the notice of the publick to 
conſider what help can be given to the profeſſors of 
phyſick, who all ſhare with this unhappy gentleman 
the ignominious appellation, and of whom the very 
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boys in the ftreet are not afraid to ſay, There goes 


66. the DaZor... . 


« What is implied by the term Dodtor-i is well 


| known. It diſtinguiſhes him to whom it is granted, 


as a man who has attained ſuch knowledge of his 
profeſſion as qualifies him to inſtruct others. A 
Doctor of Laus is a man who can form lawyers by 
his precepts. A Doctor of Medicine is a man who 
can teach the art of curing diſeaſes, There is an 
old axiom which no man has yet thought fit to deny, 
Nil dat quod non habet. Upon this principle to be 
Doctor implies ſkill, for nemo docet quod non didicit. 
In England, whoever practiſes phyſick, not being 
a Doctor, muſt practice by a licence: but the doo. 
torate conveys a licence in itſelf. 


e By what accident it happened that he and the 


other phyſicians were mentioned in different terms, 


where the terms themſelves | were equivalent, or 


where in effect that which was applied to him was 


the moſt honourable, perhaps they who wrote the 


paper cannot now remember. Had they expected 
a lawſuit to have been the conſequence of ſuch 
petty variation, I hope they would have avoided 
it. But, probably, as they meant no ill, they 
ſuſpected no danger, and, therefore, conſulted only 
what appeared to them propriety or convenlence.” 

A few days afterwards I conſulted him upon a 
cauſe, - Paterſon and others againſt Alexander and 
others, which had been decided by a caſting vote in 
the Court of Seſſion, determining that the Corpo» 


3 In juſtice to Dr. Memis, though I was againſt him as an Ad- 
vocate, I muſt mention, that he objected to the variation very ear- 
neſtly, before the tranſlation was printed off, . 

4 ration 
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ration of Stirling was corrupt, and ſetting afide the 
election of ſome of their officers, becauſe it was 
proved that three of the leading men who in- 
fluenced the majority, had entered into an unjuſti- 
fiable compact, of which, however, the majority 
were ignorant. He dictated to me, after a little 


conſideration, the following ſentences . the 
ſubject: 


« Tazzz is a difference between majority an 
ſuperiority; majority is applied to number, and 
ſuperiority to power; and power like many other 
things, is to be eſtimated on numero ſed pondere. Now 
though the greater zumber is not corrupt, the greater 
weight is corrupt, ſo that corruption predominates 
in the borough, taken callectively, though, perhaps, 
taken numerically, the greater part may be uncor- 
rupt. That borough, which is ſo conſtituted as to 
act corruptly, is in the eye of reaſon corrupt, whe- 
ther it be by the uncontrolable power of a few, or 
by an accidental pravity of the multitude. The 
objection, in which is urged the injuſtice of mak- 
ing the innocent ſuffer with the guilty, is an objec- 
tion not only againſt ſociety, but againſt the poſſi- 
bility of ſociety. All ſocieties, great and ſmall, 
ſubſiſt upon this condition; that as the individuals 
derive advantages from union, they may likewiſe 
ſuffer inconveniences; that as thoſe who do no- 
thing, and ſometimes thoſe who do ill, will have 
the honours and emoluments of general virtue and 
general proſperity, ſo thoſe likewiſe who do nothing, 
or perhaps do well, muſt be involved! in the conſe- 
quences of predominant corruption.“ 
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This in my opinion was a very nice caſe; but 


On Monday, May 8, we went together and 
viſited the manſions of Bedlam. I had been in- 
formed that he had once been there before with Mr. 
Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough, ) Mr. 
Murphy, and Mr. Foote; and I had heard Foote 
give a very entertaining account of Johnſon's hap- 


pening to have his attention arreſted by a man who 


was very furious, and who, while beating his ſtraw, 
ſuppoſed it was William Duke of Cumberland, 
whom he was puniſhing for his crueltiesin Scotland, 
in 1746. There was nothing peculiarly remark- 

able this day ; but the general contemplation of in- 
ſanity. was very affecting. I accompanied him 
home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, diſtinguiſhed 
for knowing an uncommon variety of miſcellaneous 
articles both in antiquities and polite literature, he 
obſerved, © You know, Sir, he runs about with 
little weight upon his mind.” And talking of an- 


other yery ingenious gentleman, who from the | 


warmth of his temper. was at variance with many 


of his acquaintance, and wiſhed to avoid them, - he | 


ſaid, © Sir, he leads the life of an outlaw.” 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been ſo good as 
to aſſign me a room in his houſe, where I might 
ſleep occaſionally, when I happened to fit with him 
to a late hour, I took poſſeſſion of it this night, 
found every thing in excellent order, and was at- 


3 My very honourable friend General Sir George Howard, 


who ſerved in the Duke of Cumberland's army, has aſſured me 


that the cruelties were not imputable to his Royal Highneſs. 
tended 


Ds. JOHNSON. 
tended by honeſt Francis with a moſt civil aſſiduity. 


] aſked Johnſon whether I might go to a conſultation bY 
with another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared 
to me to be doing work as much in my way, as if 


an artiſan ſhould work on the day appropriated for 
religious reſt. Joanson, Why, Sir, when you 
are of conſequence enough to oppoſe the practice 
of conſulting upon Sunday, you ſhould do it: but 
you may go now. It is not criminal, though it is 
not what one ſhould do, who is anxious for the pre- 
ſervation and increaſe of piety, to which a peculiar 
obſervance of Sunday is a great help. The diſ- 
tinction is clear between what is of moral and what 
is of ritual obligation.“ 


On Saturday, May 13, I breakfaſted with him 
by invitation, accompanied by Mr. Andrew Croſ- 
bie, a Scotch Advocate, whom he had ſeen at 
Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now General) 
Edward Stopford, brother to Lord Courtown, 
who was deſirous of being introduced to him. 
His tea and rolls and butter, and whole breakfaſt 
apparatus were all in ſuch decorum, and his beha- 
viour was ſo courteous, that Colonel Stopford was 
quite ſurprized, and wondered at his having heard 
ſo much ſaid of Johnſon's ſlovenlineſs and rough- 
neſs. I have preſerved nothing of what paſſed, 
except that Croſbie pleaſed him much by talking 
learnedly of alchymy, as to which Johnſon was not 
a poſitive unbeliever, but rather delighted in con- 
ſidering what progreſs had actually been made in 
the tranſmutation of metals, what near approaches 
there had been to the making of gold; and told us 
that it was affirmed, that a perſon in the Ruſſian 


dominions, ; 
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domitions had diſcovered the ſecret,” but dibd ichs 


Etat. 66. Out revealing it, as imagining it would be preju- 


able as any circumſtance in his manner. 


dicial to ſociety. He added, that it was not impoſ- 
ſible but it might in time be generally known. 


It being aſked whether it was reaſonable for a 


man to be angry at another whom a woman had 
preferred to him ;—JonnsoN. © I do not ſee, Sir, 
that it is reaſonable for a man to be angry at an- 
other, whom a woman has preferred to him: but 
angry he is, no doubt; and he is loath to be angry 
at himſelf.” | Or = 
Before ſetting out for Scotland on the 23d, I was 
frequently in his company at different places, but 
during this period have recorded only two remarks : 
one concerning Garrick: © He has not Latin 
enough. He finds out the Latin by the meaning 
rather than the meaning by the Latin.” And an- 
other concerning writers of travels, who, he obſery- 
ed, © were more defective than any other writers.“ 


I paſſed many hours with him on the 17th, of | 


which I find all my memorial is,“ much laughing.“ 
It would feem he had that day been in a humour 
for jocularity and merriment, and upon ſuch oc- 
caſions I never knew a man laugh more heartily. 


We may ſuppoſe, that the high reliſh of a ſtate fo | 


different from his habitual gloom, produced more 
than ordinary exertions of that diſtinguiſhing fa- 
culty of man, which has puzzled philoſophers fo 
much to explain. Johnſon's laugh was as remark- 
It was a 
kind of good humoured growl. Tom Davies de- 
ſcribed it drolly enough: © He laughs like a 
rhinoceros,” 
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To Jauns ee . 


© DzaR SIR, | 


* I MAKE no doubt but you are now ſafely 
lodged in your own habitation, and have told all 
your adventures to Mrs. Boſwell and Miſs Vero- 
nica. Pray teach Veronica to love me. Bid her 
not mind mamma. 

« Mrs. Thrale has RI cold, and been. very 

much diſordered, but I hope is grown well. Mr, 
Langton went yeſterday to Lincolnſhire, and has 
invited Nicolaida* to follow him. Beauclerk 
talks of going to Bath. I am to ſet out on Mon- 
day; ſo there is nothing but diſperſion. 
I have returned Lord Hailes's entertaining 
ſheets, but muſt ſtay till I come back for more, 
becauſe it will be. inconvenient to ſend them after 
me in my vagrant ſtate. 

<« ] promiſed Mrs. Macaulay* that I would try 
to ſerve her ſon at Oxford. I have not forgotten 
it, nor am unwilling to perform it. If they deſire 
to give him an Engliſh education, it ſhould be con- 
lidered whether they cannot ſend him for a. year or 
two to an Engliſh ſchool. If he comes immediy 
ately from Scotland, he can make no figure in our 
Univerſities. The ſchools in the north, I beheve, 
are cheap; and, when I was a young man, were 
eminently good. 


A learned Greek. 
5 Wife of the Reverend Mr, Kenneth 1 authour of 
The Hiſtory of St, Kilda,” 


&© There 
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1775. ce There are two little books publiſhed by the 
. Foulis, Telemachus and Collins's Poems, each a 
ſhilling ; I would be glad to have them. 
« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, 


though ſhe does not love me. You ſee what per- 


verſe things ladies are, and how little fit to be 
truſted with feudal eftates. When ſhe mends and 


loves me, there may be more bows 1 of her 


daughters. 
. 1 will not ſend compliments to my friends by 


name, becauſe I would be loath to leave any out | 
in the enumeration. Tell them, as you ſee them, | 
how well I ſpeak of Scotch politeneſs, and Scotch | 
hoſpitality, and Scotch beauty, and of every thing | 
Scotch, but Scotch oat-cakes, and Scotch pre- | 


judices. 
Let me know the anſwer of Raſay, and the de- 


ciſion relating to Sir Allanꝰ. I am, my deareſt Sir, 


with great affection, 
« Your moſt obliged, and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 


% May 27, 1775. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


After my return to Scotland, I wrote three let- 


ters to him, from which I extract the following 
aſſages: 


cc . ſeen Lord Hailes ſince I came down. | 


He thinks it wonderful that you are pleaſed to take 
ſo much pains in reviſing his © Annals. 1 told 


* A law-ſuit carried on by Sir Allan Macken, Chief of his 
Clan, to recover certain a of his family eſtates from the Duke 
of Argyle, 
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him that you ſaid you were well rewarded by the 
entertainment which you had in reading them. 

There has been a numerous flight of He- 
brideans in Edinburgh this ſummer, whom I have 
been happy to entertain at my houſe. Mr. Donald 
Macqueenꝰ and Lord Monboddo ſupped with me 
one evening. They joined in controverting your 
propoſition, that the Gaelick of the Highlands and 
Iſles of Scotland was not written till of late.“ 

« My mind has been ſomewhat dark this ſum- 
mer. I have need of your warming and vivifying 
rays; and I hope I ſhall have them frequently. I 


am going to paſs ſome time with my father at Au- 
chinleck.“ 


7 James Boswrl L, Eſq. 
« DAR SIR, 


« ] AM returned from he annual ramble 
into the middle counties. Having ſeen nothing 
I had not ſeen before, I have nothing to relate. 
Time has left that part of the iſland few antiqui- 
ties; and commerce has left the people no ſingu- 
larities. I was glad to go abroad, and, perhaps, 
glad to come home ; which is, in other words, I 
was, I am afraid, weary of being at home, and 
weary of being abroad. Is not this the ſtate of life ? 
But, if we confeſs this wearineſs, let us not lament 
it ; for all the wiſe and all the e ſay, that we 
may cure it. 


7 A very learned miniſter in the Ile of Sky, whom both Dr. 
88 and I have mentioned with regard. 
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For the black fumes which riſe in your fnind, 
I can preſcribe nothing but that you diſperſe them 
by honeſt buſineſs or innocent pleaſure, and by 
reading ſometimes eaſy and ſometimes ſerious, 
Change of place is uſeful ; and I hope that your 
reſidence at Auchinleck will have many TN 


* * * * * *. 


effects. 
ce That I ſhould have given pain to tw, I am 


ſincerely ſorry; and am therefore very much 
pleaſed that he is no longer uneaſy. He ſtill thinks 
that I have repreſented him as perſonally giving up 
the Chieftainſhip. I meant only that it was no 
longer conteſted between the two houſes, and ſup- 
poſed it ſettled, perhaps, by the ceſſion of ſome re- 
mote generation, in the houſe of Dunvegan. I 
am ſorry the advertiſement was not continued for 
three or four times in the paper. 

« That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen 
ſhould controvert a poſition contrary to the ima- 
ginary intereſt of literary or national prejudice, 
might be eaſily imagined; but of a ſtanding fact 
there ought to be no controverſy: If there are men 
with tails, catch an homo caudatus; if there was 
writing of old in the Highlands or Hebrides, in the 
Erſe language, produce the manuſcripts. Where 
men write, they will write to one another, and ſome 


of their letters, in families ſtudious of their an- 


ceſtry, will be kept. 
manuſcripts. 

< have now three parcels of Lad Hailes's hiſ- 
tory, which I purpoſe to return all the next week: 


In Wales there' are many 


that his reſpect for my little obſervations. ſhould | 


keep his work in ſuſpenſe, makes one of the evils 


of . 
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of my journey. It is in our language, I think, a 
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new mode of hiſtory, which tells all that is wanted... 
and, I ſuppoſe, all that is known, without laboured Etat. 66. 


ſplendour of language, or affected ſubtilty of con- 
jecture. The exactneſs of his dates raiſes my won- 
der. He ſeems to have the cloſeneſs of Henault 
without his conſtraint. | 

« Mrs. Thrale was ſo entertained with your 
Journal, that ſhe almoſt read herſelf blind. She 
has a great regard for you. 

« Of Mrs. Boſwell, though ſhe knows in her heart 
thar ſhe does not- love me, I am always glad tohear 
any good, and hope that ſhe and the little dear 
ladies will have neither ſickneſs nor any other af- 
fiction. But ſhe knows that ſhe does not care what 
becomes of me, and for that ſhe may be ſure that I 
think her very much to blame. 

“Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your 
head to think that I do not love you; you may ſet- 
tle yourſelf in full confidence both of my love and 
my eſteem; I love you as a kind man, I value you 
as a worthy man, and hope in time to reverence 
you as a man of exemplary piety. I hold you as 
Hamlet has it, in my heart of hearts, and there- 
fore, it is little to ſay, that J am, Sir, 


ce Your affectionate humble ſervant, 


London, Auguſt 27, 1775. Sau. JOHNSON.” 


x My « Toyrnal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” which that lady 
read in the original manuſcript, 


Th 
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; To the fame... 1 
« SIR, 


« IF in theſe papers, 9 is ; lacie + Tong 


tion attempted, do not ſuppoſe me negligent. I 


Have read them perhaps more cloſely than the reſt ; 
but I find nothing worthy of an objeftion. 


« Write to me ſoon, and write often, and tell me 
all your honeſt heart. 
c J am, Sir, 
« Your's affectionately, 
* Auguſt 30, 1775. SAM. JOHNSON,” 


| To the ſame. 
« My DEAR SIR, 
« ] now write to you, leſt in ſome of your 
freaks and humours you ſhould fancy yourſelf neg- 
lected. Such fancies I muſt entreat you never to 


admit, at leaſt never to indulge, for my regard for 
you is ſo radicated and fixed, that it is become 


part of my mind, and cannot be effaced but by 


ſome cauſe uncommonly violent; therefore, whe- | 
ther I write or not, ſet your thoughts at reſt. I | 
now write to tell you that I ſhall not very ſoon | 


write again, for I am to ſet out to-morrow on an- 


other journey. 
n e @ SS 


Tour friends are all well at Streatham, and in 
Leiceſter-fields*. Make my compliments to Mrs. | 


Boſwell, if ſhe is in good humour with me. 
| ic am, Sir, Occ, 
September 14, 1775. SAM. Jonxsox.“ 


2 Another parcel of Lord Hailes's * Annals of Scotland.” 
3 Where Sir Joſhua Reynolds lived, 


What 


ſa 


al 
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What he mentions in ſuch light terms as, I am 
to ſet cut to-morrow on aber r I ſoon 


SQ AEEZ TT 


F rance with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. This was the 
only HE in 80 life that he went upon the Con- 


1 7 Nr. Robenr Lever. | 
te „ans. nt il tf 46 3 Sept. 18, U 
A id Calais.) . 


WE are dere; in France, after a very 
pleaſing paſſage of no more than ſix hours. I know 
not when I ſnall write again, and thereſpre I write 
now, though you cannot ſuppoſe that I have much 
to ſay. Tou have ſeen France yourſelf.” From this 


place we are going to Rouen, and from Rouen to 


Paris, where Mr. Thrale deſigns to ſtay about five 
or ſ weeks. We haye a regular recommendation 
to the Engliſh reſident, ſo we ſhall not be taken 
for vagabonds. We think to go one way and re- 
turn another, and for as much as we can, I will 
try to ſpeak; a little French; I tried hitherto but 
little, but I ſpoke ſometimes. If I heard better, I 


rend 1 en learn faſter.; I am, Sir, 


ce Te humble ſervant, 
311-8 19 r Jouuson.“ 


IT f Som Jem: 71 i, | 
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a ce WE are ſtill here, Erde very buſy 


in 1 looking about us. We have been to day at Ver- 
failles. You have {ent it; and I ſhall not deſcribe 
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it. We came yeſterday from Fontainbleau, where 
the Court is now. We went to ſee the King and 
Queen at dinner, and the Queen was fo impreſſed 
by Miſs *, that ſhe ſent one of the gentlemen to en- 
quire who ſhe was. I find all true that you have 
ever told me of Paris. Mr. Thrale is very liberal, 
and keeps us two coaches, and a very fine table; 
but I think our cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale 
got into a convent of Engliſh nung, and I talked 
with her through the grate, and I am very kindly 
uſed by the Engliſh Benedictine friars. But upon 
the whole I cannot make much acquaintance here, 
and though the churches, palaces, and ſome- pri- 
vate houſes are very magnificent, there is no very 
great pleaſure after having ſeen many, in feeing 
more; at leaſt the pleaſure; whatever it be, muſt 
ſome time have an end, and we are beginning to 
think when we -ſhall come home. Mr. Thrale 
calculates that as we left Streatham on the fifteenth 
of September, we ſhall ſee it again en the tif- 
teenth of November. 

e think l had not been on this ſide of ths ſea five 
days before I found a ſenſible improvement in my 


health. Iran a race in the rain this day, and beat 


Baretti. Baretti is a fine fellow, and ſpeaks F * 
I think, quite as well as Engliſh. 


« Make my compliments to Mrs, Williams ; and . 
give my love to Francis, and tell my friends that I | 


am not loſt. I am, dear Sir, 
cc Your affectionate humble, c. 
e ro. Sen. Joursox.“ 
* 2 7 Thrate. 


5 e To 


DR. JOHNSON. 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Edinbu h, Ot: 24, 1775. 

« My DEAR SIR, p . W 
« TF I had not been informed that you 
were at Paris, you ſhould have had a letter from 
me by the earlieſt opportunity, announcing the 
birth of my Son, on the gth inſtant ; J have named 
him Alexander, after my father. I now write, as 
I ſuppoſe your fellow traveller, Mr. Thrale, will 
return to London this week, to attend his duty 
in Parliament, and that you will not ſtay behind 
him. 
« [ſend another parcel of Lord Hailes's © An- 


nals.” I have undertaken to ſolicit you for a fa- 
your to him, which he thus requeſts 1 in a letter to 


me: ] intend ſoon to give you' © The Life of Ro- 
bert Bruce,” which you will be pleaſed to tranſmit 
to Dr. Johnſen. I wiſh that you could aſſiſt me in 
a fancy which I have taken, of getting Dr. John- 
ſon to draw a character of Robert Bruce, from 
the account that I give of that prince. If he finds 

materials for it in my work, it will be a proof that 
I have been fortunate in ſelecting the moſt ſtriking 
incidents.” | 

« I ſuppoſe by © The Life of Robert Bruce, his 
Lordſhip means that part of his © Annals' which 
relates the hiſtory of that prince, and not a ſeparate 
work. 

ce Shall we have © A Journey to Paris from you 
in the winter? You will, I hope, at any rate be 
kind enough to give me ſome account of your - 


French travels very ſoon, for I am very impatient. 
8 2 What 
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What a different ſcene have you viewed this au- 


Fiat, 66, tumn, from that which you viewed | in autumn 


1773! 1 ever am, my dear Sir, - 
« Your much obliged and 
cc Aﬀe&ionate humble ſervant; 


* Joanne — 


To JAMES BoswELL, E/4. 
ec DEAR SIR, 


« AM glad that the young Laird is 3 | 


and an end, as I hope, put to the only difference 
that you can ever have with Mrs. Bofwell*. I 
know that ſhe does not love me; but I intend to 
perſiſt in wiſhing her well till I get the better of 
her. 

« Paris is, indeed, a place very different from 
the Hebrides, but it is to a haſty traveller not ſo 
fertile of novelty, nor affords ſo many opportuni- 
ties of remark. I cannot pretend to tell the pub- 
lick any thing of a place better known to many of 
my readers than to myſelf, We can talk of it 
when we meet. 

ce ſhall go next week. to Streatham, n whence 
I purpoſe to ſend a parcel of the © Hiſtory' every 
poſt. Concerning the character of Bruce, I can 
only ſay, that I do not ſee any great reaſon for 
writing it, but I ſhall not eaſily deny what Lord 
Hailes and you concur in deſiring. 

6e have been remarkably healthy all the journey, 
and hope you and your family have known only 
that trouble and danger which has fo happily ter- 


3 This alludes to my old feudal principle of preferring male to 
female ſucceſſion. 


minated. 


m 
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minated. Among all the congratulations that you 


may receive, I hope you believe none more warm 
or ſincere, than thoſe of, dear Sir, 


ce Your moſt affectionate, 
«« November 16, 1775. SAM. JOHNSON,” 


To Mrs. Lucy PorTER, in Lichfiold“. 
« Dear Mapan, 


« THIS week I came home from Paris. 
I have brought you a little box, which I thought 


pretty; but I know not whether it is properly a 


ſnuff-box, or a box for ſome other uſe. I will ſend 
it, when I can find an opportunity. I have been 
through the whole journey remarkably well. My 
fellow-travellers were the ſame whom you ſaw at 
. Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us. Paris is 
not ſo fine a place as you would expect. The 
palaces and churches, however, are very ſplendid 
and magnificent; and what would pleaſe you, 
there are, many very fine pictures; but I do not 
think their way of life commodious or pleaſant. 

« Let me know how your health has been all 
this while. I hope the fine ſummer has given you 
ſtrength ſufficient to encounter the winter. 

« Make my compliments to all my friends; and, 
if your fingers will let you, wiite to me, or let your 
maid write, if it be troubleſome to you. I am, 
dear Madam, 

« Your moſt — bundle ſervant, 
Nov. 16, 177 5. | SAM. Johxsox.“ 


+ There can be no doubt that many years previous to 1775, 
he correſponded with this lady, who was his ſtep-daughter, but 
none of his earlier letters to her have been preſerved. 
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To the ſame. pegs 


& Dear Mapa, | 
«SOME weeks ago I wrote to you, to 
tell you that I was juſt come home from a ramble, 
and hoped that I ſhould have heard from you. I 
am afraid winter has laid hold on your fingers, and 


hinders you from writing. However, let ſome- 


body write, if you cannot, and tell me how yau 
do, and a little of what has happened at Lichfield 


among our friends. I hope you are all well. 


« When I was in France, I thought myſelf grow- 
ing young, but am afraid that cold weather will 


take part of my new vigour from me. Let us, 


however, take care of ourſelves, and loſe no part 


of our health by negligence. 


ce ] never knew whether you received the Com- 
mentary. on the New Teſtament, and the Tra- 


vels, and the glaſſes. : 
Do, my dear love, write to me; and do not i 
let us forget each other. This is the ſeaſon of 
good wiſhes, and I wiſh you all good. I have not | 
lately ſeen Mr. Porter *, nor heard of him, Is he 


with you ? 
« Be pleaſed to make my compliments to Mrs. 


Adey, and Mrs. Cobb, and all my friends; and 


when I can do any good, lee me know. I am, 


dear Madam, 
« Yours moſt affectionately, 


© December, 1775. Sam. JounsoN,” 


Son of Mrs, Johnſon, by her firſt huſband, 


I; 
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It is to be regretted, that he did not write an 


account of his travels in France; for as he is re- 
ported to have once ſaid, that © he could write the 


Life of a Broomſtick,” ſo, notwithſtanding ſo many 
former. travellers have exhauſted , almoſt every 
ſubje& for remark in that great kingdom, his very 
accurate obſervation, and peculiar vigour of thought 
and illuſtration, would have produced a valuable 
work. During his viſit to. it, which laſted but 
about two months, he wrote notes or- minutes of 
what he ſaw. He promiſed to ſhow me them, but 
I neglected to put him in mind of it; and the 
greateſt part of them have been loſt, - or, perhaps, 
deſtroyed in a precipitate burning of his papers 
a few days before his death, which muſt ever be 
lamented : One ſmall paper-book, however, en- 
titled “ FRANCE II.” has been preſerved, and is 
in my poſſeſſion, It is a diurnal regiſter of his life 
and obſervations, from the 1oth of October to the 
4th of November, incluſive, being twenty-ſix 
days, and ſhows an extraordinary attention to va- 
rious minute particulars. Being the anly memo- 


rial of this tour that remains, my readers, I am con- 


fident, will peruſe it with pleaſure, though his notes 
are very ſhort, and evidently written only to aſſiſt 
his own ace 


_ « Ocr. 10. Tueſday. We ſaw the Ecole Mili- 
taire, in which one hundred and fifty young boys are 
educated for the army. They have arms of different 
ſizes, according to the age ;—flints of wood. The 


building is very large, but nothing fine, except the 


council- room. The French have wy {quares in 
| S 4 the 


% 
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We viſited the Obſervatory, a large building 
of a great height. The upper ſtones of the para- 
pet very large, but not cramped with iron. The 
flat on the top is very extenſive; but on the inſu- 
lated part there is no parapet. Though it was broad 
enough, I did not care to go upon it. —_ were 
printing in one of the rooms. 

« We walked to a ſmall convent of the F wide 
of the Oratory. In the reading-deſk of the e. 
tory lay the lives of the Saints. 

Oct. 11. Wedneſday. We went to ſos Hite! 


de Chatlois, a houſe, not very large, but very ele- 


gant, One of the rooms was gilt to a degree that 
I never ſaw before. The upper part lot . 
and cheir maſters was pretty. 


ec Thence we went to Mr. Monville's 8, à houſe 


divided into ſmall apartments, furniſhed with ef- 
feminate and minute elegance. Porphyry. 


<« Thence we went to St. Roque's church, Which 


is very large the lower part of the pillars incruſt- 
ed with marble.— Three chapels behind the high 
altar; the laſt a mals ot: low he nnn 1 


believe, all round. 


« We paſſed through Place. de e a ane 
ſquare, about as big as H anover- ſquare.—Inha- 


Me by the high {amilics,>—Lewis V. on Hotle- 


back in the middle. 


«© Monville is the Con of a ieee In the 


houſe of Chatlois is a room k with j Japan, 
Four r i Europe. | 


Iv We 


Da. JOHNSON. | 
« We dined with Boccage, the Marquis Blan- 
chetti, and his lady..-The ſweetmeats taken by 


the Marchioneſs Blanchetti, after obſerving that 


they were dear. Mr. Le Roy, Count Manucci the 


Abbe, the Prior, and Father Wilſon, who ſtaid 


with me, till I took him home inthe coach. 

<« Bathiani is gone. | 

The French have no laws for the maintenance 
of their poor. Monk not neceſſarily a prieſt. 
Benedictines rife at four; are at church an hour 
and half; at church again half an hour before, half 
an hour after dinner; and again from half an hour 
after ſeven to eight. They may ſleep eight hours. 
— Bodily labour wanted in monaſteries. 

The poor taken to hoſpitals, and miſerably 
kept. —Monks 1 in the convent fifteen —accounted 
poor. 

+ 08. 12. Thurſday. We went to the Gobelins. 
Tapeſtry makes a good picture; —imitates fleſh 
exactly. One piece with a gold ground; the 
birds not exactly coloured. Thence we went to 
the King's cabinet; very neat, not, perhaps, per- 
fect.— Gold ore.— Candles of the candle- tree. 
Seeds. Woods. Thence to Gagnier's houſe, 
where I ſaw rooms nine, furniſhed with a profuſion 
of wealth and elegance which I never had ſeen be- 
fore, —Vaſes.—Pittures.—The dragon china.— 
The luſtre ſaid to be of cryſtal, and to have coſt 
3,500l. -The whole furniture ſaid to have coſt 
125,000].—Damaſk hangings covered. with pic- 
tures.— Porphyry. This houſe ſtruck me.—Then 
we waited on the ladies to Monville's —Captain 

Irwin 
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Irwin with us“. — Spain. County towns all beggars. 
At Dijon he could not find the way to Orleans, 
— Croſs roads of France very bad. Five ſoldiers. 
Woman. Soldiers eſcaped.——The Colonel 
would not loſe five men for the death of one wo- 
man.— The magiſtrate cannot ſeize a ſoldier but 
by the Colonel's permiſſion. Good inn at Niſmes, 
Moors of Barbary fond of Engliſhmen.—Gib- 
raltar eminently healthy it has beef from Bar- 


bary.— There is a large en ee ſome- | 
times fall from the rock. 


« OR. 13. Friday, I ſtaid att home all day, 
.only went to find the Prior, who was not at home. 


EI read ſomething in Canus . Nec admiror, nec 


multum laudo. 

. 14. Saturday. 
Mr. Argenſon, which was almoſt wainſcotted with 
looking-glaſſes, and covered with gold. The la- 


dies' cloſet wainſcotted with large ſquares of glaſs | 


over painted paper. They always place mirrours 


to reflect their rooms. 
« Then we went to Julien's, che Treaſurer of | 


the Clergy :— 30,000]. a year—The houſe has no 
very large room, but is ſet with mirrours, and 
covered with gold. Books of wood here, and in 
another library. 

« At D g! looked into * books i in * 2 


lady's cloſet, and, in contempt, ſheweg them to | 


The reſt of this paragraph appears to be a minute of what 
was told by Captain Irwin. 

. 7 Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spaniſh Dominican, who die 
at Toledo, in 1560, He wrote a treatiſe De Locis Theologicis, 
in twelve books, 4 

Mr. 


We went to the houſe of 


_— 


— flo & — 
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i 


Mr. T.—Prince Titi; Bill. des Fies, and other 


books.—She was offended, and ſhut up, as we 
heard afterwards, her apartment. 

ce Then we went to Julien Le Roy, the King 8 
watch-maker, a man of character in his buſineſs 

who ſhewed a ſmall clock made to find the longi- 
tude.—A decent man. 

e Afterwards we ſaw the Palais Marchand, and 
the Courts of Juſtice, civil and criminal. Queries 
on the Sellette.— This building has the old Gothick 
paſſages, and a great appearance of antiquity.— 


Three hundred priſoners ſometimes in the gaol. 


« Much diſturbed ; hope no ill will be. 

« In the afternoon I viſited Mr. Freron the jour- 
naliſt. He ſpoke Latin very ſcantily, but ſeemed 
to underſtand me. His houſe not ſplendid, but of 
commodious ſize.— His family, wife, ſon, and 
daughter, not elevated but decent.— I was pleaſed 
with my reception. — He is to tranſlate my books, 
which I am to ſend him with notes. 

« Oct. 15. Sunday. At Choiſi, a royal palace 
on the banks of the Seine, about 7 m. from Paris. 
— The terrace noble along the river.—The rooms 


numerous and grand, but not diſcriminated from 


other palaces.— The chapel beautiful, but ſmall.— 
China globes.—Inlaid tables. Labyrinth. —Sink- 
ing table.— Toilet tables. 

“Oct. 16. Monday, The Palais Royal very 
grand, large, and lofty.—A very great collection 
of pictures. — Three of R aphael.— TWO Holy Fa- 


mily.— One ſmall piece of M. Angelo. One 
* This paſſage, which ſo many think ſuperſtitious, reminds 


me of Archbiſhop Laud's Diary, 
3 room 
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room of Rubens. I thought the pictures of 


« The Thuilleries.—Statues. Venus. — En. 
and Anchiſes in his arms. —Nilus. Many more, 
The walks not open to mean perſons.—Chairs at 
night hired for two ſous apiece.— Pont tournant. 

« Auſtin Nuns.—Grate.—Mrs. Fermor, Abbeſs. 
— She knew Pope, and thought him diſagreeable. 
— has many books;—has ſeen life. 
heir frontlet diſagreeable.—Their hood.— 
Their life eaſy.—Riſe about five ; hour and half 


in chapel. —Dine at ten.—Another hour and half at | 
© chapel]; half an hour about three, and half an hour 


more at ſeven :—four hours in chapel. —A large 


garden.—Thirteen penſioners, —Teacher com- 


plained. 


« At the Boulevards ſaw nothing, yet was glad | 
to be there.—Rope-dancing and farce. —Egg | 


dance. 


days or Sundays, the roads empty. 
« Oct. 17. Tueſday, At the Palais Marchand. 


] bought 
A ſnuff-box, 24 L. 
— 0 6 
Table book I; 


Sciſſars 3p [pair] 18 


—— — 


63—2 12 6 


« We heard the lawyers plead. -N. As many 


killed at Paris as there are days in the year.— 
Chambre de queſtion. —T ournelle at the Palais Mar- 


chand.— An old venerable building. 5 
6 1 „ 


N. [Note.] Near Paris, whether on „ 
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ee The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince 


lofty ;—ſplendid gold and glaſs. The battles of 
the great Conde are painted in one of 'the rooms. 
The preſent Prince a grandfire at thirty-nine. 
The ſight of palaces, and other great build- 
ings, leaves no very, diſtin&t images, unleſs to 
thoſe who talk of them. As I entered, my wife 
was in my mind?+ ſhe would have been pleaſed. 


Having now” "OP to N I am _ | 


pleaſed. 

« N. In France there is no middle rank. 

« So many ſhops open, that Sunday is little dif 
tinguiſhed at Paris.—The palaces of Louvre and 
Thuilleries granted out in lodgings. 


« In the Palais de Bourbon, gilt globes of metal 


at the fire-place. 

The French beds commended. Much of the 
marble, only paſte. 

The Coloſſeum a mere Wooden building, at 
leaſt much of it. 

* Oct. 18. Wedneſday. We went to Fontaine- 
bleau, which we found a large mean town, crouded 
with people. The foreſt thick with woods, very 
extenſive.Manucci ſecured us lodgings. The 
appearance of the country pleaſant. No hills, few 
ſtreams, only one hedge. remember no chapels 
nor croſſes on the * Pavement ſtill, and rows 
of trees. | 
VN. Nobody 10 mean people walk in Paris. 


9 His tender affection for his departed wife, of which there 
are many evidences in his * Prayers and Meditations,” appears 


very feelingly in this paſſage, « OR, 
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room of Rubens.—I thought the pictures .of 


Etat. 66. Raphael fine. 
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„ „ huilleries.Statues.—Venus.— En. 
and Anchiſes in his arms. —Nilus. Many more. 
The walks not open to mean perſons.— Chairs at 
night hired for two ſous apiece.— Pont tournant. 

« Auſtin Nuns.—Grate.—Mrs. Fermor, Abbefs. 
She knew Pope, and thought him diſagreeable. 
— Mrs. ——— has many books;—has ſeen life. 
heir frontlet diſagreeable.— Their hood. — 
Their life eaſy.—Riſe about five; hour and half 
in chapel. Dine at ten.—Another hour and half at 
© chapel; half an hour about three, and half an hour 
more at ſeven :—four hours in chapel. —A large 
garden.—Thirteen penſioners. Teacher com- 
plained. 
At the Boulevards ſaw nothing, yet was glad | 
to be there. —Rope-dancing and farce. —Egg 
dance. | 

N. [Note.] Near Paris, whether on week- | 
days or Sundays, the roads empty. 

« Oct. 17. Tueſday, At the Palais Marchand. 
J bought 


A ſnuff-box, 24 L. 
3 1 
Table book 15 


Sciſſars 3 p [pair] 18 
63—2 12 6 
« We heard the lawyers plead.—N. As many 
killed at Paris as there are days in the year.— 
Chambre de queſtion. —Tournelle at the Palais Mar- 
chand.— An old venerable building. 88 
| 6 2 "Ie 
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ee The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince 1775. 
of Conde. Only one ſmall wing ſhown ;— — 
lofty ;—ſplendid gold and glaſs.—The battles of 
the great Conde are painted in one of the rooms. 

The preſent Prince a grandſire at thirty-nine. 

« The ſight of palaces, and other great build= 
ings, leaves no very diſtin& images, vnleſs to 
thoſe who talk of them. As I entered, my wife 
was in my mind?+ ſhe would have been pleafed. _ 
Having now” wean to Pleaſe, | I am Ic 
pleat” HD | 

« N. In France there is no middle rank. Il | 

« So many ſhops open, that Sunday is little dif 
tinguiſhed at Paris.—The palaces of Louvre and | 
Thuilleries granted out in lodgings. 1 

« In the Palais de Bourbon, gilt globes of metal ll | 
at the fire- place. | 
c The French beds commended. Much of the | 
marble, only paſte. ll | 

The Coloſſeum a mere weoden building, at | 
leaſt much of it. | | 

* Oct. 18. Wedneſday. We went to Fortaine- 
bleau, which we found a large mean town, crouded 
with people. — The foreſt thick with woods, very | 
extenſive.——Manucci ſecured us lodgings. The ll! 
appearance of the country pleaſant. No hills, few ll 
ſtreams, only one hedge. remember no chapels | 
nor-crofles on the road Pavernent ſtill, and rows il | 
of trees. 4 


e N. Nobody FR mean people walk in Paris. | | | | 


„His tender affection for his departed wife, of which there 
are many evidences in his Prayers and Meditations,” appears 


very feelingly in this paſſage. 5 | | 
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«Of: 19. Thurſday. At Court, we ſaw che 
apartments; — the King's bed- chamber and coun- 
cil-· chamber extremely ſplendid —Perſons of all 
ranks in the external rooms through which the fa. 
mily paſſes ;—ſervants and maſters. Brunet with 
us the ſecond time. 
ee The introductor came to us Civil to me. 
Preſenting.—I had ſcruples. Not neceſſary.— 
We went and ſaw the King and Queen at dinner. 
We ſaw the other ladies at dinner Madame Eli. 
zabeth, with the Princeſs of Guimenẽ. At night 
we went to a comedy. I neither ſaw nor heard.— 
Drunken women .——Mrs. Th. preferred one to ahe 
other. 


ec Oct. 20. Friday. We ſaw the Queen mount 


in the foreſt.—Brown habit; rode aſide: one lady 
rode aſide, —The Queen's horſe light grey; 
martingale.—She galloped.—We then went to the 


apartments, and admired them.—Then wandered 


through the palace,—In the paſſages, ſtalls and 
ſhops.—Painting in Freſco by a great maſter, worn 
out;—We ſaw the King's horſes and dogs.—The 
dogs almoſt all Engliſh.—Degenerate. 

The horſes not much commended.— The ſta 


| bles cool; the kennel filthy. 


« At night the ladies went to the opera. 1 re- 
fuſed, but ſhould have been welcome. 

« The King fed himſelf wich his left hand as 
We. 

« Saturday, 21. In the night I got ground. — 
We came home to Paris.— I think we did not ſee 


the chapel.— Tree broken by the vwind.— The 


* chairs made all of boards painted. 
* Sol- 
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fo * N. Soldiers at the court of juſtice.—Soldiers 775. 

In not amenable to the magiſtrates.— Dijon woman Eb, 
I « Faggots in the palace, Every thing ſlovenly, - 
— except in the chief rooms. — Trees in the roads, 
h ſome tall, none old, many very young and ſmall. 


Women's ſaddles ſeem ill made —Queen's 
" bridle woven with filver. een to ſtrike the 
8 horſe. 
y Sunday, Oct. 22. 1 0 Verſailles, a wu 
by town, —Carriages of buſineſs paſſing.—Mean ſhops 
againſt the wall. —Our way lay through Seve, 
2 where the China manufacture. Wooden bridge 
e at Seve, in the way to Verſailles.— The palace of 
F great extent. The front long; I ſaw it not perfect- 
It ly —The Menagerie. Cygnets dark ; their black 
y feet; on the ground ; tame.—Halcyons, or gulls. 
” —Stag. and hind, young. —Aviary, very large: 
e the net, wire. Black ſtag of China, ſmall. —RKki- 
q noceros, the horn broken and pared away, which, 
d 1 ſuppoſe, will grow; the baſis, I think, four inches 
A *croſs ; the ſkin folds like looſe cloth doubled over 
io his'body, and croſs his hips ; a vaſt animal, though 
young; as big, perhaps, as four oxen. The young 


* elephant, with his tuſks juſt appearing.— Thie 
brown bear put out his paws z—all very tame. — 

The lion.— The tigers I did not well view. The 

5 camel, or dromedary with two bunches, called the 


Huguin *, taller than any horſe.— Two camels 
with one bunch. Among the birds was a pelican, 


who being let out, went to a fountain, and ſwam 
e about to catch fiſh, His feet well webbed : he 


1 See p. 266. | 
2 This epithet ſhould be colic to this animal with « one bunch. 
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wrought. 
plates, perhaps the third of an inch thick. At 
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dipped his head, and turned his long bill ſidewile, 
He caught two or three fiſh, but did not eat them. 
FT rianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Ver- 
ſailles. It has an open portico; the pavement, 
and, I think, the pillars, of marble.— There are 


many rooms, which I do not diſtinctiy remember. 


A table of porphyry, about five feet long, and 
between two and three broad, given to Louis XIV. 
by the Venetian State. In the council- room al- 
moſt all that was not door or window, was, I thi 


looking- glaſs.— Little Trianon is a ſmall palace like 


a gentleman's houſe. The upper floor paved with | 


brick. Little Vienne.—The court is ill paved. — 
The rooms at the top are ſmall, fit to ſooth the 
failles are ſmall baſons of 5 on the terrace, and 
other baſons, I think below them. There are little 
courts.— The great gallery is; wainſcotted with 
mirrors, not very large, but joined by frames. A 
ſuppoſe the large plates were not yet made. —The 


play-houſe was very large.—The chapel I do not 
remember if we ſaw. We ſaw one chapel, but | 
am not certain whether there or at Trianon. — The 
foreign office paved with bricks.— The dinner half 
a Louis each, and, I think, a Louis over.— 


Money given at Menagerie, three livres; at PO 


ſix livres. 


<« OR. 23. Monday. Laſt night I - wrote! to 
Levet.—— We went to ſee the looking-glaſſes 
They come from Normandy in caſt 


Paris they are ground upon a marble table, by rub- 


bing one plate.upon another with grit between 


them 


> Mw 
hd 
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them. The various ſands, of which there are ſaid 
to be five, I could not learn. The handle, by 
which the upper glaſs is moved, has the form of a 
wheel, which may be moved in all directions. The 
plates are ſent up with their ſurfaces ground, but 
not poliſhed, and ſo continue till they are be- 
ſpoken, leſt time ſhould ſpoil the ſurface, as we 
were told. Thoſe that are to be poliſhed, are laid 
on a table covered with ſeveral thick cloths, hard 
ſtrained, that the reſiſtance may be equal; they are 
then rubbed with a hand rubber, held down hard 
by a contrivance which I did not well underſtand. 
The powder which is uſed laſt ſeemed to me to be 
iron diflolved in aqua fortis : they called it, as Ba- 
retti ſaid, marc de eau forte, which he thought 
was dregs. They mentioned vitriol and ſaltpetre. 
The cannon ball ſwam in the quickſitver, To 
ſilver them, a leaf of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed 
with quickſilver, to which it unites. Then more 
quick ſilver is poured upon it, which, by i its mutual 
[attraQtion] riſes very high. Then a paper is laid 
at the neareſt end of the plate, over which the 
glaſs is ſlided till it lies upon the plate, having 
driven much of the quickſilver before it. It is 
then, I think, preſſed upon cloths, and then ſer 
ſloping to drop the ſuperfluous mercury ; the * 
is daily heightened towards a perpendicular. 

« In the way I ſaw the Greve, the mayor 8 houſe, 
and the Baſtile. 
We chen went to 8 a brewer. He 
brews with about as much malt as Mr. Thrale, and 
ſells his beer at the ſame price, though he pays no 
duty for malt, and little more than half as much 

. . for 
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for beer. Beer is ſold terail at 6d. a bottle. He 
brews 4,000 barrels a year. Thefe are ſeventeen 
brewers in Paris, of whom tione is ſuppoſed to 
brew more than he: :==ckotting ther at 3,900 
each, they make 51,000 2 year, They make their 
malt, for malting is here no trade. 
The moat of the Baſtile is dry. 

« Oft. 24. Tucſtay. We viſited the King's li- 


brary—I faw the Speculum himane Sabvtitionis, 


rudely printed, with ink, ſometimes pale, ſome- 
times black; part ſuppoſed to be with wooden 
tyßes, and part with pages cut on boards. The 
Bible, ſuppoſed to be older than that of Mentz, 


in 62: it has no date; it is ſuppoſed to have been 


printed with wooden types. — I am in doubt; the 
print is large and fair, in two folios. Another book 
was ſhown me, ſuppoſed to have been printed with 
wooden types; — I think, Durandi Sanfnarium in 
58. This is inferred from the difference of form 


ſornietimes Ren in the ſame letter, which might be 


ſtruck with different puncheons.— The regular 
ſimilitude of moſt letters proves better that they 
are metal. I ſaw nothing but the Specititn which 
had not ſeen, I think, before. 

e Thence to the Sorbotine.—The library very 
large, not in lattices like the King's. Marbone and 
Durandi, q. collection 14 vol. Scriptores de rebus 
Gallicis, many folios.——Hiftoire Genraligigpue of 
France, 9 vol. Gallia Chriſtiana, the firſt edition, 
Ato. the laſt, f. 12 vol.-—-The Prior and Librarian 


dined [wich us] :—I waited on them home. 


Their garden pretty, with covered walks, but ſmall; 


yet may hold many ſtudents.— T he Doctors of the 
Sorbonne 


. JOHNSON. 8 
Sorbonne are all Linger thoſe who ſucceed 1775. 
to vacancies, —Profit little. | Atat. 
“Oct. 25. Wedneſday. I went with the Prior 
to St. Cloud, to ſee Dr. Hooke,—We walked 
round the palace, and had ſome talk. dined 
with our whole company at the Monaſtery. In 
the library, Beroald,—Cymon,—Titus, from Boc- 
cace.——Oratio Proverbialis to the Virgin, from Pe- 
trarch ; Falkland to Sandys;—Dryden's Preface o 
the third vol. of Miſcellanies . i 
« Oct. 26. Thurſday. We ſaw the china at 
Seve, cut, glazed, painted. Bellevue, a pleaſing 
houſe, not great: fine proſpect.Meudon, an old 
palace. Alexander, in Porphyry : hollow between 
eyes and noſe, thin cheeks. Plato and Ariftotle—- 
Noble terrace overlooks the town.—St, Cloud, — 
Gallery not very high, nor grand, but pleaſing. 
In the rooms, Michael Angelo, drawn by himſelf, 
Sir Thomas More, Des Cartes, Bochart, Nau- 
dzus, Mazarine. — Gilded wainſcot, fo common 
that it is not minded.—Gough and Keene. 
Hooke came to us at the inn.—A CT from = 
Drumgould. - ; [ 
« Oct. 27. Friday. I ſtaid at home ,—Govgh WE || 
and Keene, and Mrs. S s friend dined with f 
us. This day we n to have a fire. The | 
weather is grown very cold, and IJ fear, has a bad ( 
of effect upon my breath, which has grown much i 
5 more free and eaſy in this country. _— 
Sat. Oct. 28. I viſited the Grand came | 
built by St. Louis.—It is built for forty, but con- | 
3 He means, I ſuppoſe, that he read theſe different piece, 1 
while he remained in the library. ji 


E We tains 
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tains only twenty-four, and will not maintain more. 


be friar that ſpoke to us had a pretty apart- 


ment.—Mr. Baretti ſays four rooms; I remember 


but three. His books ſeemed to be French. His 
garden was neat; he gave me grapes. We ſaw the 


Place de Victoire, with the ſtatues of the King, and 
the captive nations. 
We ſaw the palace and gardens of Luxem- 


bourg, but the gallery was ſhut.—We climbed to 


the top ſtairs. —I dined with Colbrooke, who had 


much company :— Foote, Sir George Rodney, 


Motteux, Udſon, Taaf.—Called on the Prior, 
and found him in bed, | 

« Hotel—a guinea aday. Coach, three guineas 
a week.—Valet de place, three l. a day. —Avant- 
coureur, a guinea a week. Ordinary dinner, fix l. 
a head. —Our ordinary ſeems to be about five 


guineas a day,—Qur extraordinary expences, as 


diverſions, gratuities, clothes, I cannot reckon.— 
our travelling is ten guineas a day. 

te White ſtockings, 18 I. Wig, — Hat. | 

Sunday, Oct. 29. We ſaw the boarding- 
ſchool.— The Eufans trouves. A room with about 
eighty-ſix children in cradles, as ſweet as a parlour, 
They loſe a third; take in to perhaps more than 
ſeven [years old]; put them to trades; pin to them 
the papers ſent with them.— Want ee 


their chapel. 


« Went to St. Euſtatia; ſaw an a 


company of girls catechiſed, in many bodies, per- 


haps 100 to a catechiſt,—Boys taught at one time, 


girl at another. — The ſermon; the preacher wears 


A cap, 
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2 cap, which he takes off at the name his action 
uniform, not very violent. 
<« Oct. 30. Monday. We ſaw the library of St. 
Germain.—A very noble collection. Codex Divi- 
norum Officiorum, 1459. :—a letter, ſquare like that 
of the Offices, perhaps the ſame.—The Codex, by 
Fuſt and Gernſheym.—Mearfius, 12 v. fol. 
Amadis, in French, 3 v. fol.—CarHolIcoN fine 
colopbone, but of 1460. — Two other editions“, one 
by a 2 
Auguſtin. de r Dei, Sh name, N or 
place, but of Fuſt's ſquare letter as it ſeems. 
« dined with Col. Drumgould had a paſieg 
afternoon. _ 
« Some of the books of St. Germain's tand in 1 
preſſes from the wall, like thoſe at Oxford. | | 
10 Oct. 31. Tueſday. I lived at the Benedic- 
tines; meagre day; ſoup meagre, herrings, eels, 
both with ſauce; fryed fiſh ; lentils, taſteleſs in 
themſelves. In the library ; where I found Maf- 
feus's de Hiſtorid Indica: Promontorium flectere, to 
double the Cape. | parted very tenderly from the 
Prior and Friar Wilkes. 
ce Maitre des Arts, 2 y.—Bacc. Theol. 3. y. ZR 
centiate, 2 y. Doctor Th. 2 y. in all g years. — For 
the Doctorate three diſputations, Major, Minor, 


1 have looked in vain into De Bure, Meermaa, Mattaire, 
and other typographical books, for the two editions of the . Ca- 
tholicon, which Dr. Johnſon mentions here, with names which | 
I cannot make out. I read one by Latinius, one by Boedi- | 
aus,” I have depoſited the original MS, in the Britiſh Muſeum, | 

where the curious may ſee it. My grateful acknowledgements | 
are due to Mr. Planta for the 2 he was pleaſed to > take 8 i 

aiding my reſearches. | | i 
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| Sorbonica,—Several colleges ſuppreſſed, and trans- 
Etat. 66, ferred to that which was the Jeſuit's College. 


« Nov. i. Wedneſday. We left Paris,—St, 
Denis, a large town ; the church not very large, 


but the middle iſte is very lofty and aweful.—On 


the left are chapels built beyond the line of the wall, 
which deſtroy the ſymmetry of the ſides. —The 
organ is higher above the pavement than any I 
have ever ſeen. —The gates are of brafs.— On the 
middle gate 1s the hiſtory of our Lord.—The 

inted windows are hiſtorical, and ſaid to be emi- 
nently beautiful.—We were at another church 15 
longing to a convent, of which the portal Is 
dome; we could not enter further, and it was 1 
moſt dark. 

6 Nov. 2. Thurſday. We came this day to 
Chantilly, a ſeat belonging to the Prince of Conde, 
— This place is eminently beautified by all varieties 
of waters ſtarting up in fountains, falling in caſ- 
cades, running in ſtreams, and ſpread in lakes. 
— The water ſeems to be too near the houſe. — 


All this water is brought from a ſource or river 


three leagues off, by an artificial canal, which for 


one league is carried under ground. —The houſe is 


magnificent. The cabinet ſeems well ſtocked; 
what I remember was, the jaws of a hippopotamus, 
and a young hippopotamus preſerved, which, 
however, is ſo ſmall, that I doubt its reality.—It 
ſeems too hairy for an abortion, and too ſmall for 
a mature birth.—Nothing was in ſpirits; all was 
dry.—The dog; the deer; the ant-bear with long 
ſnout.— The toucan, long broad beak.—The ſta- 
bles were of very great le 12 * kennel had no 


{cents 
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ſcents.— There was a mockery of a Pillage. The 
Menagerie had few animals. — Two fauſſans *, 
Braſilian weaſels, ſpotted, very wild. There 18 a 
foreſt, and, I think, a park. —] walked till J was 
very weary, and next morning felt my feet battered, 
and with pains 1n the toes. 

6e Nov. 3. Friday. We came to Compiegne, a 
very large town, with a royal palace built round 
a pentagonal court. — The court is raiſed upon 
vaults, and has, I ſuppoſe an entry on one ſide by 

a gentle riſe. —Talk of painting. The church is 
not very large, but very elegant and ſplendid. —I 
had at firſt great difficulty to walk, but motion 
grew continually eaſier. —Ar night we came to 
Noyon, an epiſcopal city.—The cathedral is very 


beautiful, the pillars alternately gothick and Co- 


rinthian. We entered a very noble parochial 


church. Noyon is walled, and is ſaid to be three 


miles round. 


% Nov. 4. Saturday. We roſe very early, and : 


came through St. Quintin to Cambr ay, Not long 


5 The writing is ſo bad here, that the names of ſeveral of the - 


animals could not be decyphered without much more acquaint- 


ance with natural hiſtory than I poſſeſs. —Dr. Blagden, with his 


uſual politeneſs, moſt obligingly examined the MS. To that 
gentleman, and to Dr, Gray, of the Britiſh Muſeum, who 
alſo very readily aſſiſted me, I beg leave to expreſs Py. beſt 
thanks, 

o It is thus written by Johnſon, from the French pronuncia- 
tion of Feſaue. It ſhould be obſerved, that the perſon who 
ſhowed this Menagerie was miſtaken in ſuppoſing the ¶ ane and 
the Braſilian weaſel to be the ſame, the „ane being a different 
animal, and a native of Madagaſcar. I find them, however, 


upon one plate in Pennant's ** Synopſis of 9 


'L 4 after : 
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after three. We went to an Engliſh nunnery, to 
give a letter to Father Welch, the confeſſor, who 
came to viſit us in the evening. 

ce Nov. 5. Sunday. We ſaw the cathedral. Alt 
is very beautiful, with chapels on each ſide. The 
choir ſplendid. The baluſtrade in one part braſs. 
— The Neff very high and grand. — The altar ſilver 
as far as it is ſeen. The veſtments very ſplendid. 
—At the Benedictines church — 


Here his journal? ends abruptly. Whether he 


wrote any more after this time, I know not; but 


probably not much, as he arrived in England about 
the 12th of November. Theſe ſhort notes of his 
tour, though they may ſeem minute taken ſingly, 
make together a conſiderable maſs of information, 
and exhibic ſuch an ardour of enquiry and acuteneſs 
of examination, as, I beheve, are found in but few 
travellers, eſpecially at an advanced age. They 
completely refute the idle notion which has been 
propagated, hat he. could not ſee; and, if he had 
taken the trouble to reviſe and digeſt them, he un- 
doubtedly could have expanded them into a very 
entertaining narrative. 

When I met him in London the following year, 
the account which he gave me of his French tour, 
was, © Sir, I have ſeen all the viſibilities of Paris, 
and around it ; but to have formed an acquaint- 
ance with the people there, would have required 


7 My worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. Andrew Lumiſden, 
by his accurate acquaintance with France, enabled me to make 
out many proper names, which Dr. Johnſon' had written indiſ- 
tinctly, and ſometimes ſpelt erroneouſly, 


more 
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more time than ! could ſtay. 1 was juſt beginning 
to creep into acquaintance by means of Colonel 
Drumgould, a very high man, Sir, head of 
I' Ecole Militaire, a moſt complete character, for 
he had firſt been a profeſſor of rhetorick, and then 
became a ſoldier. And, Sir, I was very kindly 
treated by the Engliſh Benedictines, and have a cell 
appropriated to me in their convent.“ 
He obſerved, © The great in France live very 
magnificently, but the reſt very miſerably. There 
is no happy middle ſtate as in England. The ſhops 
of Paris are mean; the meat in the markets is 
ſuch as would be ſent to a gaol in England: and 
Mr. Thrale juſtly obſerved, that the cookery of 
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the French was forced upon them by neceſſity; for 


they could not eat their meat, unleſs they added 
ſome taſte to it. The French are an indelicate 
people; they will ſpit upon any place. At Ma- 
dame —— —S$ a literary lady of rank, the foot- 
man took the ſugar in his fingers, and threw 
it into my coffee. I was going to put it aſide; 
but hearing it was made on purpoſe for me, I &en 
taſted 'Tom's fingers. The ſame lady would needs 
make tea à 1 Angloiſe. The ſpout of the tea- pot 
did not pour freely : ſhe bad the footman blow into 
it. France is worſe than Scotland in every thing 
but climate. Nature has done more for the French ; 
but they have done leſs for themſelves than the 
Scotch have done.“ 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at t e ſame 
time with Dr. Johnſon, and his deſcription of my 
friend while there was abundantly ludicrous. He 
told me, that the French were quite aſtoniſhed at 


his 
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figure and manner, and at his dreſs, which he ob- 


Tar. 66, ſtinately continued exactly as in London his 


brown clothes, black ſtockings, and plain ſhirt, 
He mentioned, that an. Iriſh gentleman ſaid to 
Johnſon, © Sir, you have not feen the beſt French 
players.” JohxSsON. Players, Sir! I look on 
them as no better than creatures ſet upon tables 
and joint-ſtools to make faces and produce laugh- 


ter, like dancing dogs.” —* But, Sir, you will 


allow that ſome players are better than others?” 


Jonxsox. © Yes, Sir, as ſome dogs dance better 


than others.” | 
While Johnſon was in France, he was generally 
very reſolute in ſpeaking Latin. It was a maxim 
with him that a man ſhould not let himſelf down, 
by ſpeaking a language which he ſpeaks imperfect- 
ly. Indeed, we muſt have often obſerved how 
inferiour, how much like a child a man appears, 
who ſpeaks a broken tongue. When Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, at one of the dinners of the Royal 
Academy, preſented him to a Frenchman of great 
diſtinction, he would not deign to ſpeak French, 
but talked Latin, though his Excellency did not 
underſtand it, owing, perhaps, to Johnſon's Eng- 
liſh pronunciation : yet upon another occaſion he 


was obſerved to {peak French to a Frenchman of 


high rank, who ſpoke Engliſh ; and being aſked 
the reaſon, with {ſome expreſſion of ſurpriſe,---he 
anſwered, © becauſe I think my French is as good as 
his Engliſh.” Though Johnſon underſtood French 
perfectly, he could not ſpeak it readily, as I have 
obſerved at his firſt interview with General Paoli, 
in 769; yet he wrote it, I imagine, pretty well, 
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as appears from ſome of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi's 
collection, of which I ſhall tranſcribe one. 


A Madame La Comteſſe de —— 


July 16, 1771. 

« OUT, Madame, le moment eft arrive, et i 
faut que je parte. Mais pourquoi faut il partir? 
Eſt ce que je m ennuye? Je mennuyerai alleurs. Eft 
ce que je cherche ou quelque plaiſir, ou quelque ſoulage- 
ment? Je ne cherche rien, je i pere rien. Aller 
voir ce que jai vi, etre un peu rejoue, un peu degoutt, 
me reſouvenir que la vie ſe paſſe en vain, me Plaingre de 
moi, mendurcir aux dehors ; voici le tout de ce qu on 
compte pour les delices de Pannt. Que Dieu vons 


donne, Madame, tous les agremens de la vie, avec un 


e/prit qui peut en jouir ſans s livrer trop,” 


Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as re- 
lated to me by Mr. Beauclerk, which I ſhall en- 


deavour to exhibit as well as I can in that gen- 
tleman's lively manner; and in juſtice to him it is 
proper to add, that Dr. Johnſon told me I might 
rely both on the correctneſs of his memory, and the 


fidelity of his narrative. When Madame de 


Boufflers was firſt in England, (ſaid Beauclerk,) 
the was deſirous to ſee Johnſon, I accordingly 
went with her to his chambers in the Temple, 
where ſhe was entertained with his converſation 
for ſome time. When our viſit was over, ſhe and 
] left him, and were got into Inner Temple-lane, 
when all at once I heard a noiſe like thunder. This 
was occaſioned by Johnſon, who it ſeems upon a 
little recollection, had taken it into his head that 


3 he 
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he ought to have done the honours of his literary 
' reſidence to a foreign lady of quality, and eager to 
ſhow himſelf a man of gallantry, was hurrying 


down the ſtair-caſe in violent agitation. He over- 
took us before we reached the Temple-gate, and 
bruſhing in between me and Madame de Boufflers, 


ſeized her hand, and conducted her to her coach, 
His dreſs was a ruſty brown morning ſuit, a pair of 


| ©ld ſhoes by way of ſlippers, a little ſhriveled wig 


ſticking on the top of his head, and the ſleeves of 
his ſhirt and the knees of his breeches hanging 
looſe. A conſiderable crowd of people gathered 


round, and were not & little ſtruck by this ſingular 


appearance.” | 

He ſpoke Latin with wonderful fluency and ele- 
gance. When Pere Boſcovich was in England, 
Johnſon dined in company with him at Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds's, and at Dr. Douglas's, now Biſhop of 
Saliſbury. Upon both occaſions that celebrated 
foreigner expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at Johnſon's 
Latin converſation. When at Paris, Johnſon thus 
characteriſed Voltaire to Freron the Journaliſt: 
c Vir eft acerrimi ingenii et paucarum literarum,” 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
« My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Dec. 5, 1775. 
« Mx. ALEXANDER MACLEAN, the young 
Laird of Col, being to ſet out to-morrow for Lon- 


don, I give him this letter to introduce him to 


your acquaintance. 


The kindneſs which you and 


I experienced from his brother, whoſe unfortunate 
death we ſincerely lament, will make us always de- 


ſirous to ſhow attention to any branch of the fa- 
mily. 
Fl Highland 


ndeed, you have ſo much of the true 
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Highland cordiality, that I am ſure you would 
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have thought me to blame if I had neglected to =Xx 


recommend to you this Hebridean prince, in whoſe 
iſland we were hoſpitably entertained. I ever am 
with reſpectful attachment, my dear Sir, 
« Your moſt obliged 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 
| Jams Boswzl L.“ 


Mr. Maclean Wenden with the moſt agreeable 
accounts of the polite attention with which he was 
received by Dr. Johnſon. 

In the courſe of this year Dr. Burney informs me 
that © he very frequently met Dr. Johnſon at Mr. 
Thrale's, at Streatham, where they had many long 
converſations, often fitting up as long as the fire 
and candles laſted, and much longer than the Pa- 
tience of the ſervants ſubſiſted. 

A few of Johnſon's ſayings, which un gentle- 
man recollects, ſhall here be inſerted. 
ee never take a nap after dinner Ts when I 
have had a bad night, and then the nap takes me.” 

The writer of an epitaph ſhould not be con- 
ſidered: as ſaying nothing but what is ſtrictly true. 
Allowance muſt be made for ſome degree of ex- 
aggerated praiſe. In lapidary uſeriptions a man 
is not upon oath,” 

«© There is now leſs flogging 1 in our great {ſchools 
than formerly, but then leſs is learned there; fo 
that what the boys Yor” at ow end they loſe at the 
other.“ 

More is Jeimnd * in publick thin in private 
{chook, from emulation 5 there is the colliſion of 
6 mind 
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mind wich mind, or the radiation of many minds 


Et. 66. pointing to one centre. Though few boys make 


daughter, and had diſcovered that ſhe thought of 


their own exerciſes, yet if a good exerciſe is given 
up, out of a great number of boys, it is mags; wy 
ſomebody.” 8 

« hate by-roads in education. Fieatien 18 
as well known, and has long been as well known, 
as ever it can be. Endeavouring to make children 
prematurely wiſe is uſeleſs labour. Suppoſe they 


have more knowledge at five or ſix years old 


than other children, what uſe can be made of it? 
It will be loſt before it is wanted, and the waſte of 
ſo much time and labour of the teacher can never 
be repaid. Too much is expected from precocity, 
and too little performed. Miſs was an in- 
ſtance of early cultivation, but in what did it ter- 
minate ? In marrying a little Preſbyterian parſon, 
who keeps an infant boarding-ſchool, ſo that all 
her employment now 1s, 


© To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall-beer.” 


She tells the children, © This is a cat, and that is 
a dog, with four legs and a tail; ſee there ! you 


are much better than a cat or a dog, for you can 


ſpeak.' If I had beſtowed ſuch an education on a 


marrying ſuch a fellow, I ul have ſent her to 
the Congreſs.” 


« After having talked ightingly of muſick, he 


Vas obſerved to liſten very attentively while Miß 
Thrale played on the harpſichord, and with eager- 


nels he called to her, Why don't you daſh away 


like Burney * Dr. Burney upon this ſaid to him, 


c« ] be- 
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e I believe, Sir, we ſhall make a muſician of yow'at 
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laſt.” Johnſon with candid complaceney replied, * 


* Vis I ſhall be glad to have a new ſenſe given to 
me. 

« He had come down one morning to the break. 
faſt-room, and been a conſiderable time by himſelf 
before any body appeared. When ona ſubſequent 

day, he was twitted by Mrs. Thrale for being very 
late, which he generally was, he defended himſeif 


by alluding to the extraordinary morning, when he 


had been too early, ann I. do not like to 
come down to vacuitiy . 

* Dr. Burney having ie that Mr. Garrick 
was beginning to look old, he ſaid, « Why, Sir, 
you are not to wonder at that; no man's face has had 
more wear and tear.“ | 


Not having heard from tim for a longer time 
than I ſuppoſed he would be filent, I wrote to him 
December 18, not in good ſpirits, © Sometimes 
J have been afraid that the cold which has gone over 


Europe this year like a ſort of peſtilence has ſeized 


you ſeverely ; ſometimes my imagination, which is 
upon occaſions prolifick of evil, hath figured that 


you may have ſomehow taken offence at ſome Part | 


of my conduct.“ 


To Janos Boswrtt, 27. 
« Dear SIR, 


« NEVER dream of any offence. How- 


ſhould you offend me? I conſider: your friendſhip 
as a poſſeſſion, which I intend to hold till you take 
it from me, ahd to lament if ever by my fault I 
thould loſe it. However, when ſuch ſuſpicions find 

their 
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way into your mind, always give them vent; I ſhall 


ut. 66, Make haſte to diſperſe them; but hinder. their firſt 


ingreſs if you can. Conſider ſuch. thoughts as 


' morbid. 


cc Such illneſs as may excuſe my omiſſion to Lord 
Hailes I cannot honeſtly plead. I have been hin- 
dered I know not how, by a ſucceſſion of petty ob- 
ſtructions. I hope to mend immediately, and to 


ſend next poſt to his Lordſhip. Mr. Thrale would 
have written to you if I had omitted; he ſends his 


compliments and wiſhes to ſee you. 

« You and your lady will now have no more 
wrangling about feudal inheritance. How does the 
young Laird of Auchinleck ? 1 ſuppoſe Miſs Ve- 
ronica is grown a reader and diſcourſer. 

c have juſt now got a cough, but it has never 
yet hindered me from ſleeping: I have had quieter 
nights than are common with me. 

E cannot but rejoice that Joſephꝰ has had the 


wit to find the way back. He is a fine fellow, and 


one of the beſt travellers i in the world. 
e Young Col brought me your letter. He is a 
very pleaſing youth. I took him two days ago to 
the Mitre, and we dined together. 1 was as civil 
as I had the means of being. 

ce | have had a letter from \ Raſay, acknowledging, 
with great appearance of ſatisfaction, the inſertion in 


the Edinburgh paper. I am very glad that it was 


done. 


®-Foſeph Ritter, a Bohemian, who was in my ſervice many 
years, and attended Dr. Johnſon and me in our Tour to the He- 
brides. After having left me for fone time, he had now re- 

rurned tome, 
1; Bi My 
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te My compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, who does 1776. 
not love me; and of all the reſt, I need only ſend I 
them to thoſe that do; and I am afraid ĩt will give * 
you very little trouble to diſtribute them. I am, 


my dear, dear Sir, Vt ri 
cc Your affectionate tals vant: ©: 
December 23, 17756 SA Jomnen;” 


IN 17765 J ohnſon wrote, fo farzs I can dien Etat. 67; 
nothing for the publick: but that his mind was 
ſtill ardent, and fraught with generous wiſhes to at- 
tain to ſtill higher degrees of. literary excellence; is 
proved by his private notes of this year, which [ 
thall inſert in their open Place. | 


2 James Dost, * 
ec Dran An, 


I. Have at laſt ſent you al 1008 Halles 
papers. While I was in France, 1 looked very 
often into Henault; but Lord Hailes, in my opi- 
nion, leaves him far and far behind. Why I did 
not diſpatch ſo ſhort a peruſal ſooner, when 1 look 
back, I am utterly unable to diſcover: but human 
moments are ſtolen away by a thouſand petty im- 
pediments which leave no trace behind them. I 
have been afflicted, through the whole Chriſtmas, 
with the general diſorder, of which the worſt effect 
was a Cough, which is now much mitigated, though 
the country, on which I look from a window at 
Streatham, is now covered with a deep ſnow. Mrs. 
Williams is very ill: every body elſe is as uſual. _ 

« Among the papers, I found a letter to you, 
which I think you had not opened ; ; and a paper 
Vol. II. U for 
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2 for © The Chronicle, which I ſuppoſe it not neceſ- 


—ſary now to inſert. I return them both. | dw 
1 4e have, within theſe few days, had the dener in 
of receiving Lord Hailes's firſt volume, for which 

1 return my moſt reſpectful thanks. m 
« J wiſh you, my deareſt friend, and your of 
| haughty lady, (for I know ſhe does not love me,) gr 
and the young ladies, and the young Laird, all hap- W. 
| pineſs. Teach the young gentleman, in ſpire of Li 

his mamma, to think and ſpeak well of, Sir, 
c cc Your affectionate humble ſervant, fer 
; 40 Jan. 10, 1776. Sam. JonnsoNn,” # 
| | | 3 his 
At this time was in agitation a matter of great the 
conſequence to me and my family, which 1 ſhould | mi 
not obtrude upon the world, were it not that the the 
part which Dr. Johnſon's friendſhip for me made | to 
him take in it, was the occaſion of an exertion of his for 


abilities, which it would be injuſtice to conceal, wh 
That what he wrote upon the ſubject may be un- 
derſtood, it is neceſſary to give a ſtate of the . bon 
tion, which I ſhall do as briefly as I can. gra 

In the year 1504, the barony or manour of 4 cha 
chinleck, (pronounced Afeck,) in Ayrſhire, which qui 
belonged to a family of the ſame name with the the 
lands, having fallen to the Crown by forfeiture, tot 
James the Fourth, King of Scotland, granted it to prix 
Thomas Boſwell, a branch of an ancient family in fam 
the county of Fife, ſtiling him in the charter, * A of | 
lefto familiari noſtro; and aſſigning, as the cauſe of my 
the grant, © pro bono et fideli ſervitio nobis præſtito. I 
een. Bofwell was ſlain in battle, W along curr 

| 95 Wik | 
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_ his Sovereign, at the fatal field of Floddon, 

151 | 

we this very hotowable wonder of our fa- 
mily, the eftate was tranſmitred, in a direct ſeries 
of heirs male, to David Boſwell; my father's great 
grand uncle, who had no ſons, but four daughters, 
who were all reſpectably married, "the eldeſt to 
Lord Cathcart. 

David Boſwell, being refbluts in the militar) 
feudal principle of continuing the male ſucceſſion, 
paſſed by his daughters, and ſettled the eſtate on 
his nephew by his next brother, who approved of 
the deed, and renounced any pretenfions which he 
might poſſibly have, in preference to his ſon, But 
the eſtate having been burthened with large portions 


to the daughters, and other debts, it was neceſſary 
for the nephew to ſell a conſiderable part of i it, and. 


what remained was ſtill much encumbered. 

The frugality of the nephew preſerved, ad in 
ſome degree, relieved the eſtate. His ſon, my 
grandfather, an eminent lawyer, not only re- pur- 
chaſed a great part of what had been fold, but ac- 
quired other lands; and my father, who was one of 
the judges of Scotland, and had added conſiderably 
to the eſtate, now ſignified his inclination to take the 
privilege allowed by our law*, to ſecure it to his 
family in perpetuity by an entail, which, on account 
of his marriage articles, could not be done without 
my conſent. 

In the plan of entailing the eſtate, I heartily con- 
curred with him, though I was the firſt to be re- 


Acts of Parliament of Scotland, 1685, Cap. 22. 
U 2 ſtrained 
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ſtrained by it; but we unhappily differed as to the 
ſeries of heirs which ſhould be eſtabliſhed, or in the 
language of our law, called to the ſucceſſion. My 
father had declared a predilection for heirs general, 
that is, males and females indiſcriminately. He 
was willing, however, that all males deſcendin 

from his grandfather ſhould be preferred to females; 
but would not extend that privilege to males de- 
riving their deſcent from a higher ſource. I, on 
the other hand, had a zealous partiality for heirs 
male, however remote, which I maintained by 
arguments which appeared to me to have conſider- 


able weight*. And in 1 the particular caſe of our 


family, 


.2 As fr, the opinion of ſome diftinguiſhed naturaliſts, that 
our ſpecies is tranſmitted through males only, the female being all 
along no more than a »idzs, or nurſe, as Mother Earth is to 
plants .of every ſort ; which notion ſeems to be confirmed by 
that text of ſcripture, «© He was yet in the loins of his ATARI 
when Melchiſedeck met him.“ (Heb. vi. vi. 10.) and conſequent- 
ly, that a man's grandſon by a daughter, inſtead of being his 
Jureft deſcendant, as is vulgarly ſaid, has, in reality, no connec- 


tion whatever with his blood,—And fecondly, independent of 


this theory, (which, if true, ſhould completely exclude hein 


| general,) that if the preference of a male to a female, without re- 


gard to primogeniture, (as a ſon, though much younger, nay, 
even a grandſon by a ſon, to a daughter,) be once admitted, as 
it univerſally is, it muſt be equally reaſonable and proper in the 


moſt remote degree of deſcent from an original proprietor of an 


eftate, as in the neareſt ; becauſe, - however diſtant from the re- 
preſentative at the time, —chat remote heir male, upon the failure 
of thoſe nearer to the original proprietor that he is, becomes in 
fact the neareſt male to him, and is, therefore, preferable as his 
repreſentative, to a female deſcendant, —A little extenſion of mind 
will enable us eaſily to | perceive that a ſon's ſon, in continuation 
to whatever length of time, is preferable to a ſon's daughter, in 
the ſucceſſion to an ancient inheritance ; in which regard ſhould 
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family, T apprehended that we were under an im- 1776. 
plied obligation, in honour and good faith, to tranſ- Ter 57. 


mit the eſtate by the ſame tenure which we held it, 
which was as heirs male, excluding nearer females. 
I therefore, as I thought conſcientiouſly, objected 
to my father's ſcheme. 

My oppoſition was very diſpleaſing to my father, 
who was entitled to great reſpect and deference ; 
and I had reaſon to apprehend diſagreeable conſe- 
quences from my non-compliance with his wiſhes. 
After much perplexity and uneaſineſs, I wrote to 
Dr. Johnſon, ſtating the caſe, with all its diffi- 
culties, at full length, and earneſtly requeſting that 
he would conſider it at leifure, and favour me with 
his friendly opinion and advice. 


To JAMES een Eſq. 


＋ Dzan SIR, 


te I was much impreſſed by your letter, and 
if I can form upon your caſe any reſolution ſatis- 
factory to myſelf, will very gladly impart it: but 


whether I am quite equal to it, I do not know. It 


is a caſe compounded of law and juſtice, and re- 


be had to the repreſentation of the original PI andnot to 
that of one of his deſcendants. 

I am aware of Blackſtone's admirable demonſtration of the 
reaſonableneſs of the legal ſucceſſion, upon the principle of there 
being the greateſt probability that the neareſt heir of the perſon 
who laſt dies proprietor of an eſtate, is of the blood of the firſt 
purchaſer. But ſuppoſing a pedigree to be carefully authenticated 


through all its branches, inſtead of mere probability there will be 


a certainty, that the neareſt heir male, at whatever period, has 
the ſame right of blood with the firſt heir male, namely, the ori. 
ginal purchaſer's eldeſt ſon. 


U 3 quires 
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quires 2 mind yerſed in juridical diſquiſitions, 
Could not you tell your whole mind to Lord 
Hailes? He is, you know, both a Chriſtian and a 


Lawyer. I ſuppoſe he is above partiality, and 


above Joquacity ; and, I believe, he will not think 
the time loſt in which he may quiet a diſturbed, or 
ſettle a wavering mind. Write to me, as any thing 


occurs to you; and if I find myſelf ſtopped by want 


of facts neceſſary to be known, I will make en- 


quiries of you as my doubts ariſe. 


If your former reſolutions ſhould be found 
only fanciful, you decide rightly in judging that your 
father's fancies may claim the preference; but 


whether they are fanciful or rational, is the quef- | 


tion. I really think Lord Hailes could help us. 
« Make my compliments to dear Mrs, Boſwell ; 


and tell her, that I hope to be wanting in nothing | 


that I can contribute to bring you all our of your 
troubles. I am, dear Sir, moſt affeCtionately, 
5 « Your humble ſervant, 
** London, Jan, 15, 1776. SAM. Jonxox,” 


To the ſame. 
< DRAR Six, e 


© I AM going to write upon a queſtion which | 


requires more knowledge of local law, and more 


acquaintance with the general rules of inheritance, 


than I can claim; but I write, becauſe you requeſt it. 


« Land is, like any other poſſeſſion, by natural 


right wholly in the power of its preſent owner; and 


may be ſold, given, or bequeathed, abſolutely or | 
conditionally, as judgement hall direct, or paſſion | 


incite. 
Rut 
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« But natural right would avail little without the 
protection of law; and the primary notion of law 
is reſtraint in the exerciſe of natural right. A man 
is therefore, in ſociety, not fully maſter of what he 
calls his own, but he ſtill retains all the power 
which law does not take from him. 

ce In the exerciſe of the right which law either 
leaves or gives, regard is to be paid to moral obli- 
gations. 

« Of the eſtate which we are now conſidering, 
your father ſtill retains ſuch poſſeſſion, with ſuch 
power over it, that he can fell it, and do with the 
money what he will, without any legal impediment. 
But when he extends his power beyond his own 
life, by ſettling the order of ſucceſſion, the law 
makes your conſent neceſſary, 

ce Let us ſuppoſe that he ſells the land to riſk 
the money in ſome ſpecious adventure, and in that; 
adventure loſes the whole ; his poſterity would be 
diſappointed ; but they could not think themſelves 


injured or robbed, If he ſpent it upon vice or 


pleaſure, his ſucceſſors could only call him vicious 
and voluptuous ; they could not fay that he was 
injurious or unjuſt. 

« He that may do more may do leſs. He that, 
by ſelling, or ſquandering, may diſinherit a whole 
family, may certainly diſinherit part, by a partial 
ſettlement. 

« Laws are formed by the manners and exi- 
gencies of particular times, and it 1s but accidental 


that they laſt longer than their cauſes ; the limitation 


of feudal ſucceſſion to the male aroſe from the obli- 
gation of the tenant to attend his chief in war. 
Ve” «As 
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As times and opinions are always changing, I 
know not whether it be not uſurpation to preſeribe 
rules to poſterity, by preſuming to judge of what 
ve cannot know; and I know not whether I fully 
approve either your deſign or your father's, to limit 
that ſucceſſion which deſcended to you unlimited. 
If we are to leave ſartum tectum to poſterity, what 
we have without any merit of our own received 
from our anceſtors, ſhould not choice and free-will 
be kept unviolated? Is land to be treated with 
more reverence than liberty ? — If this conſidera- 
tion ſhould reſtrain your father from diſinheriting 
ſome of the males, does it leave you the power of 
diſinheriting all the females? 

ce Can the poſſeſſor of a feudal eſtate make any 
will? Can he appoint, out of the inheritance, any 


portions to his daughters? There ſeems to be a 


very ſhadowy difference between the power of 
leaving land, and of leaving money to be raiſed 


from land; between leaving an eſtate to females, and 
leaving the male heir, in effect, only their ſteward, 


ce Suppoſe at one time a law that allowed only 
males to inherit, and during the continuance of 
this law many eſtates to have deſcended, paſſing by 


the females, to remoter heirs, Suppoſe afterwards | 
the law repealed in correſpondence with a change 
of manners, and women made capable of inherit. 


ance; would not then the tenure of eſtates be 


changed? Could the women have no benefit from 
a law made in their favour ? Muſt they be paſſed. 
by upon moral principles for ever, becauſe they 
were once excluded by a legal prohibition ? Or 


may that which paſſed only to males by one law, 


pals likewiſe to females by another? 
e You 
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right of your brothers: I do not ſee how 
of their rights are invaded; 


« As your whole difficulty ariſes from the a& of 


your anceſtor, who diverted the ſucceſſion from the 
females, you enquire, very properly, what were 
his motives, and what was his intention ; for yau 
certainly are not bound by his act more than he 
intended to bind you, nor hold your land on harder 
or ſtricter terms than thoſe on which it was granted. 

c Intentions mult be gathered from acts. When 
he left the eſtate to his nephew, by excluding his 
daughters, was it, or was it not, in his power to 
have perpetuated the ſucceffion to the males? If 
he could have done it, he ſeems to have ſhown, by 
omitting it, that he did not deſire it to be done; 
and, upon your own principles, you will not eaſily 
prove your right to deſtroy that capacity of ſucceſ- 
ſion which your anceſtors have left. 

ce If your anceſtor had not the power of making 
a perpetual ſettlement ; and if, therefore, we cannot 
judge diſtinctly of his intentions, yet his act can 
only be conſidered as an example; it makes not 
an obligation. And, as you obſerve, he ſet no ex- 


ample of rigorous adherence to the line of ſueceſſion. 


He that overlooked a brother, would not wonder 
that little regard is ſhown to remote relations, 
« As the rules of ſucceſſion are, in a great part, 


purely legal, no man can be ſuppoſed to bequeath any 
thing, but upon legal terms; he can grant no power 
which the law denies; and if he makes no ſpecial and 


1 Which term I applicd to all the heirs male. 


definite 


„Lou mention your reſolution to maintain the 1776. 
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finite limitation, he confers all the power ek the 
law allows. 
« Your anceſtor, for ſome nan, difinhericed his 


daughters; but it no more follows that he intended 


this act as a rulefor poſterity, than the dilinheriting 


of his brother. 
If therefore, you aſk by what right your 


father admits daughters to inheritance, aſk your. 
ſelf, firſt, by what right you require them to be ex- 


cluded ? 


It appears, upon reflection, that your facher e by. | 


cludes nobady ; he only admits nearer females to 


inherit before males more remote; 1 the exclu- 


ſion is purely conſequential. 
« Theſe, dear Sir, are my thoughts, imme- 


thodical and deliberative; but, perhaps, you may | 


find in them ſome glimmering of evidence. 


4 cannot, however, but again recommend to 


you a conference with Lord Hailes, whom yop 
know to be both a Lawyer and a Chriſtian. 


« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, though 


ſhe does not love me. I am, Sir, 
« Your affectionate ſervant, 


*« Feb. 3, 1773. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


I had followed his recammendation and conſult- 


ed Lord Hailes, who upon this ſubject had a firm 


opinion contrary to mine, His Lordſhip obliging- 


ly took the trouble to write me a letter, in which 


he diſcuſſed with legal and hiſtorical learning, the 


points in which I ſaw much difficulty, maintaining 


that © the ſucceſſion of heirs general was the ſuc- 


geſſion, by the law of Scotland, from the throne to 
the 
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the cottage, as far as we can learn it by record; 1776. 
obſerving that the eſtate of our family had not ld , 
limited to heirs male; and that though an heir 
male had in one inſtance been choſen in preference 
to nearer females, that had been an arbitrary act, 
which had ſeemed to be beſt in the embarraſſed 
ſtate of affairs at that time; and the fact was, that 
upon a fair computation of the value of land and 
money at the time, applied to the eſtate and the 
burthens upon it, there was nothing given to the 
heir male but the ſkeleton of an eſtate, © The plea 
of conſcience (faid his Lordſhip,) which you put, 
is a moſt reſpectable one, eſpecially when con/cience 
and /zff are on different fides. But I think that 
conſcience is not well informed, and that f and 
foe ought on this occaſion to be of a ſide.” 
This letter, which had conſiderable influence 
upon my mind, I ſent to Dr. Johnſon, begging to 
hear from him again, upon this intereſting queſtion, 


To JaMEs BosWaLL, Eq. 
« DAR SIR, 


« HAVING not any acquaintance with the 
laws or cuſtoms of Scotland, I endeavoured to con- 
ſider your queſtion upon general principles, and 
found nothing af much validity that I could oppoſe 
to this poſition : He who inherits a fief unlimited 
by his anceſtors, inherits the power of limiting it 
according to his own judgement or opinion,” If 
this be true, you may join with your father. 

<« Further conſideration produces another con- 
cluſion: He who receives a fief unlimited by his 
anceſtors, gives his heirs ſome reaſon to complain, 
if 
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1776. if he does not tranſmit it unlimited to poſterity." 


— 
Etat. 67. 


For why ſhould he make the ſtate of others worſe 


than his own, without a reaſon? If this be true, 
though neither you nor your father are about to do 


what is quite right, but as your father violates (I 


think) the legal ſucceſſion leaſt, he ſeems to be 


nearer the right than yourſelf. 

Ee It cannot but occur that Women have na- 
tural and equitable claims as well as men, and theſe 
claims are not to be capriciouſſy or lightly ſuper- 


ceded or infringed.” When fiefs implied military 


ſervice, it is eaſily diſcerned why females could' not 


inherit them; but that reaſon is now at an end. 


As manners make laws, manners likewiſe repeal 


them. 


« Theſe are the general concluſions which I have 
attained. None of them are very favourable to 
your ſcheme of entail, nor perhaps to any ſcheme. 
My obſervation, that only he who acquires an eſ- 
tate may bequeath it capriciouſly *, if it contains 
any conviction, includes this poſition likewiſe, that 
only he who acquires an eſtate may entail it capri- 
ciouſſy. But I think it may be ſafely preſumed, 
that © he who inherits an eſtate, inherits all the 
power legally concomitant ;' and that He who 
gives or leaves unlimited an eſtate legally limitable, 


muſt be preſumed to give that power of limitation 
which he omitted to take away, and to commit future 
contingencies to future prudence.” In theſe two 
poſitions I believe Lord Hailes will adviſe you to 


bad reminded him of his obſervation mentioned p. 125. 


reſt; 


DDs. JOHNSON. 
reſt; every other notion of poſſeſſion ſeems to me 
full of difficulties, and embarraſſed with ſcruples. 

ce If theſe axioms be allowed, you have arrived 
now at full liberty without the help of particular 
circumſtances, which, however, have in your caſe 


great weight. You very rightly obſerve, that he 
who paſſing by his brother gave the inheritance to 


his nephew, could limit no more than he gave; and 
by Lord Hailes's eſtimate of fourteen years“ pur- 
chaſe, what he gave was no- more than you may 
eaſily entail according to your own opinion, if that 
opinion ſhould finally prevail. 

« Lord Hailes's ſuſpicion that entails are en- 


croachments on the dominion of Providence, may 


be extended to all hereditary privileges and all per- 
manent inſtitutions; I do not ſee. why it may not 
be extended to any proviſion for the preſent hour, 
fince all care about futurity proceeds upon a ſup- 
poſition, that we know at leaſt in ſome degree 
what will be future. Of the future we certainly 
know nothing ; but we may form conjectures from 
the paſt; and the power of forming conjectures, 
includes, in my opinion, the duty of acting in con- 
formity to that probability which we diſcover. Pro- 
vidence 'gives the power, of which reaſon teaches 
the uſe. I am, dear Sir, 
« Your moſt faithful ſervant, 
Feb. 9, 1770. Sau. Jokxsox.“ 


<« ] hope I ſhall get ſome ground now with 


Mrs. Boſwell ; make my compliments to her, and 
to the little people. 


MY 
1776. 
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« Don't burn papers; they may be ſafe 8 in 


your own box, - you will wiſh to ſee them hereafter.” 
9 To 


% 
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2 the Jane. a 
Dax Sin, 


ce TO the letters which 1 have: written * 
your great queſtion I have nothing to add. If your 
conſcience is fatisfied, you have now' only 
prudence to conſult, I long for a. letter, that 1 
may know how this troubleſome and vexatious 
queſtion is at laſt decided. I hope that it will 
at laſt end well. Lord Hailes's letter was very 
friendly, and very ſeaſonable, but I think his aver- 
fion from entails has ſomething in it like ſuperſti- 
tion. Providence is not counteracted by any 


means which Providence puts into our power. 


The continuance and propagation of families 


makes a great part of the Jewiſh law, and is by 


no means prohibited in the Chriſtian, inſtitution, 
though the neceſſity of it continues no longer, 
Hereditary tenures are eſtabliſhed in all civiliſed 
countries, and are accompanied in moſt with he- 
reditary authority, Sir William Temple con- 
ſiders our conſtitution as defective, that there is 
not an unalienable eſtate in land connected with 4 
peerage: and Lord Bacon mentions as a proof 


The entail framed by my father with various judicious 
clauſes, was ſettled by him and me, ſettling the eſt ate upon the 
heirs male of his grandfather, which I found had been already 
done by my grandfather, imperfectly, but ſo as to be defeated 
only by ſelling the lands. I was freed by Dr. Johnſon front 
ſeruples of conſcientious obligation, and could, therefore, gratify 
my father. But my opinion and partiality for male ſucceſſion, 
in its full extent, remained unſhaken. Yet let me not be thought 
harſh-or unkind to daughters: for my notion is, that they ſhould 
be treated with great affection and tenderneſs, and always parti- 
cipate of the proſperit an the family. h | 
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that the Turks are Barbarians, their want of Stirpes, «£996. 
as he calls them, or hereditary rank. Do not let 
your mind, when it is freed from the ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſity of a rigorous entail, be entangled with con- 

E 1 trary objections, and think all entails unlawful, 
, till you have cogent arguments, which I believe 
you will never find. I am afraid of ſcruples. 

ce | have now ſent all Lord Hailes's papers; part 
I found hidden in a drawer in which I had laid them 
for ſecurity, and had forgotten them. Part of 
theſe are written twice; I have returned deen che 
copies. Part I had read before. | 

Be ſokind as to return Lord Hailes my moſt re- 
ſpectful thanks for his firſt volume; his accuracy 

ſtrikes me with wonder; his narrative is far ſupe- 
riour to that of Shona, as I have formerly men- 
tioned, 

«Iam afraid that the trouble, which my irre- 
gularity and delay has coſt him, is greater, far 
greater, than any good that I can do him will ever 
reeompenſe; but if I have any more copy, I will 

try to do better. 
e Pray let me know if Mrs. Boſwell i is friends 
with me, and pay my reſpects to Veronica, and 
nn and Alexander. I am, Sir, 
-- _  « Your moſt humble ſervant, | =. 
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— ately join in an entail upon the ſeries of heirs ap- 


obligation. Were it neceſſary, :L,.cobld'immeds- 


proved by my father; but it is better not to act 
ee 1815 Ae eee Ati 


e 
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Dr. Jonnson to Ms norte. 107 00 
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« ] AM glad that what] id think n — 
at all contributed to quiet your thoughts. Tour 
reſolution not to act, till your opinion is confirmed 
by more deliberation, is very juſt. If you have 
been ſcrupulous, do not now be raſh.. I hope that 


as you think more, and take opportunities of talk- 


ing with men intelligent in queſtions of property; 
you will be able to free yourſelf from n 12 
ficulty. 

e When 1 wrote ft, I * 1 . ten 
packets. Did you receive them all?ʒ̃! 

« You muſt tell Mrs. Boſwell that] ſuſpedted 
her to have written without your knowledge *,;and 
therefore did not return any anſwer, leſt a clandeſ+ 
tine correſpondence ſhould have been. pernicipuſly 
diſcovered. I will write to her ſoon, * * * . 

Mn ce J am, dear Sir, Wis 
e Moſt affectionately yours,.. 
SAM. — , 


4 


<© Feb.-24, 1776. 


Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. 


Johnſon wrote concerning the queſtion which per- 
plexed me ſo much, his Lordſhip wrote to me: 
« Your ſcruples have produced more fruit than 1 


4% A bees 10 bim on the — — 1 
ment, which. I had read. * : L * Hu 
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ever expected from them; an excellent diſſertation 
on general principles of morals and law.“ 7Y 

I wrote to Dr. Johnſon on the 20th of February, 

complaining of melancholy, and expreſſing a ſtrong 
dere to be with him; informing him that the ten 
packets came all ſaſe; that Lord Hailes was much 
obliged to him, and ſaid he had almoſt wholly re- 
moved ma Peony ageinſt eataih. 


7 JAMES Bosvti, 250. 
« DAR S1R, 
« I Have not had your letter half an hour; 


as you lay ſo much weight vpon my notions, I 
ſhould think it not juſt to delay my anſwer. 


& am very forry that your melancholy ſhould 


return, and ſhould be ſorry likewiſe if it could have 
no relief but from my company. My counſel you 
may have when you are pleaſed to require it; but 
of my company you cannot in the next month have 
much, for Mr. Thrale will rake me to Italy, he 
ſays,” on the firſt of April, 

Let me warn you very earneſtly againſt ſcru- 


ples, J am glad that you are reconciled to your 


ſettlement, and think it a great honour to have 
ſhaken Lord Hailes's opinion of entails. Do not, 
however, hope wholly to reaſon away your troubles ; 
do not feed them with attention, and they will die 
imperceptibly away, Fix your thoughts upon your 
buſineſs, fill your intervals with company, and 
ſanſhine will again break in upon your mind, If 
you will come to me, you muſt come very quickly; 
and even then I know not but we may ſcour the 


country together, for] have a mind to ſee Oxford 
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and Lichfield, before I ſet out on this long journey. 


Eat, Fl To this I can only add, that I am, dear Sir, 


.-.«« Your molt affectionate humble ank, 


March 5, 1776. Sau. Jose 


To the fame. 
« Dear SIR, 


« VERY early in April we leave England, 
and in the beginning of the next week 1 ſhall leave 
London fora ſhort time; of this J think it neceſ- 
fary to inform you, that you may nat be diſappornt- 
ed 1n any of your enterprifes. I had not fully re- 
ſolved to go into the country before this day. 

« Pleaſe to make my compliments to Lord 
Hailes; and mention very particularly to Mrs. 
Boiwell my hope that ſhe is reconciled to, Sir, 
| Tour faithful ſervant, 

«« March, 12, 25 SAM. J oHNS0oN.“ 


Above thirty, years ago, the heirs of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon preſented the Univerſity of Oxford 
with the continuation of his Hiſtory, and ſuch other 
of his Lordſhip's manuſcripts as had not been pub- 
liſhed, on condition that the profits ariſing from 
their publication ſhould be applied to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Manege in the Univerſity. The gift 


Was accepted in full convocation. A perſon being 


now recommended to Dr. Johnſon, as fit to ſuper- 
intend this. propoſed riding-ſchool, | he exerted 
himſelf with that zeal for which he was remarkable 
upon every ſimilar occaſion. But, on on enquiry into 
the matter, he found that the ſcheme was not likely 
to be ſoon carried into execution ; the profits ariſing 
6 8 from 
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from the Clarendon preſs being, from ſome miſma- 
nagement, very ſcanty. This having been explained 
to him by a reſpectable dignitary of the church, who 
had good means of knowing it, he wrote a letter 
upon the ſubject, whichat once exhibits his extraor- 
dinary preciſion and acuteneſs, and his warm attach- 
ment to his ALMA MATER. | 


To the Reverend Dr. WETHERELL, Maſter of Uni- | 


ver 22 College, Oxford. 
cc Dr AR "Sl FR 


«FEW things are more unpleaſant chan 
the tranſaction of buſineſs with men who are above 
knowing or caring what they have to do; ſuch as 
the truſtees for Lord Cornbury's inſtitution will, 


perhaps, appear, when you have oy Dr. *C%0999's 
letter. 


« The laſt part of the Door 8 letter i is of oreat | 


importance. The complaint? which he makes I 
have heard long ago, and did not know but it was 
redreſſed. It is unhappy that a practice ſo erro- 
neous has not yet been altered ; for altered it muſt 
be, or our preſs will be uſeleſs with all its privi- 
leges. The bookſellers, who, like all other men, 
have ſtrong prejudices in their own favour, are 
enough inclined to think the practice of printing 
and ſelling books by any but themſelves, an en- 


croachment on the rights of their fraternity ; and 


have need of ſtronger inducements to circulate 


71 ſuppoſe the complaint was, that the truſtees of the Oxford 
preſs did not allow the London bookſellers a FO profit upon 
vending: their publications. 
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academical publications than thoſe of one another; 


for, of that mutual co-operation by which the general 


trade is carried on, the Univerſity can bear no part. 


Of thoſe. whom he neither loves nor fears, and 


from whom he expects no reciprocation of good 
offices, why ſhould any man promote the intereſt 
but for profit? I ſuppoſe, with all our ſcholaſtick 


ignorance of mankind, we are ſtill too knowing to 
expect that the bookſellers will ere& themſelves 


into patrons, and buy and fell under the influence 
of a diſintereſted zeal for the tht; of | 
learning. 


« To the beakfollon, if we look for either 3 
or profit from our preſs, not only their common 
profit, but ſomething more muſt be allowed; and 
if books, printed at Oxford, are expected to be 
rated at a high price, that price muſt be levied on 
the publick, and paid by the ultimate purchaſer, 
not by the intermediate agents. What price ſhall 


be ſet upon the book, is, to the bookſellers, wholly 


indifferent, provided that they gain a proportionate 
profit by negociating the ſale. 

b Why books printed at Oxford ſhould be parti- 
cularly dear, I am, however, unable to find. We 


pay no rent; we inherit many of our inſtruments 
and materials; lodging and victuals are cheaper 


than at London; and, therefore, workmanſhip 
ought, at leaſt, not to be dearer. Our expences are 
naturally leſs than thoſe of bookſellers ; and, in moſt 


cales, communities are content with leſs p _ 


individuals. 


It, 8 not conſidered through: 3 


many hands a book often paſſes, before it comes 
4 ; into 
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into thoſe of the reader; or what part of the profit 


each hand muſt retain, 3 as a motive for tranſmirting | 


it to the next. 

« We will call our primary agent in London, 
Mr. Cadell, who receives our books from us, gives 
them room in his warehouſe, and ifſues them on 
demand; by him they are fold to Mr. Dilly, a 
wholeſale bookſeller, who ſends them into the 
country; and the laft ſeller is the country book- 
ſeller. Here are three profits to be paid between 
the printer and the reader, or in the ſtyle of com- 
merce, between the manufacturer and the con- 
ſumer; and if any of theſe profits is too penuriouſly 
diſtributed, the e of commerce is inter- 
ey 


« We are now come to the ale queſtion, 


what 1s to be done? You will tell me, with reaſon, 
that I have ſaid nothing, till J declare how much, 
according to my opinion, of the ultimate price 
ought to be diftributed through 255 1 ſucceſſion 
of ſale. 

« "TI be ade dien, am af ad, will appear very 
great: but let it be conſidered before it is refuſed. 
We muſt allow, for profit, between thirty and 
thirty-five per cent. between fix and ſeven ſhillings 


in the pound; that is, for every book which coſts 
the laſt buyer twenty ſhillings, we mult charge Mr. 
Cadell with ſomething leſs than fourteen. We 


muſt ſet the copies at fourteen ſhillings each, and 
ſuperadd what is called the quarterly book, or for 
every hundred books ſo charged we muſt deliver an 
nne and four. 


„ "0 The 
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« The profits will then ſtand thus: 

« Mr. Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no 
credit, will be paid for warehouſe room and at- 
tendance by a ſhilling profit on each book, and his 
chance of the quarterly- book. 

Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen ſhil- 
lings, and who will expect the quarterly-book if he 
takes five and twenty, will fend it to his country- 
cuſtomer at ſixteen and ſixpence, by which, at the 
hazard of loſs, and the certainty of long credit, he 


gains the regular profit of ten per cent. which is 


expected in the wholeſale trade. 

« The country bookſeller, buying at ſixteen and 
ſix-pence, and commonly truſting a conſiderable 
time, gains but three and ſix-pence, and, if he truſts 
a year, not much more than two and ſix-pence ; 
otherwiſe than as he may, perhaps, take as long 
credit as he gives. 


« With leſs profit than this, and more you ſee he 


cannot have, the country bookſeller cannot live ; 
for his receipts are ſmall, and his debts ſometimes 
bad. 

Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr. 
* letter to give you a detail of the circu- 
lation of books, which, perhaps, every man has 
not had opportunity of knowing; and which thoſe 
who know it, do not, perhaps, always Mae 
conſider. 
| << am; "Es 

«© March 12, 1776. SAM. JOuNsSON.*” 


Having 
3Tam happy in — ths this full and clear flatement to the pub- 
lick, to vindicate, by the authority of the greateſt authour of his 

ace, 


Dx. JOHNSON. 

Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 
15th of March, ] haſtened next morning to wait on 
Dr. Johnſon, at his houſe; but found he was re- 
moved from Johnſon's- court, No. 7, to Bolt- court, 
No. 8, ftill keeping to his favourite Fleet ſtreet. 
My reflection at the time upon this change as 
marked in my Journal, is as follows: * felt a 
fooliſh regret that he had left a court which bore his 
name?; but it was not fooliſh to be affected with ſome 
tenderneſs of regard for a place in which I had 
ſeen him a great deal, from whence I had often 
iſſued a better and a happier man than when 
| went in, and which had often appeared to my 
imagination while I trod its pavements, in the ſo- 
lemn darkneſs of the night, to be ſacred to wiſdom 
and piety.” Being informed that he was at Mr. 
Thrale's, in the Borough, I haſtened thither, and 
found Mrs. Thrale and him at breakfaſt. I was 
kindly welcomed. In a moment he was in a full 
glow of converſation, and I felt myſelf elevated as 
if brought into another ſtate of being. Mrs. Thrale 
and I looked to each other while he talked, and our 
looks expreſſed our congenial admiration and af- 
tection for him. I ſhall eyer recollect this ſcene 
with great pleaſure. 1 exclaimed to her, © am 
now, intellectually, Hermippus redivivus, I am quite 
reſtored by him, by transfuſion of mind.“ © There 
are many (ſhe replied) who admire and 9 Mr. 
Johnſon ; but you and J love him.” 


age, that reſpectable body of men, the Bookſellers of London, 
from vulgar reflections, as if their profits were exorbitant, when, 


in truth, Dr. Johnſon has here allowed them more than oy 
uſually demand. 


9 He ſaid, when in Scotland, that he was Fobaſen of that Ik. 
X 4 He 
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He ſeemed very happy in the near profpect of 


going to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale: “ But, 
(aid he,) before leaving England I am to take a 
jaunt to Oxford, Birmingham, my native city 
Lichfield, and my old friend, Dr. Taylor's, at Aſn- 
bourn, in Derbyſhire. I ſhall go in a few days, 
and you, Boſwell; ſhall go with me.” I was ready 
to accompany him; being willing even to leave 
London to have the Planſue of his converſa- 
tion, 

I mentioned mich much regret the extravagance 
of the repreſentative of a great family in Scotland, 
by which there was danger of its being ruined ; 
and as Johnſon reſpected it for its antiquity, , he 
Joined with me in thinking it would be happy if this 
perſon ſhould die. Mrs. Thrale ſeemed ſhocked 


at this, as feudal barbarity; and ſaid, © 1 do not 


underſtand this preference of the eſtate to its own- 
er; of the land to the man who walks upon that 


land.“ Joxnson. © Nay, Madam, it is not a 


preference of the land to its owner; it is the pre- 


ference of a family to an individual. Here is an 
eſtabliſhment in a country, which is of importance 


for ages, not only to the chief but to his people; 
an eſtabliſhment which extends upwards and down- 
wards; that this ſhould be deſtroyed by one idle 
fellow is a fad thing,” 

He ſaid, © Entails are good, becauſe it is good 
to preſerve i in a country, ſerieses of men, to whom 
the people are accuſtomed to look up as to their 
leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity of land 
in commerce, to excite induſtry, and keep money 
in the country; for if no land were to be bought 


in 


Dx. JOHNSON. 


in the country, there would be no encouragement 
to acquire wealth, becauſe a family could not be F277 
founded there; or if it were acquired, it muſt be 
carried away to another country where land may be 
bought. And although the land in every country 
will remain the ſame, and be as fertile where there 
is no money, as where there is, yet all that portion 
of the happineſs of civil life, which is produced by 
money circulating in a country, would be loſt.” 
BosSwELL. © Then, Sir, would it be for the advan- 
tage of a country that all its lands were ſold at 

once?” Joanson. © So far, Sir, as money pro- 
duces good, it would be an advantage; for, then 
that country would have as much money circu- 
lating in it as it is worth. But to be ſure this would 
be counterbalanced by diſadvantages a A 
total change of proprictots.” 


I expreſſed my opinion thar the power of exail- 


ing ſhould be limited thus: © That there ſhould be 


one third, or perhaps one half of the land of a 
country kept free for commerce; that the propor- 
tion allowed to be entailed, ſhould be parcelled 
out ſo that no family could entail above a certain 
quantity. Let a family according to the abilities of 
ts repreſentatives, be richer or poorer in different 
generations, or always rich if its repreſentatives 
be always wiſe: but let its abſolute permanency 


be moderate. In this way we ſhould be certain of 


there being always a number of eſtabliſhed roots; 
and as in the courſe of nature, there is in every age 
an extinction of ſome families, there would be con- 
tinual openings for men en of perpetuity, 
to 
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to plant a ſtock in the entail ground ?.” Jonixsox. 
« Why, Sir, mankind will be better able to regu. 
late the ſyſtem of entails, when the evil of too much 
land being locked up by them is felt, than v we can 
do at preſent when it is not felt.“ 
I mentioned Dr. Adam Smith's book on © The 
Wealth of Nations,” which was juſt publiſhed, and 
that Sir John Pringle had obſerved to me, that Dr. 
Smith, who had never been in trade, could.not be 
expected to write well on that ſubje& any more 
than a lawyer upon phyſick. Jonnson. «© He is 
miſtaken, Sir; a man who has never been en- 
gaged in trade himſelf may undoubtedly write well 
100 trade, and there is nothing, wick requires 
more to be illuſtrated by philoſophy than trade does. 
As to mere wealth, that is to ſay, money, it is clear 
that one nation or one individual cannot increaſe its 
ſtore but by making another poorer: but trade 
procures what is more valuable, the reciprocationof 
the peculiar advantages of different countries. A 
merchant ſeldom thinks but of his own particular 
trade. To write a good book upon it, a man muſt 
have extenſive views. It is not neceſſary to have 


practiſed, to write well upon a ſubje&.” I men- 


The privilege of perpetuating in a family an eſtate and arms 
indefraſibly from generation to generation, is enjoyed by none of 


his Majeſty's ſubjects except in Scotland, where the legal fiction 


of fine and recovery is unknown. It is a privilege ſo proud, that 
I ſhould think it would be proper to have the exerciſe of it de- 


- pendent on the royal prerogative, It ſeems abſurd to permit the 


power of perpetuating their repreſentation, to men, who having 
had no eminent merit, have truly no name. The King, as the 


impartial father of his people, would never refuſe to . the pri- 
vilege to thoſe who deſerved i it. 


tioned 


Dr. J GHNSON. 


tioned law as a ſubject on which no man could write 17 


well without practice. Jonnsow. “ Why, Sir, in 
England, where ſo much money 1s to be got by the 
practice of the law, moſt of our writers upon it 
have been in practice ; ; though Blackſtone had not 
been much in practice hen he publiſhed his 
© Commentaries.” But upon the Continent, the 
great writers on law have not all been in practice: 
Grotius, indeed was; 3 but Fuffendorf was not, Bur- 
lamaqui was not.” | 

When we had talked of the great conſequence 
which a man acquired by being employed in his 
profeſſion, I ſuggeſted a doubt of the juſtice of the 
general opinion, that it is improper in a lawyer to 
folictt employment; for why, I urged, ſhould it not 
be equally allowable to ſolicit that as the means of con- 
ſequence, as it is to ſolicit votes to be elected a mem- 
ber of Parliament? Mr. Strahan had told me that 
a countryman of his and mine, who had riſen to 
eminence in the law, had, when firſt making his 
way, ſolicited him to get him employed in city 
cauſes. JohNsoN. © Sir, it is wrong to ſtir up 
law-ſuits; but when once it is certain that a law- 
ſuit is to go on, there is nothing wrong in a laws 
yer's endeavouring that he ſhall have the benefit, 
rather than another.” BoSw ELI. © You would 
not ſolicit employment, Sir, if you were a lawyer.” 
JoaunsoN. © No, Sir; but not becauſe I ſhould 
think it wrong, but becauſe I ſhould diſdain it.” 
This was a good diſtinction, which will be felt by 
men of juſt pride. He proceeded : * However, 
I would not have a Iawyer to be wanting to himſelf 
in uſing fair means. I would have him to inje& 

-- a little 
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a little hint now and then, to prevent his being 
overlooked. . 
Lord Mountſtuart's bill for a Scotch Militia, in 
ſupporting which his Lordſhip had made an able 


ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, was now 2 


pretty general topick of converſation.— JohNsox. 
« As Scotland contributes ſo little land- tax towards 
the general ſupport of the nation, it ought not to 
have a militia paid out of the general fund, unleſs it 
ſhould be thought for the general intereſt, that 


Scotland ſhould be protected from an invaſion, 


which no man can think will happen ; for what 


enemy would invade Scotland, where there is no- 


thing to be got? No, Sir; now that the Scotch 
have not the pay of Engliſh ſoldiers ſpent among 
them, as ſo many troops are ſent abroad, they are 
trying to get money another way, by having a mi- 
litia paid. If they are afraid, and ſeriouſly defire 
to have an armed force to defend them, they ſhould 
pay for it. Your ſcheme is to retain a part of your 
land- tax: by making us pay and clothe your mi- 
litia.” BoswEL L. “ You ſhould not talk of we 
and you, Sir; there is now an Union.” JohNsox. 
« There muſt be a diſtinction of intereſt, while 
the proportions of land- tax are fo unequal, | If 
Yorkſhire ſhould fay, * Inſtead of paying our land- 

tax, we will keep a nter, number of militia, it 
would be unreaſonable.” In this argument my 


friend was certainly in the wrong. The land- tax 
is as unequally proportioned between different parts 
of England, as between England and Scotland; 
nay, it is conſiderably unequal in Scotland itſelf, 
But the land-tax is but a {mall part of the numerous 
branches 


| Dz. JOHNSON, 
branches of publick revenue, all of which Scotland 
pays preciſely as England does. A French invaſion 
made in Scotland would : ſoon penetrate into 
England. 

He thus diſcourſed upon ſuppoſed obligation in 
ſettling eſtates :—* Where a man gets the unlimit- 
ed property of an eſtate, there is no obligation upon 
him in juſtice to leave it to one perſon rather than 
to another. There is a motive of preference from 
kindneſs, and this kindneſs is generally entertained. 
for the neareſt relation. If I owe a particular man 
a ſum of money, I amobliged to let that man have 
the next money I get, and cannot in juſtice let 
another have it: but if I owe money to no man, I 
may diſpoſe of what I get as I pleaſe. There is 
not a debitumjuſtitie to a man's next heir; there is 
only a debitum caritatis. It is plain, then, that I 
have morally a choice, according to my liking. If 
] have a brother in want, he has a claim from affec- 
tion to my aſſiſtance: but if I have allo a brother 
in want, whom J like better, he has a preferable 
claim. The right of an heir at law is only this, that 
he is to have the ſucceſſion to an eſtate, in caſe no 
other perſon is appointed to it by the owner, His 
right is merely preferable to that of the King.” 

We got into a boat to croſs over to Black-friars ; 
and as we moved along the Thames, I talked ro 
him of alittle volume, Which altogether unknown 
to him, was advertiſed to be publiſhed in a few days, 
under the title of * Jobnſoniana, or Bon Mots of Dr. 
Johnſon.“ Johnson. « Sir, it is a mighty impu- 
dent thing.” Bosw ETL. Pray, Sir, could you 
have no redreſs if you were to proſecute a 3 
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for bringing out, under your name, what you wever 


ſaid, and aſcribing to you dull ſtupid nonſenſe, or 


making you ſwear profanely, as many ignorant re- 
laters of your bon mots do?” JonnsoN. © No, Sir; 
there will always be ſome truth mixed with the 
falſehood, and how can it be aſcertained how-much 
1s true and how much 1s falſe? Beſides, Sir, what 


damages would a jury give me for having been re- 
preſented as {wearing ?” BOSWELL. I think; Sir, 


you ſhould atleaſt diſavow ſuch a publication, becauſe 
the world and poſterity might with much plauſible 
foundation fay, © Here is a volume which was pub- 
lickly advertiſed and came out in Dr. Johnſon's 
own time, and, by his ſilence, was admitted by him 
to be genuine.” Johnson. ce I ſhall give t 
no trouble about the matter. 

He was, perhaps, above e from ſuch "ag 
rious publications; but I could not help thinking, 
that many men would be much injured in their 
reputation, by having abſurd and vicious ſayings 
imputed to them; and that redreſs ought in 11 
caſes to be given. 

He ſaid, The value of every PAD Apen on 
its being true. A ſtory is a picture either of an in- 
ie or of human nature in general: if it be 
falſe, it is a picture of nothing. For inſtance: ſup- 

ofe a man ſhould tell that Johnſon, before ſetting 
out for Italy, as he had to croſs the Alps, fat down 
to make himſelf wings. This many people would 
believe; but it would be a picture of nothing. 
n (naming a worthy friend of ours,) uſed to 
think aſtory, a ſtory; till I. ſhewed him that truth 


was eſſential to it. 1 obſerved, that Foote enter- 
tained 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
tained us with ſtories which were not true; but 
that, indeed, it was properly not as narratives that 
Foote's ſtories pleaſed us, but as collections of ludi- 
crous images. , JOHNSON... © Foote is quite We 
tial, for he tells lies of every body.“ 

The importance of ſtrict and ſcrupulous veracity 
cannot be too often inculcated. Johnſon was known 
to be fo rigidly attentive to it, that even in his com- 
mon converfation the ſlighteſt circumſtance was 
mentioned with exact preciſion. The knowle 
of his having ſuch a principle and habit made his 
friends have a perfect reliance on the truth of every 


thing that he told, however it might have been 


doubted if told by many others. As an inſtance of 
this, I may mention an odd incident which he re- 
lated as having happened to him one night in Fleet- 
ſtreet. © A gentlewoman (ſaid he) begged I 
would give her my arm to aſſiſt her in croſſing the 
{treet, which I accordingly did ; upon which ſhe 
offered me a ſhilling, ſuppoſing me to be the watch- 
man, I perceived that ſhe was ſomewhat in liquor.” 
This, if told by moſt people, would have been 
thought an invention: when told by Johnſon, it 
was believed by his friends as much as if they had 
ſeen what paſſed, 


We landed at the T emple-airs, where we 


panes 
I found him in the evening in Mrs. Wiliams' 8 
room. We talked of religious orders. He ſaid, “ It 


is as unreaſonable for a man to go into a Carthuſian 


convent for fear of being immoral, as for a man to 
cut off his hands for fear he ſhould ſteal. There is, 
imme great reſolution in the immediate act of diſ- 

membering 
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1776- membering himſelf; but when that is once done, 


Tut. 67. he has no longer any merit: for though it is our of - 


his power to ſteal, yet he may all his life be a thief 
in his heart. So when a man has once become a 


Carthuſian, he is obliged to continue ſo, whether he | 


chooſes it or not. Their ſilence, too, is abſurd. 


We read in the Goſpel of the apoſtles being ſent to 


preach, but not to hold their tongues. All ſeverity 
that does not tend to increafe good, or prevent 
evil, is idle. I ſaid to the Lady Abbeſs of a con- 
vent, Madam, you are here, not for the love of 
virtue, but the fear of vice.” She ſaid, © She ſhould 
remember this as long as ſhe lived.“ I thought it 
hard to give her this view of her ſituation, when ſne 
could not help it; and, indeed, I wondered art the 
whole of what he now faid ; becauſe, both in his 


te Rambler” and c Idler,“ he treats religious auſte- 


rities with much ſolemnity of reſpect. 

Finding him ſtill perſevering in his abſtinence 
from wine, I ventured to ſpeak to him of i.— 
Jonxsoxv. * Sir, I have no objection to a man's 
drinking wine, if he can do it in moderation. 1 
found myſelf apt to go to exceſs in it, and there» 


fore, after having been for ſome time without it, 


on account of illneſs, I thought ir better not to re- 
turn to it. Every man is to judge for himſelf, ac- 
cording to the effects which he experiences. One 
of the fathers tells us, he found faſting made him ſo 
peeviſh that he did not practiſe it. 

Though he often enlarged upon the iſlet; in- 
toxication, he was by no means harſh.and unfor; 
giving to thoſe who indulged in occaſional excels 


in wine. One of his friends, I well remember, 


came 
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came t6"fup! ata” tavern With him and ſome other id. 
gentlemen, and too plainly diſcovered that he had 5. 


drunk töo much at dinner. When one who loved 
miſchief, thinking to produce a ſevere cenſure, 

aſked Jolinfon, a few days afterwards, cc Well, Sir, 
what did your friend ſay to you, as an apology for 
being in ſuch à fituation?” Johnſon anſwered, 
e Sir, he faid all that a man ſhould ſay: he Kid he 
was ſorry for it“. 

T heard him once the a very judicious practical 
advice upon this ſubject: © A man, who has 
been drinking wine at all freely, ſhould never 
go into a new company. With thoſe who have 
partaken of wine with him, he may be pretty well 
in uniſon ; but he will probably be offenſive, « or ap- 
pear ridiculous, to other people.” 

He allowed very great influence to education. 
« do not deny, Sir, but there is ſome original dif- 
ference in minds; but it is nothing in compariſon 
of what is formed by education. We may inſtance 
the ſcience of numbers, which all minds are equally 
capable of attaining ; yet we find a prodigious dif- 
ference in the powers of different men, in that re- 
ſpect, after they are grown up, becauſe their minds 
have been more or leſs exerciſed in it; and I think 
the ſame cauſe will explain the difference of ex- 
cellence in other things, gradations admitting 
always ſorne difference in the firſt principles.” 

This is a difficult ſubject; but it is beſt to hope 
that diligence may do a great deal. We are /ure of 
what it can do, in increaſing 0 our mechanical force 
and — Sh 
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I again viſited him on Monday. He took des 


Ea. 67 caſion to enlarge, as he often did, upon the wretch- 


edneſs of a ſea life. © A ſhip is worſe than a gaol. 
There is, in a gaol, better air, better company, bet- 
ter conveniency of every kind ; and a ſhip has the 
additional diſadvantage of being in danger. When 
men come to like a ſea-life, they are not fit to live 
on land.. Then (ſaid I) it would be cruel in a 
father to breed his ſon to the ſea.” Johxsox, 
ce It would be cruel in a father who thinks as I do. 
Men go to ſea, before they know the unhappineſs 
of that way of life ; and when they have come to 
know it, they cannot eſcape from it, becauſe it is 
then too late to chooſe another profeſſion; as in- 
deed is generally the caſe with men, when they have 
once engaged in any particular way of life.” 


On Tueſday, March 19, which was fixed for 


our propoſed jaunt, we met in the morning at the 
Somerſet coffee-houſe in the Strand, where we 
were taken up by the Oxford coach. He was ac- 
companied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect; and a gen- 
tleman of Merton College, whom we did not know, 
had the fourth ſeat. We ſoon got into converſation ; 
for it was very remarkable of Johnſon, that the 
preſence of a ſtranger had no reſtraint upon his 
talk. I obſerved that Garrick, who was about to 


quit the ſtage, would ſoon have an eaſier life. 


Johxsox. * I doubt that, Sir.” BoswELL. © Why, 
Sir, he will be Atlas with the burthen off his back.” 
JohxNsox. © But I know not, Sir, if he will be ſo 
ſteady without his load. However, he ſhould never 


play any more, but be entirely the gentleman, and 


not partly the player: he ſhould no longer ſubject 
himſelf 


Ds. JOHNSON. 

himſelfto be hiſſed by a mob, or to be inſolently treated 
by performers, whom he uſed to rule with a high 
hand, and who would gladly retaliate.“ BoswzLL. 
think he ſhould play once a year for the benefit 
of decayed actors, as it has been ſaid he means to 
do.” Jornsox. * Alas; Sir! he will ſoon be a 
decayed actor himſelf.” 


Johnſon expreſſed his diſapprobatiofi of orna- 


mental architecture, ſuch as magnificent columns 
ſupporting a portico, or expenſive pilaſters ſupport- 
ing merely their own capitals, © becauſe it con- 
ſumes labour diſproportionate to its utility.” For 
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the ſame reaſon he ſatyriſed ſtatuary. Painting 


(aid he) conſumes labour not diſproportionate to 


its effect; but a fellow will hack half a year at a 


block of marble to make ſomething in ſtone that 
hardly reſembles a man. The value of ſtatuary is 
owing to its difficolty. You would not value the 
fineſt head cut upon a carrot.” Here he ſeemed 
to me to be ſtrangely deficient in taſte; for ſurely 
ſtatuary is a noble art of imitation, and preſerves 
a wonderful expreſſion of the varieties of the hu- 
man frame; and although it muſt be allowed that 
the circumſtances of difficulty enhance the value 
of a marble head, we ſhould conſider, that if it re- 
quires a long time in the performance, it has a pro- 
portionate value in durability. 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow. Dr. 
Johnſon kept him in ſubjection, but with a kindly 
authority. The ſpirit of the artiſt, however, roſe 
againſt what he thought a Gothick attack, and he 
made a briſk defence. What, Sir, will you allow 
no value to beauty in architecture or in ſtatuary ? 

d4 2 Why 
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Why ſhould we allow it then in writing? Why do 
you take the trouble to give us ſo many fine allu- 
ſions, and bright images, and elegant phraſes ? 
You might convey all your inſtruction without 
theſe ornaments.” - Johnſon ſmiled with eompla- 
cency ; but ſaid, © Why, Sir, all theſe ornaments 
are uſeful, becauſe they obtain an eaſier reception 
for truth ; but a building is not at all more conve- 


nient for being decorated with ſuperfluous carved 


work.” 


Gwyn at laft was lucky cncngh to make one re- 
ply to Dr. Johnſon, which he allowed to be excel- 
knt. Johnſon cenſured him for taking down a 
church which might have ſtood many years, and 
building a new one at a different place, for no other 


reaſon but that there might be a direct road to a 


new bridge; and his expreſſion was, „Lou are 
tak ing a church out of the way, that the people 
may go in a ſtraight line to the bridge.” —*< No, 
Sir, (ſaid Gwyn,) I am putting the church in the 
way, that the people may not go out of the way.” 
Jonxsox. (with a hearty loud laugh of approba- 
tion,) * Speak no more. Reſt your colloquial fame 


upon this.” 


Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnſon and 
1 went directly to Univerſity College, but were diſ- 


appointed on finding that one of the fellows, his 


friend Mr. Scott, who accompanied him from New- 


caſtle to Edinburgh, was gone to the country. 


We put up at the Angel inn, and paſſed the eve- 
ning by ourſelves in eaſy and familiar converſation. 
Talking of conſtitutional melancholy, he obſerved, 
*A man ſo afflicted, Sir, muſt divert diſtreſſing 
6 | thoughts, 
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choughts, and not combat with them.“ BoswzLr. 
« May not he think them down, Sir?” JonnsoNn. 
«<< No, Sir. To attempt to think them down is mad- 
neſs. He ſhould have a lamp conſtantly burning 
in his bed-chamber during the night, and if wake- 
fully diſturbed, take a book, and read, and compoſe 
himſelf to reſt. To have the management of the 
mind is a great art, and it may be attained in a con- 
ſiderable degree by experience and habitual exer- 
ciſe.“ BoswWELL. © Should not he provide amuſe- 
ments for himſelf? Would it not, for inſtance, be 
right for him to take a courſe of chymiſtry ?” 
JounsoNn. © Let him take a courſe of chymiſtry, 
or a courſe of rope-dancing, or a courſe of any 
thing to which he is inclined at the time. Let 
him contrive to have as many retreats for his mind 
as he can, as many things to which it can fly from 
itſelf. Burton's © Anatomy of Melancholy” is a 
valuable work. It is, perhaps, overloaded with 
quotation. But there is great ſpirit and great power 


in what Burton ſays, when he writes from 1 7 o¹n 


mind.“ 
Next morning we vifited Dr. Wetherell, Maſter 
of Univerſity College, with whom Dr. Johnſon 
conferred on the moſt advantageous mode of diſ- 
poſing of the books printed at the Clarendon preſs, 
on which ſubject his letter has been inſerted in a 
former page. I often had occaſion: to remark, 
Johnſon loved buſineſs, | loved to have his witdom 
actually operate on real life. Dr. Wetherell and 
I talked of him without reſerve in his own preſence. 
WeTHERELL. © I would have given him a hun- 
ared guineas if he would have written a preface to 
Y 2 his 
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Political Tracts, by way of a Diſcourſe: on the 
Britiſh Conſtitution.” Boswszr1,. * Dr. Johnſon, 
though in his writings, and upon all occaſions a 
great friend to the conſtitution both in church and 
ſtare, has never written expreſsly in ſupport of 
either, There 1s really a claim upon him for both. 


I am ſure he could give a yolume of no great bulk 


upon each, which would compriſe all the ſubſtance, 
and with his ſpirit would effectually maintain them. 
He ſhould erect a fort on the confines of each.” 


I could perceive that he was diſpleaſed with this 


dialogue, He burſt out, Why ſhould I be al- 
ways writing?“ I hoped he was conſcious that the 
debt was juſt, and meant to diſcharge it, though he 


diſliked being dunned. 


We then went.to Pembroke College, and waited 
on his old friend Dr, Adams, the maſter of it, 
whom I found to be a moſt polite, pleaſing, com- 
municative man. Before his advancement to the 


headſhip of his college, I had intended to go and 


viſit him at Shrewſbury, where he was rector of 
St. Chad's, in order to get from him what particu- 
Jars he could recollect of Johnſon's academical 
life. He now obligingly gave me part of that au- 
thentick information, which, with what I afterwards 
owed to his kindneſs, will be found incorporated in 


' jts proper place in this work, 


Dr. Adams had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an able | 


anſwer to David Hume's “ Eſſay on Miracles.” 
He told me he had once dined in company with 
Hume jn London ; that Hume ſhook hands with 
him, and faid, © You have treated me much better 
than I deſerye; and that they exchanged yiſits. I 


took 
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took the liLerty to object to treating an infidel writer 


with ſmooth civility. Where there is a controverſy 
concerning a paſſage in a claſſick authour, or con- 
cerning a queſtion in antiquities, or any other ſub- 
ject in which human happineſs is not deeply inte- 
reſted, a man may treat his antagoniſt with po- 
liteneſs and even reſpect. But where the contro- 
verſy is concerning the truth of religion, it is of 
ſuch vaſt importance to him who maintains it, to 
obtain the victory, that the perſon of an opponent 
ought not to be ſpared. If a man firmly believes 
that religion is an invaluable treaſure, he will con- 
ſider a writer who endeavours to deprive mankind 
of it as a robber; he will look upon him as odious, 
though the infidel might think himſelf in the right. 
A robber who reaſons as the gang do in the“ Beg- 
gar's Opera,” who call themſelves practical Philo- 
ſophers, and may have as much ſincerity as perni- 
cious ſpeculative philoſophers, is not the leſs an ob- 
ject of juſt indignation. An abandoned profligate 
may think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife; 
but ſhall I, therefore, not deteſt him? And if I catch 
him in making an attempt, ſhall ] treat him with 
politeneſs? No, I will kick him down ſtairs, or 
run him through the body; that is, if J really love 


my wife, or have a true rational notion of honour. 


An Infidel then ſhould not be treated handſomely 
by a Chriſtian, merely becauſe he endeavours to rob 
with ingenuity. I do declare, however, that I am 
exceedingly unwilling to be provoked to anger, 


and could I be perſuaded that truth would not ſuf. 


fer from a cool moderation in its defenders, I ſhould 
wiſh to preſerve good humour, at leaſt, in every 
IX & controverſy ; 
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controverſy; nor, indeed, do I ſee why. a man 
ſhould loſe his temper while he does all he can to 


refute an opponent. I think ridicule may be fairly 


uſed againſt an infidel ; for inſtance, if he be an 
ugly fellow, and yet abſurdly vain of his perſon, we 
may contraſt his appearance with Cicero's beautiful 
image of Virtue, could ſhe be ſeen. Johnſon co- 


incided with me and ſaid, When a man volun- 


tarily engages in an important controverſy, he is to 
do all he can to leflen his antagoniſt, becauſe au- 


thority from perſonal reſpe& has much weight with 


molt people, and often more than reaſoning. If 


my antagoniſt writes bad language, though that may 


not be eſſential to the queſtion, I will attack him 
for his bad language.” Apams, © You would not 
joſtle a chimney-ſweeper.” JohxsON. © Yes, Sir, 
if it were neceſſary to joſtle him down.” 

Dr. Adams told us, that in ſome of the Col- 


leges at Oxford, the fellows had excluded the ſtu- 


dents from ſocial intercourſe with them 1 in the com- 
mon room. JonNvsoN. © They are in the right, 
Sir, for there can be no real converſation, no fair 
exertion of mind amongſt them, if the young men 
are by; for a man who has a character does not 
chooſe to ſtake it in their preſence.” BoswzLL, 
te But, Sir, may there not be very good converſa- 
tion without a conteſt for ſuperiority ?? JohxsOx. 


No animated converſation, Sir, for it cannot be | 
but one or other will come off ſuperiour. I do 
not mean that the victor muſt have the better of 


the argument, for he may take the weak ſide; but 
his ſuperiority of parts and knowledge will neceſ- 


pr uy appear: and he to whom he thus ſhews himſelf | 


ſuperiouſ 


Ds. JOHNSON. | 
ſuperiour is leſſened in the eyes of the young men. 


You know it was faid, © Mallem cum Scaligero errare . . 
quam cum Clavio ret? ſapere. In the ſame manner 


take Bentley's and Jaſon de Neres Comments 
upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more when 
wrong, than Jaſon when right.” - 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the tans 
garden, and into the common room. JOHNSON, 


(after a reverie of meditation;) * Aye } Here l uſed 


to play at draughts with Phil. Jones and Fludyer. 
Jones loved beer, and did not get very forward . 
the church. Fludyer turned out a ſcoundrel, 

Whig, and ſaid he was aſhamed of having . 
bred at Oxford. He had a living at Putney, and 
got under the eye of ſome retainers to the court at 
that time, and ſo became a violent Whig : but he 
had been a ſcoundrel all along to be ſure.” Bos- 
WELL, © Was he a ſcoundrel, Sir, in any other way 


than that of being a political ſcoundrel? Did he 


cheat at draughts?” Joanson, © Sir, we never 
played for money.” 

He then carried me to viſit Dr. Bentham, Canon 
of Chriſt-Church, and Divinity Profeſſor, with 
'whole learned and lively converſation we were much 
pleaſed. He gave us an invitation to dinner, 
which Dr, Johnſon told me was a high honour, 
e Sir, it is a great thing to dine with the Canons of 
Chriſt-Church.“ We could not accept his invi- 
tation, as we were engaged to dine at Univerſity 
College. We had an excellent dinner there, with 
the Maſters and Fellows, it being St. Cuthbert's 
day, which is kept by them as a feſtival, as he was 


a ſaint of Durham, with which this college 1s much 
—— * 
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We drank tea with Dr. Horne, late Prefident 


Tr 6. of Magdalen College, and Biſhop of Norwich, of 


whoſe abilities, in different reſpects, the publick has 
had eminent proofs, and the eſteem annexed to 
whoſe character was increafed by knowing him per- 
fonally. He had talked of publiſhing an edition 
of Walton's Lives, but had laid aſide that deſign, 


upon Dr. Johnſon's telling him, from miſtake, that 


Lord Hailes intended to do it. I had wiſhed to 
negociate between Lord Hailes and him, that one 
or other ſhould perform ſo good a work. Jonn.- 
sor. © In order to do it well, it will be neceſſary 


to collect all the editions of Walton's Lives. By 


way of adapting the book tothe taſte of the preſent 
age, they have, in a later edition, left out a viſion 


which he relates Dr. Donne had, but it ſhould be 


reſtored ; and there ſhould be a critical catalogue 
given of the works of the different perſons whoſe 
lives were written by Walton, and therefore their 
works muſt be carefully read by the editor.” 


We then went to Trinity College, where he in- 
troduced me to Mr. Thomas Warton, with whom 
we paſſed a part of the evening. We talked of 
biography.—Joanwson. © It is rarely well executed. 
They only who hve with a man can write his life 
with any genuine exactneſs and diſcrimination 
and few people who have lived with a man know 
what to remark about him. The chaplain of a late 
Biſhop, whom I was to aſſiſt in writing ſome me- 
moirs of his Lordſhip, could tell me ſcarcely any 
thing. EY 


I ſaid 

7 Tt has been mentioned to me, by an accurate Engliſh friend, 
that Dr. Johnſon could never have uſed the phraſe almoſt nothing, 
: a8 
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1 faid, Mr. Robert Dodſley's life ſhould be writ- 1776. 
ten, as he had been ſo much connected with the — 
wits of his time, and by his literary merit had raiſed : 
himſelf from the ftation of a footman. Mr, War- 
ton ſaid, he had publiſhed a little volume under 
the title of The Muſe in Livery.” JohNs Ox. 
« ] doubt whether Dodſley's brother would thank 
a man who ſhould write his life: yet Dodſley him- 
ſelf was not unwilling that his original low con- 
dition ſhould be recollected. When Lord Lyttel- by 
ton's . Dialogues of the Dead' came out, one of 
which is between Apicius, an ancient epicure, and | 
Dartineuf, a modern epicure, Dodſley ſaid to me, [1 
I knew Dartineuf well, for I was once his 

footman.“ 

Biography led us to ſpeak of Dr. John cn 
bell, who had written a conſiderable part of the 
« Biograpbia Britannica.” Johnſon, though he 
valued him highly, was of opinion that there was 
not ſo much in his great work, © A Political Sur- 
vey of Great-Britain,” as the world had been taught 
to expect *; and had ſaid to me, that he believed | 
Campbell's diſappointment, on account of the bad | | 
ſucceſs of that work, had killed him. He this || 

| 
i 


evening obſerved of it, © That work was his 

death.” Mr. Warton, not adverting to his mean- | 
ing, anſwered, © I believe ſo; from the great at- | 
tention he beſtowed on it.” Jonnson, © Nay, Sir, | 


as not being Englith ; and therefore I have put another in its 
place. At the ſame time, I am not quite convinced it is not good 
Engliſh, For the beſt writers uſe the phraſe little or nothing; 
i. e. almoſt ſo little as to be nothing. = 
2 Yet ſurely it is a very uſeful work, and of wonderfy] reſcarch | | 
and een for one man to have executed. 


j 
he In 
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ha died of want of attention, if he died at all by that 
| book. »3 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that 
time, written ina very mellifluous ſtyle, but which, 
under pretext of another ſubject, contained much 
artful infidelity. I ſaid it was not fair to attack us 
thus unexpectedly; he ſhould have warned us of 
our danger, before we entered his garden of flowery 
eloquence, by advertiling, Spring- guns and men- 
traps ſet here.” The authour had been an Oxonian, 
and was remembered there for having © turned 


Papiſt.” I obſerved, that as he had changed ſe- 


veral times—from the Church of England to the 
Church of Rome,—from the Church of Rome to 
infidelity—1 did not deſpair yet of ſeeing him a 
methodiſt preacher. Jon xs oN. (laughing,) © It 


is ſaid, that his range has been more extenſive, and 


that he has once been Mahometan. However, 
now that he has publiſhed his infidelity, he wil} 
probably perſiſt in it.” BoswRLI. I am not 
quite ſure of that, Sir.” 
Il mentioned Sir Richard Steele having publiſhed 
his © Chriſtian Hero,” with the avowed purpoſe of 
obliging himſelf to lead a religious life; yet, that 
| His conduct was by no means ftriftly ſuitable." 
Jon NSON. « Steele, I n ON” the lighter 
vices.' 

Mr. Warton, being engaged, could not ſup with 
us at our inn; we had therefore another evening by 
ourſelves. I aſked Johnſon, whether a man's being 
forward to make himſelf known to eminent people, 
and ſeeing as much of life, and getting as much in- 
formation as he could in every way, was not yet 
| leſſening 
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| leſſening himſelf by his forwardneſs. Jonnsown. 2776. 
| « No, Sir ; a man always makes himſelf greater as Zac op 
he increaſes his knowledge.” 
I cenſured ſome ludicrous fantaſtick dialogues 
between two coach-horfes and other ſuch ſtuff, 
which Baretti had lately publiſhed. He joined 
with me, and ſaid, Nothing odd will do 
long. Triſtram Shandy' did not laſt.” I ex- 
preſſed a deſire to be acquainted vith a lady who 
had been much talked of, and univerſally celebrated 
for extraordinary addreſs and inſinuation. Jo xNsoN. 
« Never believe extraordinary characters which you 
hear of people. Depend upon it, Sir, they are 
| exaggerated. You do not ſee one man ſhoot a 
great deal higher than another.” I mentioned 
Mr. Burke. Joxnson. © Yes; Burke is an ex- 
traordinary man. His ſtream of mind is perpetual.” 1 
It is very pleaſing to me to record, that Johnſon's | 
high eſtimation of the talents of this gentleman | 
was uniform from their early acquaintance. Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds informs me, that when Mr. Burke 
was firſt elected a member of Parliament, and Sir 
John Hawkins expreſſed a wonder at his attaining 
a ſeat, Johnſon ſaid, Now we who know Mr. 
Burke, know, that he will be one of the firft men 1 
in this country.” And once, when Johnſon was | 
ill, and unable to exert himſelf as much as uſual | 1 
without fatigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned, 
he ſaid © That fellow calls forth all my rewe. 
Were I to ſee Burke now it would kill me.” So 
much was he accuſtomed to. conſider converſation 
as a conteſt, and ſuch was his notion of Burke as an 
opponent. 
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Next morning, Thurſday, March 2 1, we ſet out 
in a poſt-chaiſe to purſue our ramble. It was a de- 
lightful day, and we rode through Blenheim park. 


When I looked at the magnificent bridge built by 


John Duke of Marlborough, over a ſmall rivulet, 


and recollected the Epigram made upon i. 


« The lofty arch his high ambition ſhows, . 
« The ſtream, an emblem of his bounty flows.” 


and ſaw that now, by the genius of Brown, a mag- 
nificent body of water was collected, I ſaid, © They 
have drowned the Epigram.” I obſerved to him, 
while in the midſt of the noble ſcene around us, 
« You and J, Sir, have, I think, ſeen together the 
extremes of what can be ſeen in Britain ;—the wild 
rough iſland of Mull, and Blenheim park.” 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-houſe, 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England in 


its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the French 


for not having, in any perfection, the tavern life. 
cc There is no private houſe (faid he) in which 
people can enjoy themſelves ſo well, as at a capital 
tavern. Let there be ever ſo great plenty of good 
things, ever ſo much grandeur, ever ſo much ele- 
gance, ever ſo much deſire that every body ſhould 
be eaſy ; inthe nature of things it cannot be: there 
muſt always be ſome degree of care and anxiety. 
The maſter of the houſe is anxious to entertain his 
gueſts; the gueſts are anxious to be' agreeable to 
him : and no man, but a very impudent dog in- 
deed, can as freely command what is in ariothet 


man's houſe, as if it were his own, Whereas, at 4 


tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety. 
: 4 Tou 
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You are ſure you are welcome: and the more noiſe 1776. 
you make, the more trouble you give, the more — 1 
good things you call for, the welcomer you are. 

No ſervants will attend you with the alacrity which 

waiters do, who are incited by the proſpect of an 
immediate reward in proportion as they pleaſe. 

No, Sir ; there is nothing which has yet been con- 

trived by man, by which ſo much happineſs is pro- 

duced as by a good tavern or inn *. He then re- 

peated, with great emotion, Shenſtone's lines: 


c Whoe'er has travell'd life's dull round, 
« Where'er his ſtages may have been, 

« May ſigh to think he ſtill has found | | 
« The warmeſt welcome at an inn *. | 


9 Sir John Hawkins has preſerved very few Memorabilia of 
Johnſon. There is, however, to be found, in his bulky tome, a 
very excellent one upon this ſubject. In contradiRion to thoſe, 
who, having a wife and children, prefer domeſtick enjoyments to | 
thoſe which a tavern affords, I have heard him aſſert, zhat a ta- 

vern chair was the throne of human felicity,—* As ſoon (ſaid 
he) as I enter the door of a tavern, I experience an oblivion of 
care, and a freedom from ſolicitude : when I am ſeated, I find 
the maſter courteous, and the ſervants obſequious to my call; 
anxious to know and ready to ſupply my wants: wine there ex- 
hilarates my ſpirits, and prompts me to free converſation and an 
interchange of diſcourſe with thoſe whom I moſt love: I dog- 
matiſe and am contradicted, and in this conflict of opinions and | 
ſentiments I find delight.” | 

We happened to lye this night at the inn at Henley, where 
Shenſtone wrote theſe lines®, 


| ö 
* I give them as they are found in the corrected edition of his Works, pub- | 
liſhed after his death. In Dodſley's collection the ſtanza ran thus: 1 
% Whoeꝰ er has travell'd life's dull round, 4 
c Whate'er his various tour bas been, | 
«« May figh to think bor oft he found 
C His warmeſt welcome at an Inn.“ 


My | 


F. 
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21776. _ My illuſtrious friend, I thought, did nor ff. 
FIT. ficiently admire Shenſtone- That mpenious and 


elegant gentleman's opinion of Johnſon appears in 
one of his letters to Mr. Graves, dated Feb. , 


1760. „ have lately been reading one or two 
volumes of the Rambler; who, excepting againſt 
ſome few hardneſſes“ in his manner, and the want 
of more examples to enliven, is one of the moſt 
nervous, moſt perſpicuous, moſt conciſe, moſt har- 


monious proſe writers I know. A learned diction 


improves by time.“ 
In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly 
along in the poſt-chaiſe, he ſaid to me, Life has 


not many things better than this.” | 


We topped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank 
tea and coffee; and it pleaſed me to be with him 


upon the claſſick ground of Shakſpeare's native 


place. 
He ſpoke ſightingly of Dyer's 25 Fleece.” — 


* The ſubject, Sir, cannot be made poetical. How 
can a man write poetically of ſerges and druggets? 


Yet you will hear many people talk to you gravely 
of that excellent poem, THB FLEECE.“ Having 


talked of Grainger's © Sugar-Cane,” I mentioned 


to him Mr. Langton' s having told me, that this 


poem, when read in manuſcript at Sir Joſhita 


Reynolds' s, had made all the aſſembled wits burſt 


into a laugh, when, after much blank-verſe * 
the poet began a new paragraph thus: 


© Now, . let's ling of f < 8 
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And what increaſed the ridicule was, that one of 1776. 
the company, who ſlily overlooked the reader, per- Et ay 
ccived that the word had been originally mice, and | 
had been altered to rats, as more dignified *, | 
his paſſage does not appear in the printed work. | 
Dr. Grainger, or ſome of his friends, it ſhould ſeem, | 
having become ſenſible that introducing even Rats, 
ina grave poem, might be liable to banter. He, 
however, could not bring himſelf to relinquiſh the 
idea; for they are thus, in a ſtill more ludicrous | 
manner, periphraſtically exhibited in his Poem as it [ 
now ſtands: | 
« Nor with leſs waſte the whiſker'd vermin race 
A countleſs clan deſpoil the lowland cane.” 
Johnſon ſaid, that Dr. Grainger was an agree- ö 
able man; a man who would do any good that | | 
was in his power. His tranſlation of J ibullus, he | 
thought, was very well done ; but © The Sugar- | 
2 Such is this little laughable inciderit, - which has been often | | 
related. Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromote, who was an inti- 
mate friend of Dr, Grainger, and has a particular regard for his 
meg communicated to me the following explanation : 
= paſſage in queſtion was originally not liable to ſuch a 
perveffion ; for the authour having occaſion in that part of bis 
work to mention the havock made by rats and mice, had intros 
duced the ſubject in a kind of mock heroick, and a parody of 
Homer's battle of the frogs and mice, invoking the Muſe of the 
old Grecian bard in an elegant and well-turned manner. In that 
ſtate I had ſeen it; but afterwards, unknown to me and other 
friends, he had been perſuaded; contrary to his ownbetter judge- 


ment, to alter it, ſo as to produce the unlucky effect above- 
mentioned.” 

„ The above was written by the Biſhop when he had not the 
Poem itſelf to recur to; and though the account given was 
true of it at one period, yet as Dr. Grainger afterwards altered 
the paſſage in queftion ; the remarks in the text do not now 
apply to the printed poem,” 

Vor. II. 2 | The 
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Cane, a Poem, did not pleaſe him *; for, he ex- 


F074 claimed, © What could he make of a ſugar-cage? 


One might as well write the Parſley-bed, a Poem ;* 

or, © The Cabbage-garden, a Poem.” Boswzir. 
© You muſt then pickle your cabbage with the /al 
atticum.” JOHNSON. © You know there is alre 

© The Hop- garden, a Poem: and, I think, one 
could fay a great deal about cabbage. The poem 
might begin with the advantages of civilized ſo- 
ciety over a rude ſtate, exemplified by the Scotch, 
who had no cabbages till Oliver Cromwell's ſol- 
diers introduced them; and one might thus ſhew 
how arts are propagated by conqueſt, as they were 
by the Roman arms.” He ſeemed to be much 
diverted with the fertility of his own fancy. 

I told him, that I heard Dr. Percy was writing 
the hiſtory of the wolf in Great-Britain. Johxsox. 
« The wolf, Sir! why the wolf? Why does he not 
write of the bear, which we had formerly ? Nay, 
it is ſaid we had the beaver. Or why does he not 


Vrite of the grey rat, the Hanover rat, as it is 


called, becauſe it is ſaid to have come into this 
country, about the time that the family of Han- 


- overcame? I ſhould like to ſee © The Hiſtory of 


the Grey Rat, by Thomas Percy, D. D. Chaplain m 
Ordinary to his Majeſty,” (laughing immoderately). 
BoswELL. © I am afraid a court chaplain could not 
decently write of the grey rat.” JohNsON. © Sir, 


The Biſhop gives this character of Dr. Grainger. 
« He was not only a man of genius and learning, but had many 
excellent virtues ; being one of the moſt generous, friendly, and 
benevolent men [ ever knew.“ 


Dr. Johnſon ſaid to me, Percy, Sir, was angry with me for 
laughing at the SugAr-Cane z ; for he had a mind to make a a great 
thing of Grainger's rats.“ 


4 he 
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he need not give it the name of the Hanover rat.“ 


Thus could he indulge a luxuriant ſportive imagi- 
nation, when talking of a friend whom he loved and 
eſteemed. 

He mentioned to me the ſingular hiſtory of an 
ingenious acquaintance. He had practiſed phyſick 
in various ſituations with no great emolument. A 
Weſt-India* gentleman, whom he delighted by his 
converſation, gave him a bond fora handſome annuity 
during his life, on the condition of his accompanying 
him to the Weſt-Indies, and living with him there 
for two years. He accordingly embarked with the 
gentleman ; but upon the voyage fell in love with a 
young woman who happened to be one of the paſ- 
ſengers, and married the wench. From the impru- 
dence of his diſpoſition he quarrelled with the gentle- 
man, and declared he would have no connection with 
him. So he forfeited the annuity. He ſettledas a phy- 
ſician in one of the Leeward Iſlands. A man was 
ſent out to him merely to compound his medicines. 
This fellow ſet up as a rival to him in his practice 
of phyſick, and got ſo much the better of him in 
the opinion of the people of the iſland, that he car- 
ried away all the buſineſs ; upon which he returned 
to England, and ſoon after died.” 


On Friday, March 22, having ſet out early from 


Henley, where we had Jain the preceding night, 
we arrived at Birmingham about nine o'clock, and, 
afrer breakfaſt, went to call on his old ſchoolfellow 
Mr. Hector. A very ſtupid maid, who opened the 
door, told us, that, «her maſter was gone out; 
he was gone to the country ; ſhe could not tell when 
he would return.” In ſhort, ſhe gave us a miſer- 
able reception; and Johnſon obſerved, © She 
| 2 2 Vould 
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would have behaved no better to people who 
wanted him in the way of his profeſſion.” He ſaid 
to her, my name is Johnſon ; tell him I called. 
Will you remember the name?” She anſwered 
with ruſtick ſimplicity, in the Warwickſhire pro- 
nunciation, © I don't underſtand you, Sir.“ 
« Blockhead, (ſaid he,) I'll write.” I never heard 
the word #lockhead applied to a woman before, 
though I do not ſee why it ſhould not, when there 
is evident occaſion for it.“ He, however, made 
another attempt to make her underſtand him, and 
roared loud in her ear, © Johnſon,” and then ſhe 
catched the ſound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people 
called Quakers. He too was not at home ; but 


Mrs. Lloyd was, and received us courteouſly, and, 


aſked us to dinner. Johnſon ſaid to me, © After 
the uncertainty of all human things at Hector's, this 
invitation came very well.” We walked about the 
town, and he was pleaſed to fee it increaſing. 

I talked of legitimation by ſubſequent marriage, 
which obtained in the Roman law, and {till obtains 
in the law of Scotland. Joanson. © I think it a 
bad thing ; becauſe the chaſtity of women being of 
the utmoſt importance, as all property depends 


upon it, they who forfeit it ſhould not have any 


My worthy friend Mr, Langton, to whom I am under in- 
numerable obligations in the courſe of my Johnſonian Hiftory, 
has furniſhed me with a droll illuſtration of this queſtion, An 
honeſt carpenter, after giving ſome anecdote, in his preſence, of 
the ill treatment which he had received from a clergyman's wife, 
who was a noted termagant, and whom he accuſed of unjuſt 
dealing in ſome tranſaction with him, added, I took care to let 
her know what I thought of her.” And being aſked, ** What 
did you ſay ?” anſwered, “I told her ſhe was a /coundrel.” | 


poſſibility 
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poſſibility of being reſtored to good character; nor 
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ſhould the children, by an illicit connection, attain tat. 67. 


the full right of lawful children, by the poſteriour 
conſent of the offending parties.” His opinion 
upon this ſubject deſerves conſideration. Upon his 
principle there may, at times, be a hardſhip, and 
ſeemingly a ſtrange one, upon individuals; but the 
general good of ſociety is better ſecured. And, 
after all, it is unreaſonable in an individual to re- 
pine that he has not the advantage of a ſtate which 
is made different from his own, by the ſocial inſti- 
tution under which he is born. A woman does 
not complain that her brother, who is younger than 
her, gets their common father's eſtate.” Why then 
ſhould a natural fon complain that a younger bro- 
ther, by the ſame parents lawfully begotten, gets it ? 
The operation of law is ſimilar in both caſes. Be- 
ſides, an illegitimate ſon, who has a younger legi- 
timate brother by the ſame father and mother, has 
no ſtronger claim to the father's eſtate, than if that 
legitimate brother had only the ſame nn from 
whom alone the eſtate deſcends. 

Mr. Lloyd joined us in the ſtreet; and in a little 
while we met Friend Hector, as Mr. Lloyd called 
him. It gave me pleaſure to obſerve the joy 
which Johnſon and he expreſſed on ſeeing each 
other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them to- 
gether, while he obligingly ſnewed me ſome of the 
manufactures of this very curious aſſemblage of 
artificers. We all met at dinner at Mr. Lloyd's, 
where we were entertained with great hoſpitality. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had been married the ſame 
year with their Majeſties, and like them, had been 
bleſſed with a numerous family of fine children, 


a2 their 
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776. their numbers being exactly the ſame. Johnſon 


ſaid, „Marriage is the beſt ſtate for a man in ge- 
neral; and every man is a worſe man, in proportion 
as he is unfit for the married ſtate.“ 

I have always loved the ſimplicity of manners, 
and the ſpiritual-mindedneſs of the Quakers; and 
talking with Mr. Lloyd, I obſerved, that the eſſen- 
tial part of religion was piety, a devout intercourſe 
with the Divinity ; and that many a man was a 
quaker without knowing it. 

As Dr. Johnſon had ſaid to me in the morning, 
while we walked together, that he liked individuals 
among the Quakers, but not the ſect; when we 
were at Mr. Lloyd's, 1 kept clear of introducing 
any queſtions concerning the peculiarities of their 
faith. But J having aſked to look at Baſkerville's 
edition of * Barclay's Apology,” Johnſon laid 
hold of it; and the chapter on baptiſm happening 
to open, Johnſon remarked, © He ſays there is 
neither precept nor practice for baptiſm, in the 
ſcriptures ; that is falſe.” Here he was the aggreſ- 
ſor, by no means in a gentle manner; and the good 
| Quakers had the advantage of him; for he had 
read negligently, and had not obſerved that Bar- 
clay ſpeaks of infant baptiſm ; which they calmly 
made him perceive. Mr, Lloyd, however, was in 
as great a miſtake ; for when inſiſting that the rite of 
baptiſm by water was to ceaſe, when the /piritual 
adminiſtration of CHRIST began, he maintained, 
that John the Baptiſt ſaid, My baptiſm ſhall de- 
creaſe, but His ſhall increaſe.” Whereas the words 
are, © He muſt increaſe, but 7 muſt decreaſe *.” 

One of them having objected to the © obſervance 
of days, and months, and years,” Johnſon an- 

DES. » > | | 
f 5 ſwered, 
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ſwered, © The Church does not ſuperſtitiouſly ob- 
ſerve days, merely as days, but as memorials of 
important facts. Chriſtmas might be kept as well 
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upon one day of the year as another: but there 


ſhould be a ſtated day for commemorating the 
birth of our Saviour, becauſe there 1s danger that 
what may be done on any day, will be neglected.” 
He faid to me at another time, © Sir, the holi- 
days obſerved by our church are of great uſe in 
religion.” There can be no doubt of this, in a 
limited ſenſe, I mean if the number of ſuch conſe- 
crated portions. of time be not too extenſive. The 


excellent Mr. Nelſon's © Feſtivals and Faſts,” 


which has, I underſtand, the greateſt ſale of any 
book ever printed in England, except the Bible, 
is a moſt valuable help to devotion; and in addition 
to it I would recommend two ſermons on the ſame 
ſubject, by Mr. Pott, Archdeacon of St. Alban's, 


equally diſtinguiſhed for piety and elegance. Iam 


ſorry to have it to ſay, that Scotland is the only 

.Chriſtian country, Catholick or Proteſtant, where 
the great events of our religion are not ſolemnly 
commemorated by its eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment, 
on days ſet apart for the purpoſe. 

Mr. Hector was ſo good as to accompany me 
to ſee the great works of Mr. Bolton, at a place 
which he has called Soho, about two miles from 
Birmingham, which the very ingenious proprietor 


ſhewed me himſelf to the beſt advantage. I wiſh _ 


Johnſon had been with us: for it was a ſcene which 
I ſhould have been glad to contemplate by his 
light. The vaſtneſs and the contrivance of ſome of 
the machinery would have © matched his mighty 


Z 4 mind.“ 
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mind.” I ſhall never forget Mr. Bolton's 

ſion to me: «I ſell here, Sir, what all the world 
defires to have, — POWER. He had about ſeven 
hundred people at work. I contemplated him as 
an iron chieftain, and he ſeemed to be a father to 
his tribe. One of them came to him, complaining 
grievouſly of his landlord for having diſtrained his 
goods.” © Your landlord is in the right, Smith, 
(faid Bolton). But I'll tell you what: find you a 
friend who will lay down one half of your rent, and 
I'll lay down the other half; and you ſhall have 
your goods again.“ 

From Mr. Hector I now learnt many particulars 
of Dr. Johnſon's early life, which, with others that 
he gave me at different times ſince, have contri- 
buted to the formation of this work. 

Dr. Johnſon ſaid to me in the morning, « You 
will ſee, Sir, at Mr. Hector's, his ſiſter, Mrs. Care- 
leſs, a clergyman's widow, She was the firſt wo- 
man with whom I was in love. It dropt out of my 
head imperceptibly ; but ſhe and I ſhall always have 

a kindneſs for each other.“ He laughed at the no- 
tion that a man never can be really in love but once, 
and conſidered it as a mere romantick fancy, 


On our return from Mr. Bolton's, Mr. Hector 


took me to his houſe, where we found) ohnſon ſitting 


placidly at tea, with his firſt love; who, though 
now advanced in years, was a genteel woman, very 
agreeable, and well-bred. 

Johnſon lamented to Mr. Hector the ſtate of one 
of their ſchool-fellows, Mr. Charles Congreve, a 
clergyman, which he thus deſcribed: He obtained, 
believe, conſiderable preferment in Ireland, but 


Dr. TOHNSON. © 


now lives in London, quite as a valetudinarian; 


afraid to go into any houſe but his own He takes 
a ſhort airing in his poſt-chaiſe every day. He 
has an elderly woman, whom he calls couſin, who 
lives with him, and jogs his elbow, when his glaſs 
has ſtood too long empty, and encourages him in 


drinking, in which he is very willing to be encou- 
raged ; not that he gets drunk, for he is a very 


pious man, bur he is always muddy. He confeſſes 
to one bottle of port every day, and he probably 


drinks. more. He is quite unſocial; his conver. 


ſation is quite monoſyllabical : and when, at my 
laſt viſit, 1 'aſked him what a clock it was? that 
ſignal of my departure had ſo pleaſing an effect on 
him, that he ſprung up to look at his watch, like a 


greyhound bounding at a hare,” When Johnſon 
took leave of Mr, Hector, he faid, © Don't grow 


like Congreve ; nor let me grow like him, when 
you are near me. 

When he again nike of Mrs. Careleſs co-night, 
he ſeemed to have had his affection revived ; for 
he ſaid, “ if I had married her, it might have been 
as happy for me. BOSw ELLE. © Pray, Sir, do you 
not ſuppoſe that there are fifty women in the 
world, with any one of whom a man may be as 


happy; as with any one woman in particular.“ 


Joanson. * Aye, Sir, fifty thouſand.” Bos- 
WELI., *© Then, Sir, you are not of opinion 
with ſome who imagine that certain men and cer- 
tain women are made for each other ; and that they 
cannot be happy if they miſs their counterparts,” 
JoansoN. * To be ſure not, Sir, I believe mar- 
riages would in general be as happy, and often 
more fo, if they were all made by the Lord 

3 Chancellor, 
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ber upon a due conſideration of characters 


Tut. 67. and circumſtances, without the parties having and 


choice in the matter.” 

I wiſhed to have ſtaid at Birmingham to-night, 
to have talked more with Mr. Hector; but my 
friend was impatient to reach his native city: ſo we 
drove on that ſtage in the dark, and were long pen- 
ſive and filent. When we came within the focus of 
the Lichfield lamps, Now (ſaid he,) we are get- 
ting out of a ſtate of death.” We put up at the 
Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, but a 
good old faſhioned one, which was kept by Mr. 
Wilkins, and was the very next houſe to that in 
which Johnſon was born and brought up, and which 
was ſtill his own property. We had a comfort- 
able ſupper, and got into high ſpirits. I felt all 
my Toryiſm glow in this old capital of Stafford- 
ſhire. I could have offered incenſe genio loci; and 
I indulged in libations of that ale, which Bonniface, 
in „The Beaux Stratagem, recommends with 
ſuch an eloquent jollity. | 

Next morning he introduced me to Mrs. Lucy 
Porter, his ſtep-daughter. She was now an old 
maid, with much ſimplicity of manner. She had 
never been in London. Her brother, a Captain in 
the navy, had leſt her a fortune of ten thouſand 


pounds; about a third of which ſhe had laid out in 


building a ſtately houſe, and making a handſome _ 
garden, in an elevated ſituation in Lichfield. 


3 ] went through the houſe where my illuſtrious friend was 


born, with a reverence with which it doubtleſs will long be 


viſited, An engraved view of it, with the adjacent buildings, 


is in „The Gentleman's Magazine” for February, 1985. 


4 Johnſon 
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Johnſon, when here by himſelf, uſed to live at her 
houſe. She reverenced him, and he had a parental 
tenderneſs for her. 

We then viſited Mr. Peter Garrick, who had 
that morning received a letter from his brother 
David, announcing our coming to Lichfield. He 
was engaged to dinner, but aſked us to tea, and to 
ſleep at his houſe. Johnſon, however, would not 
quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the Three 
Crowns. The family likeneſs of the Garricks 
was very ſtriking ; and Johnſon thought that Da- 
vid's vivacity was not ſo peculiar to himſelf as was 
ſuppoſed.” Sir, (ſaid he,) I don't know but if 
Peter had cultivated all the arts of gaiety as much 
as David has done, he might have been as briſk 
and lively. Depend upon it, Sir, VIVSCI is much 
an art, and depends greatly on habit.” I believe 
there is a good deal of truth in this, notwithſtanding 
a ludicrous ſtory told me by a lady abroad, of a 
heavy German baron, who had lived much with 
the young Engliſh at Geneva, and was ambitious 
to be as lively as they ; with which view, he, with 
aſſiduous exertion, was jumping over the tables and 
chairs in his lodgings; and when the people of the 
houſe ran in and aſked, with ſurprize, what was 
the matter, he anſwered, * apprens t'etre ff. 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. 
Jackſon, one of Johnſon's ſchooltellows, whom he 
treated with much kindneſs, though he ſeemed to 
be a low man, dull and untaught. He had a coarſe 
grey coat, black waiſtcoat, greaſy leather breeches, 
and a yellow uncurled wig ; and his countenance 


had the ruddineſs which betokens one who is in no 
haſte 
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haſte to © leave his can.” He drank only ale. He 
had tried to be a cutler at Birmingham, but had 
not ſucceeded ; and now he lived poorly at home, 
and had ſome ſcheme of dreſſing leather in a better 
manner than common; to his indiſtinct account of 
which, Dr. Johnſon liſtened with patient attention, 
that he might aſſiſt him with his advice. Here 
was an inftance of genuine humanity and real kind- 
neſs in this great man, who has been moſt unjuſtly 
repreſented as altogether harſh and deſtitute of ten- 
derneſs. A thouſand ſuch inſtances might have 
been recorded in the courſe of his long life ; though 
that his temper was warm and haſty, and his man- 
ner often rough, cannot be denied. | 

I ſaw here, for the firſt time, oa? ale; and oat 
cakes not hard as in Scotland, but ſoft like a York- 
ſhire cake, were ſerved at breakfaſt. It was plea- 
fant to me to find, that * Oars,” the © food of 
bcrſes,” were ſo much uſed as the food of the people 
in Dr. Johnſon's own town, He expatiated in 
praiſe of Lichfield and its inhabitants, who, he 
ſaid, were “the moſt ſober, decent people in Eng- 
land, the genteeleſt in proportion to their wealth, 
and ſpoke the pureſt Engliſh,” I doubted as to 
the laſt article of this eulogy ; for they had ſeveral 
provincial ſounds ; as, there, pronounced like fear, 
inſtead of like fair; once pronounced wwoonſe, inſtead 
of wunſe, or wonſe. Johnſon himſelf never got 
entirely free of thoſe provincial accents. Garrick 
ſometimes uſed to take him off, ſqueezing a lemon 
into a punch-bowl, with uncouth geſticulations, 
looking round the company, _ "Cane; _ 
« Who! s for poonſo? | 
Very 
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Very little buſineſs appeared to be going forward 
in Lichfield. I found however two ſtrange manu- 
factures for ſo inland a place, ſail- cloth and ſtreamers 


for ſhips; and I obſerved them making ſome ſad- 


dle- cloths, and dreſſing ſheepſkins ; but upon the 
whole, the buſy hand of induſtry ſeemed to be quite 
ſlackened. “ Surely, Sir, (ſaid I,) you are an idle 
ſet of people.” Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) we are a 
city of philoſophers : we work with our heads, and 
make the boobies of Birmingham work for us with 
their hands.” | 

There was at this time a company of players 
performing at Lichfield. The manager, Mr. 
Stanton, ſent his compliments, and begged leave 
to wait on Dr. Johnfon. Johnſon received him 
very courteouſly, and he drank a glaſs of wine with 
us. He was a plain decent well-behaved man, and 
expreſſed his gratitude to Dr. Johnſon for having 


once got him permiſſion from Dr. Taylor at Aſh- 


bourne to play there upon moderate terms. Gar- 
ricks name was ſoon introduced. JornsoNn. 
« Garrick's converſation is gay and groteſque. It 
is a diſh of all forts, but all good things. There 


is no ſolid meat in it: there is a want of ſentiment 
in it. Not but that he has ſentiment ſometimes, 


and ſentiment too very powerful and very pleaſing: 
but it has not its full proportion in his conver- 
lation.” 

When we were by ourſelves he told me, 9 « For 
years ago, Sir, I was in love with an actreſs here, 


Mrs. Emmet, who acted Flora, in Hob in the 


Well.“ What merit this lady had as an actreſs, 


or what was her figure, or her manner, I have not 


been 
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been informed : but, if we may believe Mr. Gar- 


Etat. 67. rick, his old maſter's taſte in theatrical merit was 


by no means refined; he was not an elegans for- 
marum ſpectator. Garrick uſed to tell, that John. 
ſon ſaid of an actor, who played Sir Harry Wild- 
air at Lichfield, There is a courtly vivacity about 
the fellow; when in fact, according to Garrick's 
account, he was the moſt vulgar ruffian that ever 


went upon boards.” 


We had promiſed Mr. Stanton to be at his 


theatre on Monday. Dr. Johnſon jocularly pro- 


poſed me to write a” Prologue for the occaſion: 

« A Prologue, by James Boſwell, Eſq. from the 
Hebrides.” I was really inclined to take the hint. 
Methought, * Prologue, ſpoken before Dr. Sa- 
muel Johnſon, at Lichfield, 1776 ;” would have 
ſounded as well as, Prologue, ſpoken before the 
Duke of York, at Oxford,” in Charles the Second's 
time. Much might have been ſaid of what Lich- 
field had done for Shakſpeare, by producing John- 
ſon and Garrick. But I found he was averſe to it. 


We wentand viewed the muſeum of Mr. Richard 
Green, apothecary here, who told me he was proud 
of being a relation of Dr. Johnſon's, It was, truely, 
a wonderful collection, both of antiquities and na- 
tural curioſities, and ingenious works of art. He 
had all the articles accurately arranged, with their 
names upon labels, printed at his own little preſs; 


and on the ſtaircaſe leading to it was a board, with 


the names of contributors marked in gold letters. 
A printed catalogue of the collection was to be had 


at a bookſeller's. Johnſon expreſſed his admi- 
ration of the activity and diligence and good fortune 


of 
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of Mr. Green, in getting together, in his ſituation, 
ſo great a variety of things; and Mr. Green told 
me that Johnſon once ſaid to him, “Sir, I ſhould 
as ſoon have thought of building a man of war, as 
of collecting ſuch a muſeum.” Mr. Green's 
obliging alacrity in ſhewing it was very pleaſing. 
His engraved portrait, with which he has favoured 
me, has a motto truely characteriſtical of his diſ- 
poſition, © Nemo ſibi vivat. 


A phyſician being mentioned who had loſt 1 


practice, becauſe his whimſically changing his re- 
ligion had made people diſtruſtful of him, I main- 
tained that this was unreaſonable, as religion is un- 
connected with medical ſkill. JohNSON. *“ Sir, 
it is not unreaſonable; for when people ſee a man 
abſurd in what they underſtand, they may conclude 
the ſame of him in what they do not under- 
ſtand. If a phyſician were to take to eating of 
horſe-fleſh, nobody would employ him; though 
one may eat horſe-fleſh, and be a very ſkilful phy- 
ſician. If a man were educated in an abſurd reli- 
gion, his continuing to profeſs it would not hurt 
him, though his changing to it would.” 

We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick's, 
where was Mrs. Aſton, one of the maiden ſiſters 
of Mrs. Walmſley, wife of Johnſon's firſt friend, 
and ſiſter alſo of the lady of whom Johnſon uſed 
to ſpeak with the warmeſt admiration, by the name 
of Molly Aſton, who was afterwards married to 
Captain Brodie of the navy. 

On Sunday, March 24, we denied with 
Mrs. Cobb, a widow lady, who lived in an agree- 
able ſequeſtered — cloſe by the town, called the 

Friary, 
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Friary, it having been formerly a religious houſe. 
She and her niece, Miſs Adey, were great admirers 
of Dr. Johnſon; and he behaved to them with a 
kindneſs and eaſy pleaſantry, ſuch as we ſee between 


old and intimate acquaintance. He accompanied 
Mrs. Cobb to St. Mary's church, and J went to 


the cathedral, where I was very much delighted 


with the muſick, finding it to be peculiarly ſolemn, 


and accordant with the words of the ſervice. __ 
We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick's, who was in a 
very lively humour, and verified Johnſon's ſaying, 
that if he had cultivated gaiety as much as his 
brother David, he might have equally excelled in 
it. He was to-day quite a London narrator, tell- 
ing us a variety of anecdotes with that earneſtneſs 


and attempt at mimicry which we uſually find in 


the wits of the metropolis. Dr. Johnſon went 
with me to the cathedral in the afternoon, It was 
grand and pleaſing to contemplate this illuſtrious 
writer, now full of fame, worſhipping 1 in ee the ſo- 
lemn temple” of his native city. 


I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Gar- 


rick's, and then found Dr. Johnſon at the Reverend 
Mr. Seward's, Canon Reſidentiary, who inhabited 


the Biſhop's palace, in which Mr. Walmſley lived, 


and which had been the ſcene of many happy hours 


in Johnſon's early life. Mr. Seward had, with ec- 
cleſiaſtical hoſpitality and- politeneſs, aſked me in 
the morning, merely as a ſtranger, to dine with 


him ; and in the afternoon, when I was introduced 
to him, he aſked Dr. Johnſon and me to ſpend the 
evening and ſup with him. He was a ocureel well- 


bred — clergy man, had travelled with Lord 
c harles 
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field, and Taylor hz | 
poſt-chaiſe ſhould come for us this day. While 
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onde of . the preſet. Dole o 
hen abroad, yay he had lived 


much 31 in The 15 J. He was an! nious 
and literary man, had publiſhed an e tion of 


Beauttioht and Fletcher, and written verſes in Dadf: 
ley's collection. His lady was the daughter of Mr. 
Hunter, Johnſon? s firſt ſchoolmaſter. And now; 
for the firft time, I had the pleaſure of ſeeing his 
celebrated daughter, Mils Anna Seward, to whom 
I have fince been indebted for many civilities, as 
well as ſome obliging communications concerning 


Johnſon. 


Mr. Seward mentioned to us the obſervations 

which he had made upon the ftrata of earth in 
volcanos, from which it appeared, that they were ſo 
very different i in depth at different periods, that no 
calculation whatever could be made as to the time 
required for their formation. This fully refuted 
an anti moſaical remark introduced into Captain 
Brydohe' s entertaining tour, I hope heedleſaly, from 


a kind of vanity which is too common in thoſe who 
have not ſufficiently ſtudied the moſt important of 


all ſubje&s. Dr. Johnſon, indeed had faid before, 
inane of this obſervation, Shall all the ac- 


cumulated evidence of the hiſtory of the world; 


ſhall the authority of what is unqueſtionably the 
molt ancient writing, be overturned by an uncer- 
tain temark ſuch as this?” 


n On Monday, March 2.5, we breakfalted at Mrs 
Lucy. Porter's. Johnſon had ſent an expreſs to Dr. 

Taylor's, acquainting him of our being at Lich- 
J returned an anſwer that his 
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we fat at breakfaſt, Dr. Johnſon received a letter 


Trat. 67. by the poſt, which ſeemed to agitate him 
much. When he had read it, he exclaimed; 
« One of the moſt dreadful things that has hap. 


pened in my time.” The phraſe my time, like the 
word age, is uſually underſtood to refer to an event 
of a publick or general nature. I imagined ſome- 
thing like an aſſaſſination of the King—like a gun- 
powder plot carried into execution—or like an- 
other fire of London. When aſked, What i is 
it, Sir?” he anſwered, © Mr. Thrale has loſt his 
only ſon !” This was, no doubt, a very great af- 
fliction to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, which their friends 
would conſider accordingly ; but from the manner 
in. which the intelligence of it was communicated 
by Johnſon, it appeared for the moment to be com- 
paratively ſmall. I however, ſoon felt a ſincere 
concern, and was curious to. obſerve how Dr, 
Johnſon would be affected. He ſaid, © This is a 
total extinction to their family, as much as if t 
were ſold into captivity.” Upon my EO 
that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might inherit 
his wealth; —< Daughters, (ſaid Johnſon, warmly,) 
he'll no more value his daughters than— I was 
going to ſpeak.— Sir, (ſaid he,) don't you know 
how you yourlelr. think? Sir, he wiſhes to pro- 
pagate his name.” In ſhort, I ſaw male ſucceſſion 
ſtrong in his mind, even where there was no name, 
no family of any long ſanding. J faid, it was 
tucky he was not preſent when this misfortune 
happened. JonhxNsoN. „It is lucky for me. People 
in diftreſs never think that you feel enough.“ 
BosWELL. * And, Sir, they will have the hope of 
. | ſeeing 


DR. JOHNSON. 


ſeeing, you, which will be a relief in the mean time; 
and when you get to them, the pain will be ſo far 
abated, that they will be capable of being conſoled 


by you, which, in the firſt violence of it, I believe, 


would not be the caſe.” , Joyunson. No, Sir; 
violent pain of mind, like violent pain of body, 
muſt be ſeverely felt.” BoswsLL. © I own, Sir, I 
have not ſo much feeling for the diſtreſs of others, 
as ſome people have, or pretend to have: but I 
know this, that I would do all in my Power to re- 
lieve them.” JonxsSON. © Sir, it is affectation to 
pretend to feel the diſtreſs of others, as much as 
they do themſelves. It 1s equally ſo, as if one 
ſhould pretend to feel as much pain while a friend's 
leg is cutting off, as he does. No, Sir; you have 
expreſſed the rational and juſt nature of ſympathy. 
I would have gone to the Fxeremity of the earth to 
have preſerved this boy.” 


He was ſoon quite calm. The jetter v was e 


Mr. Thrale's clerk, and concluded, .I need not 
ſay how much they wiſh to ſee you in London.“ 
He ſaid, © We ſhall haſten back from Taylor's.” .. 


Mrs. Lucy Porter and ſome other ladies of the 


place talked a great deal of him when he was out 
of the room, not only with veneration but. affec- 
tion. It pleaſed me to find that he was ſo much 
beloved in his native City. 

Mrs. Afton, whom I had ſeen the preceding 
night, and her ſiſter, Mrs. Gaſtrel, a widow lady, 


had each a houſe and garden, and pleaſure ground, - 


prettily ſituated upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence, 
adjoining to Lichfield. Johnſon” walked away to 


dinner * leaving me by myſelf without any 


Aa 2 apology ; ; 
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apology ; I wondered at this want of that failir 


Mat 7; of manners, from which a man has no difficulty ; in 
07. 
carrying a friend to a houſe where he is intimate; 


I felt it very unpleaſant to be thus left in ſolitude in 
a country town, where I was an entire ſtranger, 
and began to think myſelf unkindly deſerted ; but 
vas ſoon relieved, and convinced that my end 


oe of e eficient in delicacy, had conducted 


che matter wi perfect Propricty, for 1 received 


the following note in his hand-writing: Tee Mrs. 


Gaſtrel, at the lower houſe on Stoy ill, deſires Mr. 
Boſwell's company to dinner at two.” ] accepted 
of the irwitation, and had here Mother proof how 
amiable his character was in the opinion of thoſe 
whe KkHew hirh beſt. I wits not informed, till af- 


ter Wards, that Mrs. 'Guftrel's huſband 5 was the cler- 


gyman who, While he lived at Stratford upon Avon, 


where he was proprietor of Shakſpeare's garden, 
with Gothick barbarity cut down his mulberry. 


tree, "ind, as Dr. Johnſon told me, did it to'vex 


his neighbours, His lady, Thave reaſon to be Te. 


on the ſame authority, participated in the guilt © 


kat the enthuſiaſts for our immortal bard deem 
almoſt a ſpecies of ſacrilege. 2 

Aſter dinner Dr. Jolnfon wrote a lettg to Mis. 
Thrale, on the death of her ſon. I fajd at would 
be very diſtreſſing to Thrale, but The would ſoon 
forget it, as ſhe had ſo many things to think of. 
Jonxsox. © No, Sir, Thrale will forget it firſt. 


ee an accurate and es ſtatement of Mr. Gaſtrers 
darbarity, by Mr. Malone, i in a note on *© Some account of the 


Life of William ShakJpeare,” prefixed to his admirable edition 
of that Poet's works, * J. 35 8 


de 
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She has many. . . 0 ſhe may think of. He has 
many things that muſt think of.“ This was a 
very juſt remark upon the different effect of thoſe 
light purſuits which occupy a vacant and eaſy mind, 
and thoſe ſerious engagements which, arreſt atten- 
tion, and keep, us from brooding over grief. 
He obſerved of Lord Bute, It was ſaid of Au- 
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guſtus, that it would have been better for Rome 


that he had never been born, or had never died. 
So it would have been better for this nation if Lord 
Bute had never been miniſter, or had never re- 
ſigned.“ 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which 


was converted into a temporary theatre, and ſaw 
« Theodoſius, with The Stratford Jubilee.“ 1 


was happy to ſee Pr. Johnſon fitting in 3 Ong 
ous part of the pit, and receiving affectionate bo- 
mage from all his acquaintance. We were quite 
gay and merry. I afterwards mentioned to. him 
that I condemned myſelf for being ſo, when poor 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were in ſuch diſtreſs. . Jonx- 
so. « You are wrong, Sir; twenty years hence 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not ſuffer much pain 
from the death of their ſon. Now, Sir, you are 
to conſider, that diſtance of place, as well as diſtance 
of time, operates upon the human feelings. I 
would not have you be gay in the preſence of the 
diſtreſſed, becaule it would ſhock them ; but you 
may be gay at a diſtance. Pain for the loſs of a 
friend, or of a relation whom we love, is occaſioned 
by the want which we feel. In time the vacuity is 
filled with ſomething elſe ; or ſometimes the va- 
cuity cloſes up of itſelf.” 
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Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearſon, another clergy- 


r eh man here, ſupt with us at our inn, and after they 


left us, we ſat up late as we uſed to do in London. 

Here I ſhall record ſome fragments of my 1 friend's 
converſation during this jaunt. | 

ce Marriage, Sir, is much more neceſſary to a 
man than to a woman; for he is much leſs able to 
jupply himſelf with domeſtick comforts, You 
Will recolle& my ſaying to ſome ladies the other 
day, that I had often wondered why young women 
ſhould marry, as they have ſo much more freedom, 
and ſo much more attention paid to them while 
unmarried, than when married. I indeed did not 
mention the ſtrong reaſon for their marrying—the 


mechanical reaſon.” BosweLL. «© Why that ia 
ſtrong one, But does not imagination make it 
much more important than it 1s in reality! 1 


not, to a certain degree, a deluſion in us as well as 


in women?” Jorunson. «© Why yes, Sir; but it is 
a deluſion that 1s always beginning again.” Bos- 


WELL, “I don't know but there is upon the whole 
more miſery than happineſs produced by that 
paſſion.” Jonnson. © I don't think fo, Sir.” 

« Never ſpeak of a man in his own preſence. It 
is always indelicate, and may be offenſive.“ 


6 Queſtioning is not the mode of converſation | 


among gentlemen. It is aſſuming a ſuperiority, 
and it is particularly wrong to queſtion a man con- 
cerning himſelf. There may be parts of his former 
life which he may not wiſh to be made known to 
other perſons, or even eee to his own recol- 


| jection.” 
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himſelf to his own. diſadvantage. People may be Tut. '67. 


amuſed and laugh at the time, but they will be re- 
membered, and brought out en him von ſome 
| ſubſequent occaſion.” . 

« Much may be done if a man puts 5 5 
mind to à particular object. By doing ſo, Norton 
has made himſelf the great lawyer that he i is allowed 
to be.“ 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, a ſectary, 
who was a very religious man, who not only at- 
tended regularly on publick worſhip with thoſe of 
his communion, but made a particular ſtudy of the 
Scriptures, and even wrote a commentary on ſome 
parts of them, yet was known to be very licentious 
in indulging himſelf with women; maintaining that 
men are to be ſaved by faith alone, and chat the 
Chriſtian religion had not preſcribed any fixed 
rule for the intercourſe between the ſexes.” 
Jonxson. « Sir, there is no truſting to that crazy 
piety.” 

I obſerved that it was ſtrange how well Scotch- 
men were known to one another in their o.]. 
country, though born in very diſtant counties; 
for we do not find that the gentlemen of neigh- 
bouring counties in England are mutually known to 


each other. Johnſon, with his uſual acuteneſs, at 


once ſaw and explained the reaſon of this; © Why, 
Sir, you have Edinburgh, where the gentlemen 
from all your counties meet, and which is not ſo 
large but that they are all known. There is no 


fuch common place of collection in England, ex- 
cept London, where from its great ſize and dif- 
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diffugon,, many of thoſe who, reſide i in cantiguous 


cbunties of England, may; long remain Aiken 
each other.“ H n 


On Tueſday, March 26, the re came fc 


I&j 1815 . 


clergyman— Dr. Taylor's large, roomy poſt-chaiſe, 


drawn by four ſtout plump horſes, and driven by 
two fteady jolly poſtillions, which conveyed, us to 


Aſhbourne ; where I found my friend's ſchoolfellow 


living upon an eſtabliſhment, perfectly correſpond- 
ing with his ſubſtantial creditable equipage. His 


houſe,, garden, pleafure-grounds, table, in ſhort 
every thing good, and no ſcantinefs appearing, 


Every man ſhould form ſuch a plan of living, as he 
can execute completely, Let him not draw an 


outline wider than he can fill up. I have ſeen 


many ſkeletons of ſhew and magnificence which 


excite at once ridicule and pity. Dr. Taylor had a 
good eſtate of his own, and good preferment in 


the church, being a prebendary of Weſtminſter, 


and rector of Boſworth. He was a diligent juſ- | 


tice of the peace, and preſided over the town of 
Afhbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was told 


he was very liberal; and as a proof of this it Was 
mentioned to me, he had the preceding winter, 


diſtributed two hundred pounds amo 
them as ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance. He had 


conſequently a conſiderable political intereſt 1 in the 


county of Derby, which he employed. to. fupport 
the Devonſhire family ; for though the ſchool- 
fellow and friend of Je ohnſon, he was a Whig. I 
could not perceive in his character much con- 


_ Eniality of any fort with. that of Johnſon, who, 
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tenance, and manner, were that of a hearty Eng- 
hin Squire, with the parſon ſuper- induced; and 1 
took particular notice of his upper ſervant, Mr. 


Peters, a decent grave man, in purple clothes, and 


a large white wig, like the bunker or major domo of a 
Biſhop. : 


Dr. Johnſon 2 Dr. Taylor met with great 


| cordiality; and Johnſon ſoon gave him the ſame 


ſad account of their ſchoolfellow, Congreve, that 
he had given to Mr. Hector; adding a remark of 


ſuch moment to the rational conduct ef a man in 


the decline of life, that it deſerves to be im printed 
upoh every mind: © There is nothing 9 which 


an old man ſhould be ſq, much upon his guard as 


putting himſelf to nurſe.” — have 
been the melancholy inſtances of men once diſ- 
tinguiſhed for firmneſs, reſolution, and ſpirit, who 
in their latter days have been governed hke Oh 
dren, by intereſted female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a hyſician who was 
known to him and Dr. Johnſon, and faid, £ 
fight many battles for him, as many people. 3 in 
the country diſlike him.” * « But you 
ſhould conſider, Sir, that by every one of your 
victories he is a loſer; for, every man, of whom 
you get the better, will be very angry, and refolve 
not to employ him; whereas if people get the bet- 


ter of you in argument about him, they'll think, 
* We'll ſend for Dr.. nevertheleſs.” This 


vas an : obſervation deep and ſure in human nature. 


Next 
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however, ſaid to me, * Sir, he has a very ftrong Pa 
underſtanding. „ His ſize, and figure, and coun- Tut. . 67. 
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2 eminent judge was arraigned before the bar of the 


THE LIFE OF. | 
Next day we talked of a book in Which 10 


publick, as having pronounced an unjuſt decifioni 
in a great cauſe. Dr. Johnſon maintained that this 
publication would not give any uneaſineſs to the 


Judge. For (ſaid he,) either he acted honeſtly, 
or he meant to do injuſtice. 


who attacks him, ſo much vexed.“ 
Next day, as Dr. Johnſon had acquainted Dr. 


Taylor of the reaſon for his returning ſpeedily to 
London, it was reſolved that we ſhould ſet out aſter 


dinner. A few of Dr. Taylor's neighbours way 
his gueſts that day. 


Dr. Johnſon talked with approbation of one who' . 
had attained to the ſtate of the philoſophical wiſe | 
man, that is, to have no want of any thing. Then, 
Sir, (ſaid I,) the ſavage is a wiſe man.“ * Sir, 
(faid he,) I do not mean mph being without, 


but not having a want.” TI maintained, againſt 


this propoſition, that it was better to have fines 


clothes, for inſtance, than not to feel the want of - 
them. Jonnson. © No, Sir; fine clothes are 
good only as they ſupply the want of other means 


of procuring reſpect. Was Charles the Twelfth, 


think you, leſs reſpected for his coarſe blue coat and 
black ſtock? And you find the King of Pals 
drefles plain, becauſe the digniry of his character is 


ſufficient.” I here brought myſelf into a Caray: 
for I heedleſsly ſaid; Would not you, Sir, be the 


better for velvet and embroidery ?” JoansoN. 


Sir, you put an end to all argument when you 
4 introduce 


If he acted honeftly, - 
his own conſciouſneſs will protect him; if he: 
meant to do injuſtice, he will be glad to ſee the _ 


Da. JOHNSON: 


introduce your opponent himſelf. Have you no 


better manners? There is your want.” I apolo- 
giſed by faying, I had mentioned kin as an in- 
ſtance of one who wanted as little as any man in 


the world, and yet, | pins, I might receive ſon g 


additional luſtre from dreſs. - 


Having left Aſhbourne in the evening, we ſtop- 


ped to change horſes at Dervy, and' availed our- 


ſelves of a moment to enjoy the converſation of my 


countryman, Dr. Butler, then phyſician there. He 
was in great indignation becauſe Lord Mount- 


ſtuart's bill for a Scotch militia had been loſt. Dr. 
Johnſon was as violent againſt it. T am glad, 


(ſaid he,) that Parliament has had the ſpirit to 
throw it out. You wanted to take advantage of 
the timidity of our ſcoundrels, (meaning, I 


ſuppoſe, the miniſtry). It may be obſerved, that 


he uſed the epithet ſcoundrel very commonly, not 
quite in the ſenſe in which it is generally under- 
ſtood, but as a ſtrong. term of diſapprobation ; as 


when he abruptly anſwered Mrs. Thrale, who had 


aſked him how he did, «© Ready to become a 
ſcoundrel, Madam ; with a little more fpoiling you 


will, I think, make me a complete raſcal * :”—he ' 
meant, eaſy to become a capricious and ſelf- indul- 


gent valetudinarian ; a character for which I have 
heard him expreſs great diſguſt.” 

Johnſon had with him upon this jaunt, © 77 Pal. 
merino. d Inghilterra,” a romance ' praiſed by Cer- 
vantes ; but did not like it much. He ſaid, he read 


It _ the language, by way of N for his 


+.» Anecdotes of Johnſon, * ob 
Italian 
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8 expedition. We lay this night ar et 
ay NES 


ney. 1 mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan com- 


plained. of the ingratitude of Mr. Wedderburne 


and General Fraſer, who had been much obliged 


to him when they were young Scotchmen entering 
upon life in England. Jounson. © Why, Sir, a 


man is very apt to complain of the ingratitude of 


thoſe who have riſen far above him. A man 
when he gets into a higher ſphere, into other habits 
of life cannot keep up all his former connections. 
'Then, Sir, thoſe who knew him formerly upon a level 
with themſelves, may think that they ought ſtill to be 
treated as on a level, which cannot be; and an ac- 
8 in a former ſituation may bring out 

ings which it would be very diſagreeable to have 
mentioned before higher company, though, per- 
haps, every body knows of them.“ He placed 
this ſubject in a new light to me, and ſhewed that 
a man who has riſen in the world, muſt not be 
condemned too harſhly, for being diſtant to former 
acquaintance, even though he may bave been mich 
obliged to them. It is, nv doubt, to be wiſhed 


that a proper degree of attention ſhould be ſhewn 


by great men to their early friends. But if either 
from obtuſe inſenſibility to difference of ſituation, 
or preſumptuous forwardneſs, which will not ſub- 


mit even to an exteriour obſervance of it, the dig- 


nity of high Place cannot be preſerved, when they 


are admitted into the company of thoſe raiſed above 
the ſcate in which they once were, encroachment 


mult be repelled, and the kinder feelings ſacrificed. 
| To 


ͤ Re mn eo oo” Bi 


DR. JOHNSON. 
To one of the very fortunate perſons whom I have 
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mentioned, namely, Mr. Wedderburtie, now Lord Eur. 6. 


Loughborough, I muſt do the juſtice to relate, Xhat 


I DT been aſſured by another early acquiiftarice 
of his, old Mr. Mack lin, who aſſiſted in improving 
his pronunciation, that he found him very grateful. 
Macklin, I ſuppoſe, had not preſſed upon his ele- 
vation with ſo much eagerneſs as the penttetnah 
who complained . of him. Dr. Johnſon's remark 


as to the Jealouſy entertained of our friends who 


who riſe far above us, is certainly very juft. By 


this was withered the early Friendſhip) HR 


Charles Townfhend and Akenſide'; and many 
ſimilar inſtances might be adduced. 

He faid, „It is commonly a n m who 
marries for love.” We then talked of carrying 
women of fortune; and I mentioned a common 
remark, that a man may be, upon the whole, 
richer by marrying a woman with a very ſmall por- 
tion, becauſe a woman of fortune will be propor- 
tionally expenſive; whereas a woman who brings 
none will be very moderate in Expenſes. Jonxsox. 
« Depend upon it, Sir, this is not true. A woman 
of fortune being uſed to the handling of money, 
ſpends it judiciouſſy: but a woman who gets the 
command of money for the firſt time upon her 
marriage, has ſuch a guſt in ſpending it, tliar * 
throws it away with great profuſion.” 

He praiſed the ladies of the preſent age, inſiſting 
that they were more faithful to their huſbands, and 


more virtuous in every reſpect, than in former 


times, becauſe their underſtandings were better 


cultivated. | It was an undoubted Proof of his good 


wy | ſenſe 
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ſenſe and good diſpoſition, that he was never que- 
rulous, never prone to inveigh againſt: the preſent 


times, as is ſo common when ſuperficial minds are 


on the fret. On the contrary, he was willing to 
ſpeak favourably of his own age; and, indeed, 
maintained its ſuperiority in every reſpect, exce 
in its reverence for government; the relaxation of 
which he imputed, as its grand cauſe, to the ſhock 
which our monarchy received at the Revolution, 
though neceflary; and ſecondly, to the timid con- 
ceſſions made to faction by ſucceſſive adminiſtra- 
tions in the reign of his preſent Majeſty. I am 
happy to think, that he lived to ſee the Crown at 
laſt recover its juſt influence. | 

At Leiceſter we read in the news-paper that Dr. 
James was dead. I thought that the death of an 
old ſchool-fellow, and one with whom he had lived 
a good deal in London, would have affected my 
fellow-traveller much: but he only ſaid, © Ah! 
poor Jamy.” Afterwards, however, when we were 
in the chaiſe, he ſaid, with more tenderneſs, “ Since 
I ſet out on this jaunt, I have loſt an old friend and 
a young one ;—Dr. James, and = ping 
(meaning Mr. Thrales's ſon). 


Having lain at St. Alban's, on Thurſday, March 


28, we breakfaſted the next morning at Barnet. 


expreſſed to him a weakneſs of mind which I could 
not help; an uneaſy apprehenſion that my wife and 


children, who were at a great diſtance from me, 


might, perhaps, be ill. * Sir, (faid he,) conſider 


ho fooliſh you would think it in zhem- to be ap- 


prehenſive that you are ill.” This ſudden turn re- 
lieved me for the moment; but I afterwards 


perceived 
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erceived'it to be an ingenious fallacy. I might; 
to be ſure; be ſatisfied that they had no reaſon to be 
apprehenſive about me, becauſe I knew that I | my- 
ſelf was well: but we might have a mutual anxiety, 
without the charge of folly ; ; becauſe each was, 
in ſome degree, uncertain as to the Si of 
the other. 

I enjoyed the of our - to London, 
that metropolis which we both loved ſo much, for 
the high and varied intellectual pleaſure which it 
furniſhes, I experienced immediate happineſs. 
while whirled along with ſuch a companion, and 
faid to him, © Sir, you obſerved one day at General 
Oglethorpe's, that a man is never happy for the 


preſent, but when he is drunk. Will you not add; 


—or when driving rapidly in a poſt-chaiſe ?”” 
JoxnsoON. © No, Sir, you are omg rapidly from 
ſomething, or 40 ſomething.” , 

Talking of melancholy, he ſaid, Some men, 
and very thinking men too, have not thoſe vexing 
thoughts. Sir Joſhua Reynolds is the ſame all the 

| 5 year 


5 The phraſe « vexing thoughts,” is, I think, very expreſs 


ive, It has been familiar to me from my childhood; for it is to 
be found in the Pſalms in Metre,” uſed in the churches (I 
believe I ſhould ſay iris) of Scotland, Pſal. xliii. v. 5: 


VWhy art thou then caſt down, my ſoyl ? 
« What ſhould diſcourage thee ? 
« And why with wexing thoughts art thou 
Diſquieted in me!“ 


a allowance muſt no doubt be made for early pre-poſleſſi ion. 


But at a maturer period of life, after looking at various metrical” 
verſions of the Pſalms, Lam well ſatisfied that the verſion uſed in 


Scotland | uh upon the” whole, the beſt ; and that it is vain to 
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INS year round. Beauclerk, except "when il und in 
Fa . pain, is the fare. But 1 believe meſt men have 
55 them in the degree in which they are capable of 
5 having them. If I were in the country, and were 
NN diſtreſſed by that malady, 1 would force myfelf to 
take a book; and every time I did it 1 ſhould find 
15 it the eaſier. Melancholy, indeed, ſhould be di- 
I. verted by every means but drinking.” 
We ſtopped at Meſſieurs Dillys, bookſellers in 
the Poultry; from whence he hurried away, in a 
hackney coach, to Mr. Thrale's, in the Borough. 
I called at his houſe in the evening, having pro- 
„ miſed to acquaint Mrs. Williams: of his ſafe return; 
when, to my ſurprize, I found him ſiting with her 
at tea, and, as I thought, not in a very good hu- 
mour : for, it ſeems, when he had got to Mr, 
Thrale's, he found the coach was at the door wait- 
ing to carry Mrs. and Miſs Thrale, and Signor Ba- 
retti, their Italian maſter, to Bath. This was not 
ſhewing the attention which might have been ex- 
pected to the © Guide, Philoſopher, and Friend,“ 
the Imlac who had haſtened from the country to 
conſole a diſtreſſed mother, who he underſtood 
. was very anxious for his return. They had, I 
* found, without ceremony, proceeded on their in- 
tended journey. I was glad to underſtand from 
him that it was ſtill reſolved that his tour to Italy 
* | with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale ſhould take place, .of 
|| FR which he had entertained ſome doubt, on account 
| of the loſs which they had ſuffered ; and his doubts 


think of having a better. Is has in general a ſimplieity and 


unction of ſacred Poeſy; and in d parts its ernie 10 
n. 
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in afterwards proved to be well- founded. He 6b dT 
15 | ſerved, indeed very juſtly, that « their loſs was an 
of additional reaſon for their going abroad; and if it 
re | 
th 
d 
2 


had not been fixed that he ſhould have been one of 
the party, he would force them out; but he would 
not adviſe them unleſs his advice was aſked, leſt 
they might ſuſpett that he recommended what he 

wiſhed on his own account.” I was not pleaſed 


in that his intimacy with Mr. Thrale's family, though 
9 it no doubt contributed much to his comfort and 
b. enjoyment, was not without ſome degree of re- 
Wy ſtraint: Not, as has been groſsly ſuggeſted, that 
P it was required of him as a tafk to talk for the en- 
er tertainment of them and their company; but that 
vg he was not quite at his eaſe; which, however, 
= might partly be owing to his own honeft pride 
ts that dignity of mind which 1s always jealous of ap- 
15 pearing too compliant. 
ot On Sunday, March 31, I called on him, and 
x. ſhewed him as a curioſity which 1 had diſcovered, 
2 his © Tranſlation of Lobo's Account of Abyflinia,” 
to which Sir John Pringle had lent me, it being then 
5d little known as one of his works. He ſaid, Take 
1 no notice of it,” or * don't talk of it.” He ſeemed 
n- to think it beneath him, though done at ſix- and- 
m twenty. I ſaid to him, © Your ſtyle, Sir, is much 
ly improved ſince you tranſlated this,” He anſwered 
of with a fort of 9 ſmile, « Sif, I hops it 
nt 18. 
is On Wedneſday, April 3, in the Mrehoon, I found 


him very buſy putting his books in order, and as 
they were generally very old ones, clouds of duſt | 
were flying around him. He had on a pair of N 
ds Vol. II. B b large 
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large gloves ſuch as hedgers uſe. His preſent ap- 
pearance put me in mind of my uncle, Dr. Boſ. 
well's deſcription of him, A robuſt genius, born 
to grapple with whole libraries.“ 
Il gave him an account of a converſation which 
had paſſed between me and Captain Cook, the day 
before, at dinner at Sir John Pringle's ; and he was 
much pleaſed with the conſcientious accuracy of 
that celebrated circumnavigator, who ſet me right 
as to many of the exaggerated accounts given by 
Dr. Hawkeſworth of his Voyages. I told him 
that while I was with the Captain, I catched the 
enthuſiaſm of curioſity and adventure, and felt a 
ſtrong inclination to go with him on his next voy- 
age. JohN SON.“ Why, Sir, a man does feel lo, 
till he conſiders how very little he can learn from 
ſuch voyages.” BosweLL. © But one is carried 
away with the general grand and indiſtinct notion 
of A VoyacE ROUND THE WORLD.“ Joanson, 
« Yes, Sir, but a man is to guard himſelf againſt a 
taking a thing in general.“ I ſaid J was certain 
that a great part of what we are told by the tra- 
vellers to the South Sea muſt be conjecture, be- 
cauſe they had not enough of the language of thoſe 
countries to underſtand ſo much as they have re- 
lated. Objects falling under the obſervation of the 
ſenſes might be clearly known; but every thing 
intellectual, every thing abſtrat—politicks, morals, 
and religion, muſt be darkly gueſſed. Dr. Johnſon 
was of the ſame opinion. He upon another oc- 
caſion, when a friend mentioned to him ſeveral 
extraordinary facts, as communicated to him by 
the circumnavigators, ſlily obſerved, © Sir, I never 
4. | before 
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before knew how much I was reſpected by theſe 
gentlemen ; they told me none of theſe things“. 

He had been in company with Omai, a native 
of one of the South Sea Iſlands, after he had been 
ſome time in this country. He was ſtruck with 
the elegance of his behaviour, and accounted- for. 
it thus: © Sir, he had paſſed his time, while in 
England, only in the beſt company; ſo that all 
that he had acquired of our manners was genteel. 
As a proof of this, Sir, Lord Mulgrave and he 
dined one day at Streatham ; they ſat with their 
backs to the light fronting me, ſo that I could not 
ſee diſtinctly; and there was ſo little of the ſavage 
in Omai, that I was afraid to ſpeak to either, leſt I 
ſhould miſtake one for the other,” 

We agreed to dine to-day at the Matre-tavern, 
after the riſing of the Houſe of Lords, where a 
branch of the litigation concerning the Douglas 
Eſtate, in which I was one of the counſel, was to 
come on. I brought with me Mr. Murray, Soli- 
citor-General of Scotland, now one of the Judges 
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of the Court of Seſſion, with the title of Lord 


Henderland, I mentioned Mr. Solicitor's rela- 
tion, Lord Charles Hay, with whom I knew Dr. 
Johnſon had been acquainted. Joanson. © 1 
wrote ſomething for Lord Charles ; and I thought 
he- had nothing to fear from a court-martial. I 
ſuffered a great loſs when he died ; he was a mighty 
pleaſing man in converſation, and a reading man. 
The character of a ſoldier is high. They who 
ſtand forth the foremoſt in danger, for the com- 
munity, have the reſpe& of mankind. An officer 
is much more reſpected than any other man who 

B b 2 has 
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has as little money. In a commercial country, 
money will always purchaſe reſpe&. But you find, 
an officer, who has, properly ſpeaking, no money, 
is every where well received and treated with at- 
tention. The character of a ſoldier always ſtands 
him in ſtead.” BoswzLIL. Vet, Sir, I think 
that common foldiers are worfe thought of than 
other men in the ſame rank of life; ſuch as la- 
bourers.” Jonunson, «© Why, Sir, a common 
ſoldier is uſually a very grofs man, and any quality 
which procures reſpe& may be overwhelmed by 
groſſneſs. A man of learning may be fo vicious or ſo 
ridiculous that you cannot reſpect him. A common 
foldier too, generally eats more than he can pay for. 
But when a common ſoldier is civil in his quarters, 
his red coat procures him a degree of reſpect.“ 
The peculiar reſpect paid to the military character 
in France was mentioned. BosWELL. © I ſhould 
think that where military men are fo numerous, 
they would be leſs valued as not being rare.“ 
Jonxsox. © Nay, Sir, wherever a particular cha- 
racter or profeſſion is high in the eſtimation of a 
people, thoſe who are of it will be valued above 
other men. We value an Engliſhman highly in 
this country, and yet Enghihmen are not rare in 
i 

Mr. Murray praiſed the ancient philoſophers for 
the candour and .good humour with which thoſe 
of different ſects diſputed with each other. JonuN- 
SON. „Sir, they diſputed with good humour, be- 
cauſe they were not in earneſt as to religion. Had 
the ancients been ſerious in their belief, we ſhould 
not have had their Gods exhibited in the manner we 
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find them — in the Poets. The people 
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woald not have ſuffered it. They diſputed with x = a 


good humour upon their fanciful theories, becauſe 
they were not intereſted in the truth of them; 
when a man has nothing to loſe, he may bein good 
humour with his opponent. Accordingly you ſee 
in Lucian, the Epicurean, who argues only nega- 
tively, keeps his temper ; the Stoick, who has 
ſomething poſitive to preſerve, grows angry. 
Being angry with one who controverts an opinion 
which you value, is a neceſſary conſequence of the 
uneaſineſs which you feel. Every man who attacks 
my belief, diminiſhes in fome degree my confi- 
dence in it, and therefore makes me uneaſy; and 


I am angry with him who makes me uneaſy. Thoſe 


only who believed in revelation have been angry at 
having their faith called in queſtion; becauſe they 
only had fomething,upon which they could reſt as 
matter of fact.” Mourxay. © It ſeems to me 
that we are not angry at a man for controverting 
an opinion which we believe and value; we rather 
pity him,” JohNSõỹEHN. Why, Sir; to be ſure 
when you wiſh' a man to have that belief which you 
think is of infinite advantage, you wiſh well to 
him; but your primary conſideration is your own 
quiet. If a madman were to come into this room 
with a ſtick in his hand, no doubt we ſhould pity 
the ſtate of his mind; but our primary conſider- 
ation would be to take care of ourſelves. We 
ſhould knock him down firſt, and pity him after- 
wards, No, Sir; every man will diſpute with 
great good humour upon a ſubje& in which he is 


not Intereſted, I will diſpute very calmly upon 
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tke probability of another man's ſon being hanged 


but if a man zealouſly enforces the probability that 
my own ſon will be hanged, I ſhall certainly notbe 
in a very good humour with him.” I added this 
illuſtration, If a man endeavours to convince me 
that my wife, whom I love very much, and in whom 
I place great confidence, is a diſagreeable woman, 
and is even unfaithful to me, I ſhall be very angry, 
for he is putting me in fear of being un- 
happy.” MukRAV. © But, Sir, truth will always 
bear an examination.” JohNSON. © Yes, Sir, but 
It is painful ro be forced to defend it. Conſider, 
Sir, how ſhould you like, though conſcious of your 
innocence, to be tried before a jury for a capital 
crime, once a week.“ 

We talked of education at great ſchools ; the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of which Johnſon diſ- 
played in a luminous manner ; but his arguments 


preponderated ſo much in favour of the benefit 


which a boy of good parts might receive at one of 
them, that I have reaſon to believe Mr. Murray 


was very much influenced by what he had heard to- 


day, in his determination to fend his own ſon to 


Weſtminſter ſchool.— I have acted in the ſame. 
manner with regard to my own two ſons; having 


placed the eldeſt at Eton, and the ſecond at Weſt- 


minſter. I cannot ſay which is beſt. But in juſ- 


tice to both thoſe noble ſeminaries, I with high ſa- 
tisfaction declare, that my boys have derived from 
them a great deal of good, and no evil: and I truſt 
they ſhall, like Horace, be grateful. to their father 
for giving them ſo valuable an education. 


I in- 


A, Da. JOHNSON. | 
I introduced the topick, which is often ignorantiy 


urged; that the Univerſities of England are too Etat. 67. 5 


rich * ; ſo that learning does not flouriſh in them as it 
would de, if thoſe who teach had ſmaller ſalaries, 

and depended on their aſſiduity for a great part of 
their income. Johxsox. © Sir, the very reverſe of this 
is the truth; the Engliſh Univerſities are not rich 
enough. Our fellowſhips are only ſufficient to 
ſupport a man during his ſtudies to fit him for the 

world, and accordingly in general they are held no 
longer than till an opportunity offers of getting 
away, Now and then, perhaps, there is a fellow 
who grows old in his college; but this is againſt 
his will, unleſs he be a man very indolent indeed. 

A hundred a year is reckoned a good fellowſhip, 
and that is no more than is neceſſary to keep a man 
decently as a ſcholar. We do not allow our fel- 
lows to marry, becauſe we conſider academical inſti- 
tutions as preparatory to a ſettlement in the world. 

It is only by being employed as a tutor, that a fel- 
low can obtain any thing more than a livelihood. 

To be ſure a man, who has enough without teach- 
ing, will probably not teach; for we would all be 
idle if we could. In the ſame manner, a man who 
is to get nothing by teaching, will not exert him- 
ſelf. Greſham-College was intended as a place of 
inſtruction for London; able profeſſors were to read 
lectures gratis, chey contrived to have no ſcholars; ; 


* Dr, Adam Smith, who-wis for ſome time a Profeſſor in the 
Univerſity of Glaſgow, has uttered, in his Wealth of Na- 
tions,” ſome reflections upon this ſubject which are certainly wot 
well founded, and ſeem to be Invidious. | 


3 „ whereas, 
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whereas, if they had been allowed to receive but 


— ſix-pence a lecture from each ſcholar, they would 


e n . * have been emulous to have had many ſcholars. 


Every body will agree that it ſhould be the intereſt 
of thoſe who teach to have ſcholars; and this is 
the caſe in our Univerſities, That they are too 
rich is certainly not true; for they have nothing 
good enough to keep a man of eminent learning 
with them for his life. In the foreign Univerſities 
a profeſſorſhip is a high thing. It is as much al- 
moſt as a man can make by his learning; and 
therefore we find the moſt learned men abroad are 
in the Univerſities. It is not ſo with us. Our 
Llaiverbices are impoveriſhed of learning, by the 
penury of their proviſions, I wiſh there were many 
Jlaces of a thouſand a-year at Oxford, to keep 
firſt- rate men of learning from quitting the Uni- 
verſity.” Undoubtedly if this were the caſe, Li- 
terature would have a ſtill greater dignity and ſplen- 
dour at Oxford, and there would be grander mo 
ſources of inſtruction. 

I mentioned Mr. Maclaurin' s uneaſineſs on ac- 
count of a degree of ridicule careleſsly thrown on his 
deceaſed father, in Goldſmith's © Hiſtory of Ani- 
mated Nature,” in which that celebrated mathema- 
tician is repreſented as being ſubject to fits of yawn. 
ing ſo violent as to render him incapable of pro- 
cecding in his lecture; a ſtory altogether unfound- 
ed, but for the publication of which the law would 
give no reparation*. This led us to agitate the 
5 AP queſtion 

Pr. Goldfmith was dead before Mr. Maclaurin diſcovered 
the ludicrous errour. But Mr. Nourſe; the bookſeller, who was 


the proprietor of the work, upon being applied to by Sir John 
Pringle, 


1 
* 
1 
) 
1 
: 
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queſtion, . whether legal redreſs could be obtained, 


ated in a publication. Mr. Murray maintained 
there ſhould be reparation, unleſs the authour could 


juſtify himſelf by proving the fact. Jornsow, 


« Sir, it ts of fo much more conſequence that truth 
ſhould be told, than that individuals ſhould not be 
made uneaſy, that it is much better that the law 
does nor reſtrain writing freely concerning the cha- 
raters of the dead. Damages will be given to a 
man who is calumniated in his life-time, becauſe 
he may be huct in his worldly intereſt, or at leaſt 
hurt in his mind: but the law does not regard that 
uneafineſs which a man feels on having his anceſtor 
calumniated, That is too nice. Let him deny 
what is ſaid, and let the matter have a fair chance 
by diſeuſfion. But, if a man could ſay nothing 
againſt a character but what he can prove, hiſtory 
could not be written ; for a great deal is known of 
men of which proof cannot be brought. A mini- 
ſter may be notoriouſly known to take bribes, and 
yet you may not be able to prove it.” Mr. Murray 
ſuggeſted, that the authour ſhould be obliged to ſno 
ſome ſort of evidence, though he would not require 
a ſtrict legal proof: but Johnſon firmly and reſolute- 


ly oppoſed any reſtraint whatever, as adverſe to a 


free inyeſtigation of the characters of mankind”. 
Pringle, agreed very handſomely to have the leaf on. which it was 
contained, cancelled, and re- printed withaut it, at his own, 


expence. 
7 What Dr. Johnſon has here ſaid, is undoubtedly good ſenſe ; 


yet I am afraid that law, though defined by Lord Coke © the 
perfection of reaſon,” is.not altogether a him; for it is held 
in the books, that an attack on the reputation even of a dead 

man, 
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* Ex On Thurſday, April 4, having called on * 
Eat. 67. Johnſon, I ſaid, it was a pity that truth was not ſo 


man, may be puniſhed as a libel, becauſe tending to a breach of 


the peace. There is, however, | believe, no modern decided 
caſe to that effect. In the King's Bench, Trinity Term, 1790, 
the queſtion occurred on occafion of an indictment, The 
King v. Topham, who, as a proprietor of a news-paper entitled 
« Tye WokLD,” was found guilty of a libel againſt Earl Cow. 
per, deceaſed, becauſe certain injurious charges againſt his Lord. 
ſhip were publiſhed in that paper. An arreſt of Judgement having 
been moved for, the caſe was afterwards ſolemnly argued, My 
friend Mr. Conſt, whom I delight in having an opportunity to 
praife, not only for his abilities, but his manners; a Gentleman 
whoſe ancient German blood has been mellowed in England, 
and who may be truely ſaid to unite the Baron and the Barrifer, 
was one of the Counſel for Mr. Topham. He diſplayed much 
learning and ingenuity upon the general queſtion ; which, how- 
ever, was not decided, as the Court granted an arreſt chiefly on 
the informality of the indictment. No man has a higher reve. 
rence for the law of England than I have; but, with all deference 
J cannot help thinking, that proſecution by indictment, if a de- 
fendant is never to be allowed to juſtify, muſt often be very op- 
preflive, unleſs Juries, who I am more and more confirmed in 


holding to be judges of law as well as of fact, reſolutely interpoſe, 


Of late an act of Parliament has paſſed declaratory of their full 
nght to one as well as the other, in matter of libel; and the bill 
having been brought in by a popular gentleman, many of his 
party have in moſt extravagant terms declaimed on the wonder- 
ful acquiſition to the liberty of the preſs. For my own part I ever 
was clearly of opinion that this right was inherent in the very con- 
ftitution of a Jury, and indeed in ſenſe and reaſon inſeparable 


| from their important function. To eſtabliſh it, therefore, by 


Statute, 1s, I think, narrowing its foundation, which is the broad 
and deep baſis of Common Law. Would it not rather weaken 
the right of primo-geniture, or any other old and univerſally- 
acknowledged right, ſhould the legiſlature paſs an act in favour 
of it. In my Letter to the People of Scotland, againſt di- 
miniſhing the number of the Lords of Seſſion, publiſhed in 
1785, there is the following paſſage, which, as a conciſe, and I 
my | | 8. "hops 
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firm as to bid defiance to all attacks, ſo that it 1776. 
might be ſhot at as much as people choſe to at- — gmt 
tempt, and yet remain unhurt. JoHnsoN. * Then, 

Sir, it would not be ſhot at. Nobody attempts to 

diſpure that two and two make four: but with con- 

teſts concerning moral truth, human paſſions are 

generally mixed, and therefore it muſt ever be li- 

able to aſſault and miſrepreſentation.“ 

On Friday, April 5, being Good -Friday, afier 
having attended the morning ſervice at St. Cle- 
ment's church, I walked home with Johnſon. We 
talked of the Roman Catholick religion. Jonxsox. 

« In the barbarous ages, Sir, prieſts and people 
were equally deceived; but afterwards there were 
groſs corruptions introduced by the clergy, ſuch as 
indulgencies to prieſts to have concubines, and the 
worſhip of images, not, indeed, inculcated, but 
knowingly permitted.” He ſtrongly cenſured the 
licenſed ſtews at Rome. BosweLL. © So then, 
Sir, you would allow of. no irregular inter- 


hope a fair and rational ſtate of the matter, I preſume to quote 2 
* The Juries of England are Judges of Jaw as well as of fa, 
in many civil, and in all crgminal trials, That my principles 
of reſiſtance way not be miſapprehended any more than my 
principles of ſubmiſſion, I proteſt that I ſhould be the laſt man in 
the world to encourage Juries to contradict raſhly, wantonly, or 
perverſely, the opinion of the Judges. On the contrary, I would 
have them liſten reſpectfully to the advice they receive from the 
Bench, by which they may often be well directed in forming 
their own opinion ; which, * and not another's,” is the opinion 
they are to return upon their oarbs, But where, after due atten- 
tion to all that the Judge has ſaid, they are decidedly of a dif- 
ferent opinion from him, they have not only a power and a 


right, but Tex are bound in ts Hats to __ in a verdict ace 
* 
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courfe whatever between the ſexes?” Jounsow, 


7 « To be ſure J would not, Sir. I would: puniſh-i . 


much more than it is done, and ſo reſtrain it, In all 
countries there has been fornication, as in all 
countries there has been theft; but there may be 
more or leſs of the one, as well as of the other, in 
proportion to the force of law. All men will natu- 
rally commit fornication, as all men will naturally 
ſteal. And, Sir, it is very abſurd to argue, as has 
been often done, that proſtitutes are neceſſary to 
prevent the violent effects of appetite from violating 
the decent order of life; nay, ſhould be permitted, 
in order to Preſerve the chaſtity of our wives and 
daughters. Depend upon it, Sir, ſevere laws, 
fteadily enforced, would be ſuſticient againſt thoſe 
evils, and would promote marriage.“ 

I ſtated to him this caſe: Suppoſe a man has 
a daughter, who he knows has been ſeduced, 
but her misfortune is concealed from the world? 
fhould he keep her in his houſe? Would 
he not, by doing ſo, be acceſſary to impoſi- 
tion? And, perhaps, a worthy, unſuſpecting man 
might come and marry this woman, unleſs the fa- 
ther inform him of the truth.” JonNSON. © Str, 
he is acceſſary to no impoſition. His daughter is 
in his houſe; and if a man courts her, he takes his 


chance. If a friend, or, indeed, if any man aſks, 


his opinion whether he ſhould marry her, he ought 
ro adviſe him againſt it, without telling why, becauſe 


his real opinion is then required, Or, if he. has 


other daughters who know of her frailty, he ought 


not to keep her in his houſe. . You are to conſider 
the ſtate of life is this; we are to judge of one an- 
other's characters as well as we can; and a man 18 
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faults of his daughter or of himſelf. A man who Fg 


has debauched his friend's daughter is not obliged 
to ſay to every body Take care of me; don't let 
me into your houſes without ſuſpicion. I once de- 
bauched a friend's daughter. I may debauch yours.“ 

Mr. Thrale called upon him, and appeared to 
bear the loſs of his ſon with a manly compoſure. 
There was no affectation about him; and he talked; 
as uſual, upon indifferent ſubjects. He ſeemed to 
me to heſitate as to the intended Italian tour, on 
which, I flattered myſelf, he and Mrs. Thrale and 
Dr. Johnſon were ſoon to ſet out; and, therefore, 
] preſſed it as much as I could. I mentioned, that 


Mr. Beauclerk had ſaid, that Baretti, whom they 


were to carry with them, would keep them ſo long 
in the little towns of his own diſtrict, that they 
would not have time to ſee Rome. I mentioned 
this, to put them on their guard. JornsoN. 
« Sir, we do not thank Mr. Beauclerk for ſup- 
poſing that we are to be directed by Baretti. No, 
Sir; Mr. Thrale is to go, by my advice, to Mr. 


Jackſon®, (the all-knowing) and get from him a plan 


for ſeeing the moſt that can be ſeen in the time that 
we have to travel. We muſt, to be ſure, ſee Rome, 
Naples, Florence, and Venice, and as much more 
as we can.” (ſpeaking with a tone of animation). 

When I expreſſed an earneſt wiſh for his re- 
marks on Italy, he ſaid, 1 do not ſee that I could 
make a book upon Italy; yet I ſhould be glad to 


A gentleman, who from his extraordinary ſtores of knowledge, 
has been ſtiled omniſcient. Johnſon, 1 think, very properly altered 


it to allknowing, as. it is a ver6uM ſolexne, appropriated to the 


Supreme Being. 


| 
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get two hundred pounds, or five hundred pounds 


Tal ey. by ſuch a work. This ſhewed both that a —— 


of his Tour upon the Continent was not wholly out 
of his contemplation, and that he uniformly ad- 
hered to that ſtrange opinion, which his indolent 
diſpoſition made him utter: * No man but a 
blockhead ever wrote, except for money.” Nu- 
merous inſtances to refute this will occur to all who 
are verſed in the hiſtory of literature. 

He gave us one of the many ſketches of cha- 
racter which were treaſured in his mind, and 
which he was wont to produce quite unexpectedly 
in a very entertaining manner. I lately, (ſaid 
he,) received a letter from the Eaſt-Indies, from a 
gentleman whom J formerly knew very well; he 
had returned from that country with a handſome 
fortune, as it was reckoned, before means were 
found to acquire thoſe immenſe ſums which have 


been brought from thence of late ; he was a ſcholar, 


and an agreeable man, and lived very prettily in 
London, till his wife died. After her death, he 
took to diſſipation and gaming, and loſt all he had. 
One evening he loſt a thouſand pounds to a gentle- 
man whoſe name I am ſorry I have forgotten. Next 
morning he ſent the gentleman five hundred pounds, 
with an apology that it was all he had in the world, 
The. gentleman ſent the money back to him, de- 
claring he would not accept of it; and adding, 
that if Mr. had occaſion for five hundred 
pounds more, he would lend it to him, He re- 
ſolved to go out again to the Eaſt-Indies, and make 
his fortune anew. He got a conſiderable appoint- 


ment, and I had ſome intention of accompanying 


him. 


t- 
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him. Had 1 thought then as I do now, I ſhould 
have gone : but, at that time, I had objections to =T 


quitting England. 

It was a very remarkable circumſtance FUR 
Johnſon, whom ſhallow obſervers have ſuppoſed to 
have been ignorant of the world, that very few 
men had ſeen greater variety of characters; and 
none could obſerve them better, as was evident 


- 


from the ſtrong, yet nice portraits which he often 


drew. I have frequently thought that if he had 
made out what the French call ane catalogue rai- 
ſonnẽe of all the people who had paſſed under his 
obſervation, it would have afforded a very rich 
fund of inſtruction and entertainment, The ſud- 
denneſs with which his accounts of ſome of them 
ſtarted out in converſation, was not leſs pleaſing 
than ſurpriſing. I remember he once obſerved to 
me, © It. is wonderful, Sir, what is to be found in 
London. The moſt literary converſation that I 
ever enjoyed, was at the table of Jack Ellis, a 
money-ſcrivener behind the Royal-Exchange, with 
whom I at one period uſed to dine generally once a 
week.“ 


Volumes 


* This Mr. Ellis was, I believe, the laſt of that profeſſio on 
called Scriveners, which is one of the London companies, but of 
which the buſineſs is no longer carried on ſeparately, but is 
tranſacted by attornies and others. He was a man of literature 
and talents. He was the authour of a Hudibraſtick verſion of 
Maphæus's Canto, in addition to the Æneid; of ſome poems in 
Dodſley's collections; and various other ſmall pieces; but being 
a very modeſt man, never put his name to any thing. He ſhewed 
me a tranſlation which he had made of Ovid's Epiſtles, very. 


prettily done. There is a good engraved portrait of him by 


Fells, from a picture by Fry, which hangs in the hall of -the 
Scriveners? 
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Volumes would be required to contain a liſt of 


tat. 67. his numerous and various acquaintance, none of 


whom he ever forgot; and could deſcribe and did. 
criminate them all with preciſion and vivacity. He 
aſſociated with perſons the moſt widely different in 
manners, abilities, rank, and accompliſhments. He 
was at once the companion of the brilliant Colonel 
Forreſter of the guards, who wrote © The Polite 
Philoſopher,” and of the aukward and uncouth 
Robert Levet ; of Lord Thurlow, and Mr. Saftres, 
the Italian maſter; and has dined one day with the 
beautiful, gay, and faſcinating Lady Craven“, and 
the next with good Mrs. Gardiner, the callow- 
chandler, on Show-hil. 

On my exprefling my wonder at his diſcovering 
ſo much of the knowledge peculiar to different pro- 
feſſions, he told me, © 1 learnt what I know of law, 
chiefly from Mr. Ballow*, a very able man. I learnt 
ſome too from Chambers; but was not ſo. teachable 
then. One 1s not willing to be taught by a young 


Scriveners* company. I viſited him October 4, 1790, in his 
ninety-third year, and found his judgement diſtin& and clear, 
and his memory, though faded ſo as to fail him occaſionally, 
yet, as he aſſured me, and I indeed perceived, able to ſerve him 
very well, after a little recollection. It was agreeable to obſerve, | 
that he was free from the diſcontent and fretfulneſs which too 
often moleſt old age. Hein the ſummer of that year walked 
to Rotherhithe, where he dined, and walked home in the eve- 
ning. He died on the 31ſt of December, 1791. 

9 Lord Macartney, who with his other diſtinguiſhed qualities, 
is remarkable alſo for an elegant pleaſantry, told me, that he 
met Johnſon at Lady Craven's, and that he ſeemed jealous of any 


interference : ** So, (ſaid his Lordſhip, ſmiling,) I kepe back.” 


There is an account of him i in Sir John Hawkins's Life 1 
Johnſon. 


man.“ 
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man. ”/ When 1 expreſſed a wiſh to know more 
about Mr. Ballow, Johnſon faid, © Sir, 1 have 
ſen him but once theſe twenty years. The tide 5 
life has driven us different ways.“ I was ſorry at 
the time to hear this; but whoever quits the creeks 
of private connections, and fairly gets into the 
great ocean of London, will, by imperceptible de- 
grees, unavoidably experience ſuch ceſſations of 
acquaintance, _ 

« My knowledge of phylick, (he added,) learnt 
from Dr. James, whom I helped in writing the 
propoſals for his Dictionary, and alſo a little in the 
Dictionary itſelf*, I alſo learnt from Dr. Law- 
rence, but was then grown more ſtubborn,” “ 

A curious incident happened to- day, while Mr. 
Thrale and I fat with him. Francis announced 
that a large packet was brought to him from the 
poſt-Office, ſaid to have come from Liſbon, and it 
was charged feven pounds ten ſhillings. He would 
not receive. it, ſuppoſing it to be ſome trick, nor 
did he even look at it. But upon enquiry after- 
wards he found that it was a real packet for him, 
from that very friend in the Eaſt-Indies of whom 
he had been ſpeaking ; and the ſhip which carried 
it having come. to Portugal, this packet, with 
others, had been put into the poſt- office at Liſbon, 

I mentioned a new gaming- club, of which Mr. 
Beauclerk had given me an account, where the 
members played to a deſperate extent. JohxNsox. 
«* Depend upon it, Sir, this is mere talk. bg 
is ruined wy gaming? | You will not find fix 


2 | have in vain I EINE to find out what parts Johaſon 
wrote for Dr. James. Perhaps medical men may. 
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Zr 67. about deep play; whereas you have many more 


people ruined by adventurous trade, and yet we 
do not hear ſuch an outcry againſt it.” TRHRALx. 
« There may be few people abſolutely ruined by 


deep play ; but very many are much hurt in their 
circumſtances by it.” Joaunsow. © Yes, Sir, and 


ſo are very many by other kinds of expence.“ 1 


Had heard him talk once before in the ſame man- 
ner; and at Oxford he ſaid, © he wiſhed he had 


| Tearnt to play at cards.” The truth, however, is, 


that he loved to diſplay his i ingenuity in argument; 

and therefore would ſometimes in converſation 
maintain opinions which he was ſenſible were 
wrong, but in ſupporting which, his reaſoning and 
wit would be moſt conſpicuous. He would begin 
thus : © Why, Sir, as to the good or evil of card- 
playing—” Now, (ſaid Garrick,) he is thinking 
which fide he ſhall take.” He appeared to have 
a pleaſure in contradiction, eſpecially when any 
opinion whatever was delivered with an air of 
confidence; fo that there was hardly any topick, if 


not one of the great truths. of Religion and Mo- 


ality, that he might not have been incited to ar- 
gue, either for or againſt. Lord Elibank* had 
the higheſt admiration of his powers. He once 
obſerved to me, © Whatever opinion Johnſon 


maintains, I will. not fay that he convinces me; 


but he never fails to ſhew me, that he has good 
reaſons for it.” I have heard Johnſon pay his 


5 Lordſhip this high compliment: « I never was 


3 Patrick Lord Elibank, who died in a. = 


in 
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: in Lord Elibank's de f vithout learning 1776. 
2 ſomething?” - . Min: 
f We fat together FA it was too "late for the after= 

4 noon ſetviee. | Thirale ſaid; he had come with in- 

1 tention to go to church with us. We went at ſe⸗ 

C ven to evening prayers at St: Clement's church, 

1 after having drank coffer; an indulgence, which 
I underſtood Johnſon yielded to on this occaſion, d 
4 in cotfipliment to Thrale. 

d On Sunday, Aptil 7, Faſter-day, after having 
y been at St. Paul's cathedral, I came to Dr. John- 
? ſon, according to my uſual cuſtom.. It ſeemed 
4 to me, that there was always fomething peculiarly 
5 mild and placid in his manher upom this holy feſ- 
a tival, the comimemoration of the moſt joyful event 
3 in the hiſtory of our wotld; the reſurrection of our 
f Loxp and Saviour, who, having triumphed over 
5 death atid the grave, proclaimed immortality fo 
F mankind. 

þ I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my 
- acquaintance; who maintained, that her huſband's 
4 having been guilty of numberleſs infidelities, re- 


leaſed her from conjugal obligations, becauſe they 

were reciprocal. Jounson. © This is miſerable 

d ſtuff, Sir. To the contract of marriage, beſides f 
the man and wife, there is a third party Society; ö 

and, if it be conſidered as a vow-—Gop : and, ; 

* therefore; it cannot be diſſolved by their conſent ö 
alone. Laws are not made for particular caſes, | 

but for men in general. A woman may be un- 

happy with her huſband z but ſhe' cannot be freed 

from him without the approbation of the civil and 

: eccleſiaſtical power. A man may be unhappy, be- 

1 Ceca cauſe 
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cauſe he is not ſo rich as another; but he ĩs not to 
ſeize upon another's property with his own hand,” 
BoswELL. -* But, Sir, this lady does not want 
that the contract ſhould be diſſolved; ſhe only 
argues that ſhe may indulge herſelf in gallantries 
with equal freedom as her huſband does, provided 
ſhe takes care not to introduce a ſpurious iſſue into 
his family. You know, Sir, what Macrobius has 


told us of Julia*.” Jonxsov. © This lady of 
yours, Sir, I think, is very fit for a brothel.” 


Mr. Macbean, authour of the Dictionary of 


ancient Geography, came in. He mentioned, 


that he had been forty years abſent from Scotland. 
«Ah, Boſwell! (ſaid Johnſon, ſmiling,) what 
would you give to be forty years from Scotland?“ 
I ſaid, « J ſhould not like to be ſo long abſent from 
the ſeat of- my anceſtors.” This gentleman, Mrs. 


Williams, and Mr. Levett, dined with us. 


Dr. Johnſon made a remark, which both Mr. 
Macbean and-I thought new. It was this: that 
« the law againſt uſury is for the protection of cre- 
ditors as well as of debtors ; for if there were no ſuch 
check, people would be apt, from the temptation 
of great intereſt, to lend to deſperate perſons, by 
whom they would loſe their money. Accordingly 
there are inſtances of ladies being ruined, by hav- 
ing injudiciouſly ſunk their fortunes for high an- 


nuities, which, after a few years, ceaſed to be paid, 


in conſequence of the ruined circumſtances of the 
borrower.” 
Mrs. Williams was very peeviſh ; 21 won- 


dered ar Johnſon's patience with her now, as I had 
% Nenquan enim niſi navi plend tolla- weforem.” Lib ii. c. vi. 


3 often 
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often done on ſimilar; eccaſions. '-;Ehe> truth is, 
that his humane conſideration of the ſorlorn and 
indigent ſtate in which this lady was leſt by her fa- 
ther, induced him to, treat her with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs, and even to be deſirous of procuring 
her amuſement, ſo as ſometimes to incommode 
many of his friends, by carrying her with him to 
their houſes, where, from her manner of eating, in 
conſequence of her blindneſs, ſne could not but of- 
fend the delicacy of perſons of nice ſenſations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon ſervice in St. 
Clement's church. Obſerving ſome beggars in the 
ſtreet as we walked along, I faid to him I ſuppoſed 
there was no civiliſed country in the world, where 
the miſery of want in the loweſt claſſes of the 


people was prevented. Johxson. © I believe, 


Sir, there is not; but it is better that ſome ſhould 
be unhappy, than that none ſhould be happy, which 
would be the caſe in a general ſtate of equality.” 
When the ſervice was ended, I went home with 
him, and we ſat quietly by ourſelves. He recom» 
mended Dr. Cheyne's books. I ſaid, I thought 
Cheyne had been reckoned whimſical.— So he 
was, (ſaid he,) in ſome things; but there is no end 
of objections. There are few books to which ſome 
objection or other may not be made.” He added, 


« would not have you read any thing elſe of 


Cheyne, bur his book on aue and his e 
Malad y: 
Upon che queſtion ality a man who had been 


guilty of vicious actions would do well to force him- - 


ſelf into ſolitude. and ſadneſs ; Jonnsov. « No, 


Sir, _—_ it * him from being vicious again. 
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Wich ſome people, gloomy penitence is only mad- 


neſs turned upſide down. A man may be gloomy, 
till, in order to be relieved from gloom, he has re· 
courſe again to criminal indulgences. . | 

On Wedneſday, April 10, I dined: with him at 
Mr. Thrale's, where were Mr. Murphy and ſome 
other company. Beforedinner, Dr, Johnſon and 
] paſſed ſome time by oureives, I was ſorry to 
find it was now reſolved that the propoſed journey 
to Italy ſhould not take place this year. He ſaid, 
«I am diſappointed, to be ſure; but it is not a 
great diſappointment.” I wondered to ſee him 
bear, with a philoſophical calmneſs, what would 
have made. moſt people peeviſh and fretful. I 


perceiyed, however, that he had ſo warmly cheriſhed 


the hope of enjoying claſſical ſcenes, that he could 
not eaſily part with the ſcheme ; for he ſaid, “ 1 
ſhall probably contrive to get to Italy ſome other 
way. But I won't mention it to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, as it might vex them.” I ſuggeſted, that 
going to Italy might have done Mr. and Mrs. 
'Thrale good. Jornson. * I rather believe not, 
Sir. While grief is freſh, every attempt to di- 
vert only irritates. You muſt wait till grief be di- 
geſted, and then amuſement wall t a rer 
mains of it.“ Ti 

At dinner, Mr. Murphy ee us wich the 
hiſtory of Mr. Joſeph Simpſon, a ſchoolfellow of 
Dr. Johnſon's, a barriſter at law, of good: parts, 
but who fell into a diſſipated courſe of life, in- 
compatible with that ſucceſs in his profeſſion which 
he once had, and would otherwiſe have deſeryedly 
maintained, yet he ſtill Preſeryed a dlignity in his 


5 deportment, 
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deportment. He wrote a tragedy on the ſtory df 1776. 


Leonidas, entitled © The Patriot.” He read it Ear, = 
to a company of . lawyers, who found ſo maß 
faults, that he wrote it over again : ſo then there 


were two tragedies on the ſame ſubject, and with 


the ſame title. Dr. Johnſon told us, that one of 
them was ſtill in his poſſeſſton. This very piece 

was, after his death, publiſhed by ſome perſon who 

had been about him, and, for the fake of a little 
haſty profit, was fallaciouſly advertifed, ſo as to 

make it be believed to have been written by. IJ ohn- 

fon himſelf. i ; 

I faid, I diſliked the cuſtom which ſome people 
had of bringing their children into company, be- 
cauſe it in a manner forced us to pay fooliſh com- 
pliments to pleaſe their parents. Joanson. “ Yon 
are right, Sir. We may be excuſed for not caring 
much about other people's children, for there are 
many who care very little about their own children. 
It may be obſerved, that men, who from being en- 
gaged in buſineſs, or from their courſe of life in 
whatever way, ſeldom ſee their children, do not 
care much about them. I myſelf ſhould not have 
had much fondneſs for a child of my own.” Mxs. 
THRALE, © Nay, Sir, how can you talk ſo?” 
Joansow. © At leaſt, I never wiſhed to have a 
V | = 

Mr. Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnſon's having a 
deſign ro publiſh an edition of Cowley. Johnſon 
faid, he did not know but he ſhould; and he 
expreſſed his diſapprobation of Dr. Hurd, for hav- 
ing publiſhed a mutilated edition under the title of 
Select Works of Abraham Cowley,” Mr, Mur- 
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phy thought it a bad precedent; ; obſerving, that 


Etat. 67, any authour might be uſed in the ſame manner; 


and that it was pleaſing to ſee the variety of an au- 
| thour's compoſitions, at different periods. 

We talked of Flatman's Poems; and. Mrs. 
Thrale obſerved, that Pope had partly borrowed 
from him, © The dying Chriſtian to his Soul.“ 
Johnſon repeated Rocheſter's verſes upon Flatman, 
which, I think, by much too ſevere: 


& Nor that ſlow drudge in ſwift Pindarick ſtrains, H 
« Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, |. 
« And rides a jaded Muſe, | whipt with looſe 


reins.” 


* 


I like to recollect all the n that J hear! 
Johnſon repeat: it ſtamps a value on them. 

He told us, that the book entitled “ The Lives 
of the Poets, by Mr. Cibber,” was entirely com- 
piled by Mr. Shiels, a Scotchman, one of his 
amanuenſes. “ The bookſellers (faid he,) gave 
* heophilus Cibber, who was then in priſon, ten 
guineas, to allow Mr. Cibber to be put upon the 
title page, as the authour; by this, a double i impo- 
ſition was intended : in the firſt place, that it was 
the work of a Cibber at all; and, in the ſecond 
place, that 1 it was the work of old Cibber.” - Mat 


In the Monthly Review for May, 1792, there is ſuch a cor- 


rection of the above paſſage, as I ſhould think myſelf very cul- 
pable not to ſubjoin. This account is very inaccurate. The 
following ſtatement of fats we know to he true, in every mate- 
rial circumſtance :—Shiels was the principal colleQor and di- 
geſter of the materials for the work: but as he was very raw in 
. an indifferent writer in Proſe, and his language full 
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1e s 1 
of Soottiviina| Cibber, who 3 1 fellow; oe then 
ö. foliciting employment among the hook{cllers, was engaged to 
d correct the ſtyle and diction of the whole. work, then intended 
55 to make 'only four volumes, with power to. alter, expunge, or 
2 add, as he liked. He was alſo to ſupply note, occaſionally, 
> eſpecially concerning thoſe dramatick poets with whom he had 
been chiefly converſant; He alfo engaged to write ſeveral of the 
Lives; ; which, (as we are told, ) he, accordingly, performed. 
He was farther uſeful in ſtriking out the Jacobitical and Tory 
| ſentiments, which Shiels had induftriouſly interſperſed wherever. 
. he could bring them in ;—and, as the ſucceſs of the Work ap- 
peared, after all, very doubtful, he was content with twenty- one 
pounds for his labour, beſide a few ſets. of the books, to diſperſe 
among his friends.—Shiels had nearly ſeventy pounds, beſide, 
1 the advantage of many of the beſt Lives in the work being com- 
: municated by friends to the undertaking 3; and for which Mr. 
5 Shiels had the ſame conſideration as for the reſt, being paid by. 
the ſheet, for the whole. He was, bowever, ſo angry with his 
Whiggiſh ſuperviſor, (Tas. like his father, being a violent. 
ſtickler for the political principles which prevailed in the reign, 
of George the Second,) for ſo unmercifully mutilating his copy. 
and ſcouting his politicks, that he wrote Cibber a challenge: 
but was prevented from ſending it, by the publiſher, who fairly 
laughed him out of his fury. The proprietors, too, were diſ- _ 
contented, in the end, on account of Mr. Cibber's unexpected ; 
induſtry ; for his corrections and alterations in the proof-ſheers ' 
were ſo numerous and conſiderable, that the printer made for | f 
them a grievous addition to his bill; and, in fine, all parties 9 
were diflatisfied, On the whole, the work was productive of no 1 
profit to the undertakers, who had agreed, in caſe of ſucceſs, to | 
make Cibber a preſent of ſome addition to the twenty guineas | | | | 
| 
| 
| 


which he had received, and for which his receipt is now in the 
bookſellers” hands. We are farther aſſured, that he actually ob- 
tained an additional ſum; when he, ſoon after, (in the year 
1758,) unfortunately embarked for Dublin, on an engagement 
for one of the theatres there: but the ſhip was caſt away, and 
ev "y perſon « on board periſhed. There were about ſixty paſs 11 
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1776. chan his poems did; for you there ſaw a man con- 
ET. ſtantly at work in literature.” Johnſon acquieſced 


in this; but depreciated the book, I thought, very 
unreaſonably. For he ſaid, © I forced myſelf to 


read it, only becauſe it was a common topick of 


converſation. I found it mighty dull; and, as to 
the ſtyle, it is fit for the ſecond table.” Why he 


ſengers, among whom was the Earl of Drogheda, with many 
other perſons of conſequence and property. 


As to thealledged deſign of making the compliment paſs for 
the work of old Mr. Cibber, the charges ſeem to have been 
founded on a ſomewhat uncharitable conſtruction. We are af. 
ſured that the thought was not harboured by ſome of the pro- 
prietors, who are ſtill living; and we hope that it did not occur 
to the firſt defigner of the work, who was alſo the printer of it, 
and who bore a reſpectable character. 

We have been induced to enter thus circumſtantially into 


the foregoing detail of facts relating to the Lives of the Poets, 


compiled by Meffrs. Cibber and Shiels, from a fincere regard to 

chat ſacred principle of Truth, to which Dr. Johnſon ſo rigidly 
adhered, according to the beſt of his knowledge; and which, 
we believe, v0 confideration would have prevailed on him to vi- 
olate.— In regard to the matter, which we now diſmiſs, he had, 
no doubt, been miſled by partial and wrong information: Shiels 
was the Doctor's amanuenſis; he had quarrelled with Cibber; it 
is natural to ſuppoſe that he told his ſtory in his own way; and 
xt is certain that he was not ** a very ſturdy moraliſt. This ex- 
planation appears to me very ſatisfactory. It is, however, to be 
obſerved, that the ſtory told hy Johnſon does not reſt ſolely 
vpon my record of his converſation; for he himſelf has publiſhed 
it in his Life of Hammond, where he ſays, © the manuſcript of 
Shiels is now in my poſſeſſion.” Very probably he had truſted 
to Shiels's word, and never looked at it fo as to compare it with 
„The Lives of the Poets,” as publiſhed under Mr. Cibber's 
name. What became of that manuſcript Iknow not. I ſhould 
have liked much to examine it. I ſuppoſe it was thrown into 
the fire in that impetuous combuſtion of papers, which Johnſon 
I think raſhly cxecured, when amoribandus. 
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thought fo J was at a loſs to conceive. He now 
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gave it as his opinion, that * Akenſide was a o- ur 975 


periour poet both to Gray and Maſon.” 

Talking of the Reviews, Johnſon faid, « L 
think them very impartial: 
ſtance of partiality. He mentioned what had 
paſſed upon the ſubject of the Monthly and Criti- 
cal Reviews, in the converſation with which his 
Majeſty had honoured him. He expatiated a little 
more. on them this evening, © The Monthly 
Reviewers (ſaid he) are not Deiſts; but they are 
Chriſtians with as little chriſtianity as may be; and 
are for pulling down all eſtabliſhments. The Cri- 
tical Reviewers are for ſupporting the conſtitution 
both in church and ſtate, The Critical Reviewers, 
believe, often review without reading the books 
through; but lay hold of a topick, and write 
chiefly from their own minds. The Monthly Re- 


viewers are duller men, and are r to read the 


books through. * 


He talked of Lord Lyttelton's extreme anxiety 
as an authour; obſerving, that“ he was thirty 
years in preparing his Hiſtory, and that he em- 
ployed a man to point it for him; as if (laughing) 
another man could point his ſenſe better than him- 
ſelf,” Mr. Murphy faid, he underſtood his hiſ- 
tory was kept back ſeveral years for fear of Smollet. 


Jounsov. «© This ſeems ſtrange to Murphy and 


me, who never felt that anxiety, but ſent-what we 
wrote to the preſs, and let it take its chance. * Mrs. 
1 r. © The time has been, Sir, when you felt 
| JonxsON. «© Why really, Madam, 1 do nor 
reollea a time when that was the caſe.” 
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I do not know an in- 
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Talking of © The Spectator, he ſaid, It iz 
wonderful that there is. ſuch a proportion of bad 


Papers, in the half of the work which was, not 
written by Addiſon ; for there was all the world to 


write that half, yet not a half of that half is good. 
One of the fineſt pieces in the Engliſh language is 


the paper on Novelty, yet we do not hear it talked 
of. It was written by Grove, a diſſenting teacher.“ 
He would not, I perceived, call him a clergyman, 
though he was candid enough to allow very great 
merit to his compoſition. , Mr. Murphy ſaid, he 
remembered when there were ſeveral people alive 
in London, who enjoyed a conſiderable reputation 
merely from haying written a paper in © The Spec- 
tator,” He mentioned particularly Mr. Ince, who 
uſed to frequent Tom's coffee-houſe.” But 
(ſaid Johnſon,) you mult conſider how highly Steele 
ſpeaks of Mr. Ince.” 


Lord Chancellor Bardwick, had merit. He ſaid, 
« jt, was quite vulgar, and had nothing, luminous.” 
Johnſon mentioned Dr. Barry's t Syſtem af 
Phylick.” .** He was a man (faid RG who had 
acquired a high reputation in Dublin, came over 


to England, and brought his reputation with him, 


but had not great ſucceſs. His notion was, that 
pulſation occaſions death by attritior; and that, 
therefore, the way to preſerve life is to retard pul- 
ſation. 


infants, and that we increaſe in growth while it 


operates in its regular courſe ; ; fo it cannot be the 


Soon after this, he ſaid 


cauſe of deſtruction.” 
i ſomething 


He would not allow that 
the paper on carrying a boy to travel, ſigned Philip. 
Homebred, which was reported to be written by the 


But we know that pulſation j js ſtrongeſt in 


DR. JOHNSON... 


ſomething very flattering to Mrs. Thrale, which 1 
do not recollect; but it concluded with wiſhing her 
long life. Sir, (ſaid J,) if Dr. Barry's ſyſtem be 
true, you have now ſhortened Mrs. Thrale's life, per- 
haps, ſome minutes, by accelerating her pulſation.” 

On Thurſday,. April 11, I dined with him at 
General Paoli's, in whoſe . houſe I now reſided, 
and where I hadever afterwards the: honour' of be- 
ing entertained with the kindeſt attention as his 
conſtant gueſt, while I was in London, till I had a 
houſe of my own there. I mentioned my having 
that morning introduced to Mr. Garrick, Count 
Neni, a Flemiſh Nobleman of great rank and for- 
tune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel Drugger 
as a ſmall part; and related, with pleaſant vanity, 
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that a Frenchman who had ſeen him in one of his 


low characters, exclaimed, * Comment ! je ne te 
creis pas. Ce ug pas, Monſieur Garrick, ce Grund 
Homme! Garrick added, with an appearance of 
grave recollection, © If I were to begin life again, 
I think I ſhould not play thoſe: low characters.“ 
Upon which I obſerved, Sir, you would be in 
the wrong; for your great excellence is your va- 
riety of playing, your repreſenting ſo well, charac- 
ters ſo very different.” JoHNSON. © Garrick, Sir, 
was not in earneſt in what he ſaid ; for, to be ſure, 
his peculiar excellence is his variety : and, perhaps, 
there is not any one character which has not been 
as well ated by ſomebody elſe, as he could do it.” 
BoswtLL. © Why then, Sir, did he talk ſo?” 
Jounson. “ Why, Sir, to make you anſwer as you 
did.” BoswgLL, © I don't know, Sir; he ſeemed 


to Vp _ into his mind for the reflection.“ 
6 JoHNSON. 
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Jonxsox. « He had not far to dip, Sir: he had 
ſaid the ſame thing, probably, twenty times before,” 
Of a nobleman raiſed at a very early period to 


high office, he ſaid, © His parts, Sir, are pretty 


well for a Lord; but would not be diſtinguiſhed in 
a man who had nothing elſe but his parts.” 

A journey to Italy was till in his thoughts. He 
ſaid, © A man who has not been in Italy, is always 
conſcious of an inferiority, from his not having ſeen 
what it is expected a man ſhould ſee. The grand 
object of travelling is to ſee the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean. On thoſe ſhores were the four 
great Empires of the world; the Afyrian, the 
Perſian, the Grecian, and the Roman.—All our 
religion, almoſt all our law, almoſt all our arts, 


almoſt all that ſets us above ſavages, has come to 


us from the ſhores of the Mediterranean.” The 


General obſerved, that Taz MRDITSARANEAN 
would be a noble ſubject for a poem.“ 


We talked of tranſlation. T ſaid, I could not 


define it, nor could I think of a ſimilitude to illuſ- 


trate it; but that it appeared to me the tranſlation 
of poetry could be only imitation. Jokxsox. 
« You may tranſlate books of ſcience exactly. You 
may alſo tranſlate hiſtory, in ſo far as it is not em- 


belliſned with oratory, which is poetical. Poetry, 


indeed, cannot be tranſlated ; and, therefore, it is 


the poets that preſerve languages; for we would 


not be at the trouble to learn a language, if we 


could have all that is written in it juſt as well j in a 


tranſlation. But as the beauties of poetry cannot 
be preſerved in any langauge except that in which it 
Was originally Written, we learn the language. 


” A gentleman 


A gentleman maintained that the art of printing 2776. 
had hurt real learning, by diſſeminating idle writ- Tea. 6, 


ings —Jotnsoy. « Sir, if it had not been for the 
art of printing, we ſhould now have no learning, at 
all ; for books would have periſhed faſter than they 
could have been tranſcribed.” This obſervation 
ſeems not juſt, conſidering for how many ages books 
were preſerved by writing alone. 

The ſame gentleman maintained, that a general 
diffuſion of knowledge among a people was a diſ- 
advantage; for it made the vulgar riſe above their 
humble fphere. Jornsox. © Sir, while knowledge | 
is a diſtinction, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it will 
naturally riſe above thoſe who are not. Merely to 


read and write was a diſtinction at firſt ; but we fee 


when reading and writing have become general, 
the common people keep their ſtations. And ſo, 
were higher attainments to become general, the ef- 
ſect would be the ſame.” 
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„ Goldſmith (he fad), referred every thing to 


vanity ; his virtues, and his vices too, were from 
that motive, He was not a focial man. He never 
exchanged mind with oy 

We ſpent the evening at Mr. Hoole' s. Mr. 
Mickle, the excellent tranſlator of The Luſiad,” 


was there. I have preſerved little of the converſa- 


tion of this evening. Dr. Johnſon faid, « Thom- 
ſon had a true poerical genius, the power of view- 


ing every thing in a poetical light. His fault is, 


fuch a cloud of words ſometimes, that the ſenfe 


can hardly peep through. Shiels, who compiled 


* Cibber's Lives of the Poets“, ” was one day ſitting 
with me. I rock down Thomſon, and read aloud 


4 See Nate, p · 392. 
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* 2 a large portion of him, ahd then aſked 2 not this 
5 63. fine? Shiels having expreſſed the higheſt admi- 


ration. Well, Sir, (ſaid I.) 1 have omitted N 
other line.“ 


I related a diſpute between Goldſmith ad Mr. 
Robert Dodſley, one day when they and I were 
dining at Tom Davies 85. in 1762. Goldſmith af. 
ſerted, that there was no poetry produeed in this 
age. Dodlley appealed to his own Collection, and 
maintained, that though you could not find a pa- 
Jace like Dryden's ©. Ode on St. Cecilia's Day,“ 
you had villages compoſed of very pretty houſes; 
and he mentioned particularly © The Spleen.“ 
Jonxsox. « I think Dodſley gave up the queſtion. 
He and Goldſmith faid the ſame thing; only he 


ſaid it in a ſofter manner than Goldſmith did; for 


he acknowledged that there was no poetry, nothing 
that towered above the common mark. You may 


find wit and humour in yerſe, and yet no Poetry. 


« Hudibras' has a profuſion of theſe ; yer ĩt is not 


to be reckoned a poem. The Spleen,” in Dodſ- 


ley's collection, on which you ſay he chiefly reſted, 
is not poetry.” - BoswtLL. © Does not Gray's 
poetry, Sir, tower above the common mark?” 
JonxsoN. © Yes, Sir; but we muſt attend to the 
difference between what men in general cannot do 
if they would, and what every man may do if he 


would. Sixteen-ſtring Jack? towered above the 


common. mark.” BoswztLL. © Then, Sir, what 
is poetry?” Jonnson. „Why, Sir, it is much 


A noted highwayman, who after having been ſeveral times 
tried and acquitted, was at laſt hanged. He was remarkable for 


foppery in his dreſs, and particularly for wearing a bunch of 
bxteen Arings at the knees of his breeches, 
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eaſier to fay what it is not. We all know what light 


js ; but it is not eaſy to rell what it is. 
On Fridar, April 12, I dined with him at our 


friend Tom Davies's, where we met Mr. Cradock, 
of Leiceſterſhire, authour of Zobeide, a tragedy, 
a very pleaſing gentleman, to whom my friend Dr. 
Farmer's very' excellent Effay on the Learning of 
Shakſpeare is addreſſed ; and Dr. Harwood, who 
has written and publiſhed various works; particu- 
larly a fantaſtical tranſlation of the New Teſtament 
in modern phraſe, and with'a Socinian twiſt. ! 
I introduced Ariſtotle's doctrine in his © Art of 
Poetry,” of * the azad run rabnhealon, the purg- 
ing of the paſſions,” as the purpoſe of tragedy *. 
But how are the paſſions to be purged by terrour 
and pity ?” (aid I, with an aſſumed air of igno- 
rance, to incite him to talk, for which it was often 


2 
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neceſſary to employ ſome addreſs). JonNsõ, . 


« Why, Sir, you-are to 'confider what is the mean- 
ing of purging in the original ſenſe. It is to expel 
impurities from the human body. The mind is 
ſubje& to the ſame” imperfection. The paſſions 
are the great movers of human actions; but they 
are mixed with ſuch impurities, that it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be purged or refined by means of ter- 
rour and pity. For inſtance, ambition is a noble 


paſſion; but by ſeeing upon the ſtage, that a man 


who is ſo exceſſively ambitious as to raiſe himſelf 


by injuſtice, is puniſhed, we are terrified at the fa- 


tal conſequences of ſuch a paſſion. In the ſame 
manner a certain degree of reſentment is neceſſary; 
but if we ſee that a man carries it too far, we pity 

See an ingenious Eſſay on this ſubject by the late Dr. Moor, 


Greek Profeſſor at Glaſgow, 
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tae object of it, and are taught to moderate that 
' paſſion.” 


My record upon this occaſion does great 
injuſtice to Johnſon's expreſſion, which was fo for- 
cible and brilliant, that Mr. Cradock whiſpered me, 
O that his words were written in a book!“ 

I obſerved the great defect of the tragedy of 
10 Othello“ was, that it had not a moral; for that 
no man could reſiſt the circumſtances of ſuſpicion 
which were artfully ſuggeſted to Othello's mind. 
JoHNsON. « In the firſt place, Sir, we learn from 
Othello this very uſeful moral, not to make an un- 


equal match; in the ſecond place, we learn not 
10 yield too readily to ſuſpicion. 


The handkerchief 
is merely a trick, though a very pretty trick; but 
there are no other circumſtances of reaſonable ſuſ- 


picion, except what is related by Iago of Caſſio's 


warm expreſſions concerning Deſdemona in his 
ſleep z and that depended entirely upon the aſſertion 
ot one man. No, Sir, I think Othello * _ 
moral than almoſt any play.” | 

| Talking of a penurious gentleman ol gur ac- 
quaintance, Johnſon faid, “Sir, he is narrow, not 
ſo much from avarice, as from impotenee-to ſpend 
his money. He cannet find in his heart to pour 


out a bottle of wine; but he would not much care 


if it ſhould ſour,” 

He ſaid, he wiſhed to ſee © John Deanis' « Grin 
tical Works“ collected. Davies ſaid they would 
not fell. Dr. Johnſon ſeemed to think otherwiſe. 


Davies ſaid of a well known dramatick authour, 
that © he lived upon ported tories, and that he made 


his way as Hanibal did, by vinegar; having begun 


by attacking * ; menen the . 
6 He 
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He reminded Dr. Johnſon of Mr. Murphy's 
having paid -him the higheft compliment that ever 
was paid to a layman, by aſking his pardon for re- 
peating ſome oaths in the courſe of telling a ſtory. 

Johnſon and 1 ſupt this evening at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in company with Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds, Mr: Langton, Mr. Nairne, now one 
of the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dun- 
ſinan, and my very worthy friend, Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitſligo. 

We diſcuſſed the queſtion whether drinking im- 
proved converſation and benevolence. Sir Joſhua 
maintained it did. JoHNSN . No, Sir: before 
dinner men meet with great inequality of under- 
ſtanding ; and thoſe who are conſcious of their 
inferiority, have the modeſty not to talk. When 
they have drunk wine, every man feels himſelf 
happy, and loſes that modeſty, and grows impu- 
dent and vociferous: but he is not improved; he 
is only not ſenſible of his defects.“ Sir Joſhua 
ſaid the Doctor was talking of the effects of exceſs 
in wine; but that a moderate glaſs enlivened the 
mind, by giving a proper circulation to the blood. 
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I am (ſaid he,) in very good ſpirits, when I get | 


up in the morning. By dinner-time I am ex- 


hauſted ; wine puts me in the ſame ſtate as when I 


got up; and I am ſure that moderate drinking 
makes people talk better.” Jonnson. © No, Sir; 
wine gives not light, gay, ideal, hilarity ; but tu- 
multuous, noiſy, clamorous merriment. I have 


heard none of thoſe drunken,—nay, drunken is a 
coarſe word,—none of thoſe vinous flights.” SIR 
Joshua. © Becauſe you have fat by, quite ſober, and 
felt an envy of the happineſs of thoſe who were drink- 
D d 2 1 
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ing.“ Joanson. © Perhaps, contempt.—And, Sir, it 


is not neceſſary to be drunk one's ſelf, to reliſh/ the wit 


of drunkenneſs. Do we not judge of the drunken 
wit, of the dialogue between Iago and Caſſio, the 


moſt excellent in its kind, when we are quite ſober ? 


Wit is wit, by whatever means it is produced; and, 
if good,, will appear ſo at all times. I admit that 
the ſpirits are raiſed by drinking, as by the com- 
mon participation of any pleaſure : cock-fighting, 


or bear-baiting, will raiſe the ſpirits of a company, 


as drinking does, though ſurely they will not im- 
prove converſation. I alſo admit, that there are 
ſome ſluggiſh men who are improved by drinking; 
as there are fruits which are not good till they are 
rotten. There are ſuch men, but they are medlars. 


I indeed allow that there have been a very few. 


men of talents who were improved by drinking ; 
but I maintain that I am right as to the effects of 
drinking in general: and let it be conſidered, that 
there is no poſition, however falſe in its univer- 
fality, which is not true of ſome particular man.” 
Sir William Forbes ſaid, © Might not a man 
warmed with wine be like a bottle of beer, which 


is made briſker by being ſet before the fire ?”— 


« Nay, (ſaid Johnſon, laughing,) I cannot anſwer 
that: that is too much for me.” 

I obſerved, that wine did ſome people harm, 
by inflaming, confuſing, and irritating their minds ; 
bur that the experience of mankind had declared in 
favour of moderate drinking. Joanson. “ Sir, I do 


not ſay it is wrong to produce felf-complacency by 
drinking; I only deny that it improves the mind. 


When I drank wine, I ſcorned to drink it when in 
company. I have drunk many a bottle by myſelf ; 
5 in 


Da. JOHNSON. 
in the firſt place, becauſe I had need of it to raiſe 
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my ſpirits; in the ſecond place, becauſe I would Eat. Gon 


have nobody to witneſs its effects upon me.” 

He told us, * almoſt all his Ramblers were 
written juſt as they were wanted for the preſs; that 
he ſent a certain portion of the copy of an eſſay, 
and wrote the remainder, while the former part of 
it was printing. When it was wanted, and he had 
fairly ſat down to it, he was ſure it would be done.“ 

He ſaid, that for general improvement, a man 
ſhould read whatever his immediate inclination 
prompts him to; though, to be ſure, if a man has 
a ſcience to learn, he muſt regularly and reſolutely 
advance, He added, © what we read with inclina- 
tion makes a much ſtronger impreſſion. If we 
read without inclination, half the mind is employed 
in fixing the attention; ſo there is but one half to 
be employed on what we read. He told us, he read 
Fielding's * Amelia“ through without ſtopping *. 
He faid, © if a man begins to read in the middle 
of 2 book, and feels an inclination to go on, let 
him not quit it, to go to the beginning. He may 
perhaps not feel again the inclination.” | 

Sir Joſhua mentioned Mr. Cumberland's Odes, 
which were juſt publiſhed. Jounson. © Why, 
Sir, they would have been thought as good as Odes 
commonly are, if Cumberland had not put his 
name to them; but a name immediately draws 
cenſure, unleſs it be a name that bears down every 
thing before it. Nay, Cumberland has made his 


We have here an involuntary teſtimony to the excellence of 
this admirable writer, to whom we have ſeen that Dr. Johnſon 
"_— allowed ſo little merit. 
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Odes ſubſidiary to the fame of another man ?, 
They might have run well enough by themſelves ; 
but he has not only loaded them with a name, but 
has made them carry double.” 
We talked of the Reviews, and Dr, Johnſon 
ſpoke of them as he did at Thrale's “. Sir Joſhua 


aid, what I have often thought, that he wondered 
to find fo much good writing employed in them, 


when the authours were to remain unknown, and 
ſo could not have the motive of fame. Jonxson, 
« Nay, Sir, thoſe who write in them, write well, in 
order to be paid well.“ 


Soon after this day, he went to Bath with Mr. 


and Mrs. Thrale. I had never ſeen that beautiful 
city, and wiſhed to take the opportunity of viſiting 


it, while Johnſon was there. Having written to 
him, 1 received the following anſwer :, 


.- 


To Jams BOSWELL, E/ 
« DEAR SIR, 
«© WHY do you talk of neglect? When 
did I negle& you? If you will come to Bath, we 


ſhall all be glad to ſee you, Come, therefore, as 


ſoon as you can. 

« But I have a little buſineſs for you at London. 
Bid Francis look in the paper-drawer of the cheſt 
of drawers in my bed- chamber, for two caſes; one 
for the Attorney-General, and one for the Solicitor- 


General.. They lie, I think, at the top of my 
papers; otherwiſe they are ſome where elſe, and will 


give me more trouble. 


Mr. Romney, the painter, who has now deſervedly eſtabliſhed 
à high reputation. 


4 Page 395 of this volume. | 
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ec Pleaſe to write me immediately, if they can n be 
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found. Make my compliments to all our friends 75 uy 67. 


round the world, and to Mrs. Williams at home. 
TL am, Sir, your, &c. 
1 SAM. JOHNSON. 
« Search for the papers as ſoon as you can, that, 


if it is neceſſary, I may write to you again before 


you come down.“ 


On the 26th of April, I went to Bath ; ; and on 
my arrival at the-Pelican inn, found lying for me 
an obliging invication from Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, 
by whom I was agreeably entertained almoſt con- 
ſtantly during my ſtay. They were gone to the 
rooms; but there was a kind note from Dr. John- 


{ ſon, that he ſhould fit at home all the evening. I 


went to him directly, and before Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale returned, we had by ourſelves ſome hours of 
tea-drinking and talk. 

I ſhall group together ſuch of his ſayings as I 
preſerved during the few days that I was at Bath. 

Of a perſon who differed from him in politicks, 
he ſaid, In private life he is a very honeſt gentle- 
man; but I will not allow him to be ſo in publick 
life. People may be honeſt, though they are dos 
ing wrong : that is between their Maker and them. 
But we, who are ſuffering by their pernicious con- 
duct, are to deſtroy them. We are ſure that 
— acts from intereſt, We know what his 
genuine principles were. They who allow their 
paſſions to confound the diſtinctions between right 
and wrong, are criminal. They may -be con- 
vinced; but they have not come honeſtly by their 
conviction, 
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1 having been mentioned, I know not with what 
truth, that a certain female political writer, whoſe 
doctrines he diſliked, had of late ee, very 
fond of dreſs, ſat hours together at her toilet, and 
even put on rouge ;=—JoHNsON. © She is better 
employed at her toilet than uſing her pen. It is 
better ſhe ſhould be reddening her own cheeks, 

than blackening other people's characters. 

He told us that Addifon wrote Budgell's papers 
in the SpeCtator, at leaſt mended them fo much, 
that he made them almoſt his own; and that Dra- 
per, Tonſon's partner, aſſured Mrs. Johnſon, that 
the much admired Epilogue to © The Diſtreſſed 
Mother,” which came out in Budgell's name, was 
in reality written by Addiſon.” 
| © The mode of government by one may be ill 

adapted to a ſmall ſociety, but is beſt for a great 
nation. The characteriſtick of dur own govern- 
ment at preſent is imbecillity. The magiſtrate 
dare not call the guards for fear of being hanged. 
The guards will not come, for fear of being given 
Ws to the blind rage of popular j juries.“ | 
Of the father of one of our friends, he 'obſerved, 
< He never clarified his notions, by filtrating them 
through other minds. He had a canal upon his 
eſtate, where at one place the bank was too Maes 
I dug the canal deeper,” ſaid he. : S 

He told me that © ſo long ago as 1748 he * read 
c The Grave, a Poem *, v2 but _ not like it much. * 


5 I am ſorry that there are no memoirs of the Reverend Robert 
Blair, the authour of this poem. He was the repreſentative of 
the ancient family of Blair, of Blair, in Ayrſhire, but the eſtate 
had deſcended to a female, and afterwards paſſed to the fon of 
her huſband by another marriage. He was miniſter of the pariſh 
ef Athelſtaneford, where Mr. John Home was his ſucceſfor; - fo 

that 
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throughout, and is * elegantly correct, it Fat. 97s 


abounds in ſolemn thought, and poetical imagery 
beyond the common reach, The world has dif. 
fered from him ; for the poem has paſſed through 
many editions, and is ſtill much read by people of 
a ſerious caſt of mind. 

A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, 
as one who did good to many, but by no means 
by ſtealth,” and inſtead of bluſhing to find it 
fame,” ated evidently from vanity. Joanson, 
« have ſeen no beings who do as much good from 
benevolence, as ſhe does, from whatever motive. 
If there are ſuch under the earth, or in the clouds, 
] wiſh they would come up, or come down. What 
Soame Jenyns ſays upon this ſubject is not to be 
minded; he is a wit. No, Sir, to act from pure 
benevolence is not poſſible for finite beings. Hu- 
man bene volence is mingled with vanity, intereſt, 
or ſome other motive,” 

He would not allow me to praiſe a lady then at 
Bath ; ; obſerying, © She does not 2 upon me, 
Sir; I think her empty-headed.” He was, indeed, 
a ſtern critick upon characters and manners. Even 
Mrs. Thrale did not eſcape his friendly animadver- 
ſion at times, When he and I were one day en- 
deavouring to aſcertain article by article, how one 
of our friends could poſſibly ſpend as much money 
in his family as he told us he did, ſhe interrupted 
us by a lively extravagant ſally, on the expence of 
clothing his children, deſcribing it in a very ludi- 


that it may truely be called claſſick ground. His ſon, who i is 
of the ſame name, and a man eminent for talents and learning, is 
now, with univerſal approbation, Solicitor-General of Scotland, 
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culating, 
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1776. crous and fanciful manner. 
little angry, and ſaid, “ Nay, Madam, when you 


Johnſon locked x 


are declaiming, declaim; and when you are cal. 


calculate,” 


At another time, when ſhe 
ſaid, perhaps affectedly, © I don't like to fly.” 
Jonnson. © With your wings, Madam, you muff 


fly: but have a care, there are clippers abroad.“ 


How very well was this faid, and how fully has ex. 


perience proved the truth of it! But have they 


not clipped rather rudely, and gone a great deal cloer 


than was neceſſary ? 


A gentleman expreſſed a wiſh to go and live 
three years at Otaheite, or New-Zealand, in order 


to obtain a full acquaintance with people, fo totally 
different from all that we have ever known, and be 
ſatisfied what pure nature can do for man. Jokx- 
SON. © What could you learn, Sir? 


| ſavages tell, but what they themſelves have ſeen? 


W hat can 


Of the paſt, or the inviſible, they can tell nothing. 


The inhabitants of Otaheite and New- Zealand are 


not in a ſtate of pure nature; for it is plain they 
broke off from ſome other people. Had they 
grown out of the ground, you might have judged 
of a ſtate of pure nature. Fanciful people may talk 


be invention. 


of a mythology being amongſt them, but it muſt 
They have once had religion, which 
has been gradually debaſed. And what account of 
their religion can you ſuppoſe to be learnt from ſa- 


vages ?. Only conſider, Sir, our own ſtate : Our 
religion is in a book; we have an order of men 
whoſe duty it is to teach it; we have one day in the 
week ſet apart for it, and this is in general pretty 
well obſerved: Yet aſk the firſt ten groſs men you 


3 


| meet, and hear what they can tell of their religion.“ 


On 


Da. JOHNSON. 


On Monday, April 29, he and I made an excur- 1776. 
fon to Briſtol, where J was entertained with ſeeing — 


him enquire upon the ſpot, into the authenticity of 
« Rowwley's Poetry,” as Þ had ſeen him enquire upon 
the ſpot into the authenticity of © Offiay's Poetry.“ 


George Catcot, the pewterer, who was as zealous 


for Rowley, as Dr. Hugh Blair was for Oſſian, (I 
truſt my Reverend friend will excuſe the compari- 
ſon,) attended us at our inn, and with a triumphant 
air of lively ſimplicity called out, “I'll make Dr, 
Johnſon a convert.” Dr. Johnſon, at his deſire, 
read aloud ſome of Chatterton's fabricated verſes, 
while Catcot ſtood at the back of his chair, moving 
himſelf like a pendulum, and beating time with 
his feet, and now and then looking into Dr. John- 


| ſon's face, wondering that he was not yet convinced. 


We called on Mr. Barret, the ſurgeon, and ſaw: 
ſome of the originals as they were called, which 
were executed very artificially ; but from a careful 
inſpection of them, and a conſideration of the cir- 
cumſtances with which they were attended, we were 
quite ſatisfied of the impoſture, which, indeed, has 
been clearly demonſtrated from internal evidence, 
by ſeveral able criticks *. 

Honeſt Catcot ſeemed to pay no attention what- 
ever to any objections, but inſiſted, as an end of all 
controverſy, that we ſhould go with him to the tower 
of the church of St. Mary, Redcliff, and view with 
our own eyes the ancient cheſt in which the manuſcripts 
were found. To this, Dr. Johnſon good-naturedly 
agreed ; and though troubled with a ſhortneſs of 


6 Mr . Tyrwhatt, Mr, Warton, Mr, Malone, 
| breathing, 
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breathing, laboured up a long flight of ſteps, till 


vue came to the place where che wonderous cheſt 


ſtood. * There, (ſaid Catcot, with a bouncing 
confident credulity,) there is the very cheſt itſelf,” 
After this ocular demonſtration, there was no more 
to be ſaid. He brought to my recollection a Scotch 
Highlander, a man of learning too, and who had ſeen 
the world, atteſting, and at the ſame time giving 
his reaſons for the authenticity of Fingal:—“ J 
have heard all that poem when I was young.“ 
« Have you, Sir? Pray what have you heard?” 
— I have heard Offian, Oſcar, and every one of 
them.” 

Johnſon ſaid of Chatterton, * This is the moſt 
extraordinary young man that has encountered my 
knowledge, It is wonderful how the wy has 
written ſuch things.” 

We were by no means pleaſed kh our inn at 
Briſtol. Let us ſee now, (ſaid I,) how we ſhould 
deſcribe it.” Johnſon was ready with his raillery, 
« Deſcribe it, Sir? - Why, it was ſo bad that Boſ- 
well wiſhed to be in Scotland!” 

After Dr. Johnſon's return to London, I was ſe- 
veral times with him at his houfe, where I occa- 
ſionally flept, in the room that had been aſſigned 
to me. I dined with him at Dr. Taylor's, at Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe's, and at General Paoli's. To 
avoid a tedious minuteneſs, I ſhall group together 
what I have preſerved of his converſation during 
this period allo, without ſpecifying each ſcene where 
it paſſed, except one, which will be found ſo re- 
markable as certainly to deſerve a very particular 
relation. Where the place or the perſons do not 

contribute 
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contribute to the zeſt of the converſation, it is un- 
neceſſary to encumber my page with mentioning 
them. To know of what vintage our wine is, en- 
ables us to judge of its value, and to drink it with 
more reliſh: but to have the produce of each vine 
of one vineyard, in the fame year, kept ſeparate, 
would ſerve no purpoſe. To know that our wine 


(to uſe an advertiſing phraſe,) is © of the ſtock of 


an Ambaſſadour lately deceaſed,” heightens its fla- 
your : but it ſignifies nothing to Know the rs 
where each bottle was once depoſited. 

« Garrick (he obſerved,) does not play the part 
of Archer in © The Beaux Stratagem' well. The 
gentleman ſhould break out through the footman, 
which is not the caſe as he does it.“ 

« Where there is no education, as in ſavage coun- 
tries, men will have the upper hand of women. 
Bodily ſtrength, no doubt, contributes to this : bur 
it would be ſo, excluſive of that; for it is mind 
that always governs. When it comes to 0 un- 
derſtanding, man has the better.“ 

« The little volumes entitled © Reſpublice,” 
which are very well done, were a bookſeller's 
work.” 


« There is much talk of the miſery which we 
cauſe to the brute creation ; but they are recom- 
penſed by exiſtence. If they were not uſeful to 
man, and therefore protected by him, they would 
not be nearly ſo numerous.” This argument is to 
be found in the able and benignant Hutchinſon's 
Moral Philoſophy.” But the queſtion is, whether 
the animals who endure ſuch ſufferings of various 


kinds, for che ſervice and entertainment of man, 
would 
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1776. would accept of exiſtence upon the terms on which refin' 
Moe. "= they have it. Madame Sevige, who, though ſhe iſ vie" 


neſs of behaviour are acquired gradually and im- 


had many enjoyments, felt with delicate ſenſibility man' 
the prevalence of miſery, complains of the taſk of Ml Lett 
exiſtence having been impoſed upon her without com 
her conſent. hs educ 

ce That man is never happy for the preſent is 6 Il cuſe 
true, that all his relief from unhappineſs is only who 
forgetting himſelf for a little while. Life is a pro- ſon 
greſs from want to want, not from enjoyment to en- mar 
Joyment.” | « D 

« Though many men are nominally entruſted M Job 
with the adminiſtration of hoſpitals and other pub. MW cou 
lick inſtitutions, almoſt all the good is done by one ſeer 


man, by whom the reſt are driven on; owing to 


confidence in him, and indolence in them.” 277 

ce Lord Cheſterfield's Letters to his ſon, I think, wa 
might be made a very pretty book. Take out the im- : 
morality, and it ſhould be put into the hands of every 
young gentleman. An elegant manner and eaſi- 


perceptibly. No man can fay I'll be genteel. 
There are ten genteel women for one genteel man, 
becauſe they are more reſtrained. A man without 
ſome degree of reſtraint is inſufferable ; but we are 
all leſs reſtrained than women, Were a woman 
fitting in company to put out her legs before her 
her as moſt men do, we ſhould be tempted to kick 
them in.“ 

No man was a more attentive and nice obſerver I d. 
of behaviour in thoſe in whofe company he hap- f 
pened to be, than Johnſon ; or, however ſtrange it 
may ſeem to many, had a higher eſtimation of its 

refinements 
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refinements. Lord Eliot informs me, that one day 
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when Johnſon and he were at dinner at a gentle- 2 


man's houſe in London, upon Lord Cheſterfield's 
Letters being mentioned, Johnſon ſurprized the 
company by, this ſentence: Every man of any 
education would rather be called a raſcal, than ac- 
cuſed of deficiency in the graces.” Mr. Gibbon, 
who was preſent, turned to a lady who knew Johu- 
ſon well, and lived much with him, and in his quaint 
manner, tapping his box, addreſſed her thus: 
« Don't you think, Madam, (looking towards 
Johnſon, ) that among all your acquaintance, you 
could find one exception ?” The lady ſmiled, and 
ſeemed. to acquieſce. 

„read (ſaid he) Sharpe's letters on Italy over 
again, when I was at Bath. There is a great deal of 
matter in them.“ 

« Mrs. Williams was angry that Thrale's fa- 
mily did not ſend regularly to her every time they 
heard from me while I was in the Hebrides. Little 
people are apt to be jealous : but they ſhould not 
be jealous ; for they ought to conſider, that ſu- 
periour attention will neceſſarily be paid to ſupe- 
riour fortune or rank. Two perſons may have 
equal merit, and on that account may have an equal 
claim to attention; but one of them may have 


alſo fortune and rank, and ſo may have a double 


claim,” 
Talking of 3 notes on Shakſpeare, he ſaid, 1 


deſpiſe thoſe who do not ſee that I am right in the 
paſſage where 46 is repeated, and aſles of great 
charge 
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tat. 67, be, is diſputable 7.” mar 

| | A gentleman, whom T found fitting with him one has 
| morning, ſaid, that in his opinion the character bett 
0 of an infidel was more deteſtable than that of a man MY 
| notoriouſly guilty of an atrocious crime. I differed M 2 
| from him, becauſe we are ſurer of the odiouſneſs the! 
| of the one, than of the errour of the other. cha 
| Jonxsox. „Sir, I agree with him; for the infidel br 
would be guilty of any crime if he were inclined How 

to it.” An 

Many things which are falſe are tranſmitted = 

from book to book, and gain credit in the world. - 


One of theſe is the cry againſt the evil of luxury. 
Now the truth is, that luxury produces much good, 2-4 


Take the luxury of buildings in London. Does it the 
not produce real advantage in the conveniency and I 
elegance of accommodation, and this all from the | 
exertion of induſtry? People. will tell you, with ” 
a melancholy face, how many builders are in gaol. ” 
It is plain they are in gaol, not for building; for ge 
rents are not fallen.—A man gives half a guinea | 7 
for a diſh of green peas. How much gardening 
does this action | ? how many labourers muſt the " 
competition to have ſuch things early in the mar- hi 
ket, keep in employment? You will hear it ſaid, 
very gravely, Why was not the half-guinea, thus : 
7 Tt may be obſerved, that Mr. Malone, in his very valuable k 
edition of Shakſpeare, has fully vindicated Dr. Johnſon from the D 
idle cenſures which the firſt of theſe notes has given. riſe to. t 
The interpretation of the other paſſage, which Dr. Johnſon al- 8 


lows to be diſputable, he has clearly ſhown to be erroneous. 


; ſpent 


e 


* 
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ſpent in b given to the poor? To how 
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many might it have afforded a good meal. Alas ! hy 67. 


has it not gone to the induſtrious poor, whom it is 
better to ſupport than the idle poor? You are 
much ſurer that you are doing good when you pay 
money to thoſe who work, -as the recompence of 
their labour, that when you give money merely in 


charity. Suppoſe the ancient luxury of a diſh of 


peacock's brains were to be revived; how many 
carcaſes would be left to tlie poor at a cheap rate: 
And as to the rout that is made about people who 
are ruined by extravagance, it is no matter to the 
ration that ſome individuals ſuffer. When fo 
much general productive exertion is the conſe- 
quence of luxury; the nation does not care though 
there are debtors in gaol; nay, they would not 
care though their creditors were there too.” 

The uncommon vivacity of General Oglethorpe's 
mind, and variety of knowledge, having ſome- 
times made his converſation ſeern too deſultory, 
Johnſon obſerved, < Oglethioipe, Sir, never com- 
Pletes what he has to ſay.” 

He on the ſame account made a ſimilar remark 
on Patrick Lord Elibank: © Sir, there is nothing 
concluſive in his talk.” 


When I complained of having dined at a ſplendid | 
table without hearing one ſentence of converſation. 
worthy of being remembered, he faid, © Sir, there 


ſeldom is any ſuch converſation.” BoswzLi. 
« Why then meet at table?” Jounson, © Why 
to eat and drink together, and promote kindneſs ; 
and, Sir, this is better done when there is no fold 
eonverſation; for when there is, people differ in 

Vor. II. 2 © opinion: 
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1776. opinion, and get into bad humour, or ſome of the 
Ftat, 67. company who are not capable of ſuch converſation, 


but two topicks, yourſelf and me. 
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are left out, and feel themſelves uneaſy. It was 
for this reaſon, Sir Robert Walpole ſaid, he al- 
ways talked bawdy at his table, becauſe in that all 
could join.” 


Being irritated by hearing a gentleman aſk Mr. 


Levett a variety of queſtions concerning him, when 


he was fitting by, he broke out, © Sir, you have 
J am ſick of 
both.”-—© A man (ſaid he) ſhould not talk of him- 
ſelf, nor much of any particular perſon. He ſhould 
take care not to be made a proverb; and, there- 
fore, ſhould avoid having any one topick of which 
people can ſay, We ſhall hear him upon it.“ 
There was a Dr. Oldfield, who was always talking 


of the Duke of Marlborough. He came into a 


coffee-houſe one day, and told that his Grace had 
ſpoken in the Houſe of Lords for half an hour. 
Did he indeed ſpeak for half an hour?” (ſaid 
Belchier, (the ſurgeon.) — Tes. And what did 
he ſay of Dr. Oldfield? Nothing. — Why. 


then, Sir, he was very ungrateful; for Dr. Old- 


field could not have ſpoken for a quarter of an 


hour, without ſay ing ſomething of him.“ 

« Every man is to take exiſtence on the terms 
on which it is given to him. To ſome men it is 
given on condition of not taking liberties, which 


other men may take without much harm. One 


may drink wine, and be nothing the worſe for it; 
on another, wine may have effects ſo inflammatory 


as to | ues him both in body and mind, and 


5 | Jn 


„„ 


Du. JOHNSON: 
perhaps, make him commit  fomething for which he 
may deſerve to be hanged. 
« Lord Hailes's © Annals of Scotland? have not 


that painted form which is the taſte of this age; but 
it is a book which will always ſell, it has ſuch a 


—_ of dates, ſuch a certainty of facts, and ſuch. 
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punctuality of citation. I never before read 


S 8 hiſtory with certainty.” 

I aſked him whether he would adviſe me to read 
the Bible with a commentary, and what comment- 
aries he would recommend. Jonnso0N: * To be 
ſure, Sir, I would have you read the Bible with a 
commentary; and I would recommend Lowth and 
Patrick on the Old Teſtament, and Hammond on 


the New.“ 


During my ſtay in London this ſpring, I ſolicited 
his attention to another law caſe, in which I Was 
engaged. In the courſe of a conteſted election for 
the Borough of Dumfermline, which I attended, 
as one of my friend Colonel (afterwards Sir Archi- 
bald) Campbell's counſel; . one of his political 
agents, who was charged with having been un- 
faithful to his employer, and having deſerted to the 
oppoſite party for a pecuniary reward—attacked 
very rudely in a 'newſpaper the Reverend Mr. 
James Thomſon, one of the miniſters of that 


place, on account of a ſuppoſed alluſion to him in 


one of his ſermons. Upon this the miniſter, on a 
ſubſequent Sunday, arraigned him by name from 
the pulpit with ſome ſeverity ; and the agent, after 


the ſermon was over, roſe up and aſked the miniſter 


aloud, What bribe he had received for telling ſo 


many lies from the chair of yerity,” I was 
oY preſent 


1776. 
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preſent at this very extraordinary ſcene. The per- 
ſon arraigned, and his father and brother, who had 
alſo had a ſhare both of the reproof from the pul- 
pit, and in the retaliation, brought an action 
againſt Mr. Thomſon, in the Court of Seſſion, for 
defamation and damages, and I was one of the 


counſel for the reverend defendant. The Liberty of 


the Pulpit was our great ground of defence ; but 
we argued alſo on the provocation of the previous 
attack, and on the inſtant retaliation. The Court 
of Seſſion, however—the fifteen Judges, who are at 


the ſame time the Jury, decided againſt the mini- 


ſter, contrary to my humble opinion ; and ſeveral 
of them expreſſed themſelves with indignation 
againſt him. He was an aged gentleman, for- 


merly a military chaplain, and a man of high ſpirit _ 


and honour. - Johnſon was ſatisfied that the judge- 
ment was wrong, and dictated to me the following 
argument in confutation of it : - 


« Ox the cenſure pronounced from the pulpit, 
our determination muſt be formed, as in other 
caſes, by a conſideration of the action itſelf, and 
the particular circumſtances with which it is in- 
veſted. 

The right of cenſure and rebuke ſeems neceſ- 
farily appendant to the paſtoral office. He, to 
whom the care of a congregation 1s entruſted, 1s 
conſidered as the ſhepherd of a flock, as the teacher 
of a ſchool, as the father of a family. As a ſhep- 
herd tending not his own ſheep but thoſe of his 
maſter, he is anſwerable for thoſe that ſtray, and 
that loſe themſelves by ſtraying. But no man can 
be 
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be anſwerable for loſſes which he has not power t to 
prevent, or for WOgrancy which he has not —— 
to reſtrain, 

« As a teacher giving inſtruction for wages, and 
liable to reproach, if thoſe whom he undertakes to 
inform make no proficiency ; he muſt have the 
power of enforcing attendance, of awakening negli 
gence, and repreſſing contradiction. 

« As a father, he poſſeſſes the paternal autho- 
rity of admonition, rebuke, and puniſhment. He 
cannot, without reducing his office to an empty 
name, be hindered from the exerciſe of any prac- 
tice neceſſary to ſtimulate the idle, to reform the 
vicious, to check the petulant, and correct the 
ſtubborn. 

_ « If we enquire into the practice of the primi- 
tive church, we ſhall, I believe, find the miniſters 
of the word, exerciſing the whole authority of this 
complicated character. We ſhall find them not 
only encouraging the good by exhortation, but ter- 
rifying the wicked by reproof and denunciation. 
In the earlieſt ages of the Church, while religion 
was yet pure from ſecular advantages, the puniſh- 
ment of ſinners was publick cenſure, and open 
penance ; penalties inflicted merely by eccleſi- 
aſtical authority, at a time while the church had 
yet no help from the civil power; while the hand of 
the magiſtrate lifted only the rod of perſecution; 
and when governours were ready to afford a refuge 
to all thoſe who fled from clerical authority. 

« That the Church, therefore, had once a power 
of publick cenſure is evident, becauſe that power 
was frequently exerciſed. That it borrowed net 
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its power from the civil authority, is likewiſe 
certain, becauſe civil authority was at that time its 
enemy. 


ce The hour came at length, when hs three 


hundred years of ſtruggle and diſtreſs, Truth took 


poſſeſſion of imperial power, and the civil laws 
lent their aid to the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions. The 
magiſtrate from that time co-operated with theprieſt, 
and clerical ſentences were made efficacious by ſecu- 
lar force. But the State, when it came to the aſſiſtance 
of the Church, had no intention to diminiſh its au— 
thority. Thoſe rebukes and thoſe cenſures which 
were lawful before, were lawful ſtill. But they had 
hitherto operated only upon voluntary ſubmiſſion. 
The refractory and contemptuous were at firſt in no 
danger of temporal ſeverities, except what they 
might ſuffer from the reproaches of conſcience, or 
the deteſtation of their fellow Chriſtians. When re- 
ligion obtained the ſupport of law, if admonitions- 
and cenſures had no effect, they were ſeconded by 
the magiſtrates with coercion and puniſhment. 

ce It therefore appears from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
that the right of inflicting ſhame by publick cen- 
ſure, has been always conſidered as inherent in the 
Church ; and that this right was not conferred by 
the civil power; for, it was exerciſed when the 
civil power operated againſt it. By the civil power 
it was never taken away; for the Chriſtian magiſ- 


trate interpoſed his office not to reſcue ſinners from 


cenſure, but to ſupply more powerful means of re- 
formation; to add pain where ſhame was infuf- 
ficient ; and when men were proclaimed unworthy 
of the ſociety of the faithful, to reſtrain them by 
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impriſonment, from ſpreading abroad the contagion 
of wickedneſs. 9 | 

«Tt is not improbable that from this acknow- 


Iedged power of publick cenſure, grew in time | 


the practice of auricular confeſſion. Thoſe who 
dreaded the blaft of publick reprehenſion, were 


willing to ſubmit themſelves to the prieſt, by a 


private accufation of themſelves ; and to obtain a 
reconciliation with the Church by a kind of clan- 
deſtine abſolution and inviſible penance ; conditions 
with which the prieſt would in times of ignorance 
and corruption, eaſily comply, as they increaſed 
his influence, by adding the knowledge of ſecret 
ſins to that of notorious offences, and enlarged his 


authority, by making him the ſole arbiter of the 
terms of reconcilement. 


« From this bondage the Reformation ſet us 
free. The miniſter has no longer power to preſs 
into the retirements of conſcience, to torture us by 
interrogatories, or put himſelf in poſſeſſion of our 
ſecrets and our lives. But though we have thus 
controlled his ufurpations, his juſt and original 
power remains unimpaired. He may ſtill ſee, 
though he may not pry : he may yet hear, though 
he may not queſtion. And that knowledge which 
his eyes and ears force upon him it is {till his duty 
to uſe, for the benefit of his flock. A father who 
lives near a wicked neighbour, may forbid a ſon 
to frequent his company. A miniſter who has in 
his congregation a man of open and ſcandalous 
wickedneſs, may warn his pariſhioners to ſhun his 
converſation. To warn them is not only lawful, 
but not to warn them would be criminal. He 
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may warn them one by one in friendly converſe, 
or by a parochial viſitation. 'But if he may warn 
each man ſingly, what ſhall forbid him to warn 
them all together? Of that which is to be made 
known to all, how is there any difference whether i it 
be communicated to each ſingly, or to all together? 
What is known to all, muſt neceſſarily be publick, 
Whether it ſhall be publick at once, or publick 
by degrees, is the only queſtion. . And of a ſudden 
and ſolemn publication the impreſſion is deeper, 
and the warning more effectual. 

ce It may eaſily be urged, if a miniſter be thus 
left at liberty to delate ſinners from the pulpit, and 
to publiſh at will the crimes of a pariſhioner, he 
may often blaſt the innocent, and diſtreſs the ti- 
morous. He may be ſuſpicious, . and condemn 
without evidence; he may be raſh, and judge with- 
out examination; he may be ſevere, and treat 
Night offences with too much harſhneſs; he may be 
walignant and partial, and gratify his private in- 
tereſt or reſentment under the ſhelter of his perl 
character. 


Ok all this there js poſſibility, and of all this 
there is danger. But if poſſibility of evil be to 
exclude good, no good eyer can be done. If no- 
thing i is to be artempted 1 in which there is danger, 
we muſt all ſink into hopeleſs inactivity. The 
evils that may be feared from this practice ariſe 
not from any defect in the inſtitution, but from the 
infitmities of human nature. Power, in whatever 
hands it is placed, will be ſometimes improperly 
exerted ; yet courts of law muſt judge, though 
they will ſometimes judge amiſs. A father muſt 

inſtruct 
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inſtruct his children, though he himſelf may often 


want inſtruction. A miniſter muſt cenſure ſinners, 
though his cenſure may be ſometimes erroneous by 
want of judgement, and ſometimes unjuſt by want 
of honeſty. 

« If we examine the Sennen of the pre- 
ſent caſe, we ſhall find the ſentence neither erro- 
neous nor unjuſt; we ſhall find no breach of pri- 
vate confidence, no intruſion into ſecret tranſactions. 
The fact was notorious and indubitable; ſo eaſy to 
be proved, that no proof was deſired. The act 
was baſe and treacherous, the perpetration inſolent 
and open, and the example naturally miſchievous. 
The miniſter, however, being retired and recluſe, 
had not yet heard what was publickly known 
throughout the pariſh; and on occaſion of a pub- 


lick election, warned his people, according to his 
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duty, againſt the crimes which publick elections 


frequently produce. His warning was felt by one 
of his pariſhioners, as pointed particularly at him- 


ſeif. But inſtead of producing, as might be wiſhed, 


private compunction and immediate reformation, 
it kindled only rage and reſentment. He charged 
his miniſter, in a publick paper, with ſcandal, de- 
tamation, and falſehood. The miniſter, thus re- 


proached, had his own character to vindicate, 


upon which his paſtoral authority muſt neceſſarily 
depend. To be charged with a defamatory lie is 
an injury which no man patiently endures in com- 


mon life. To be charged with polluting the paſ- 


toral office with ſcandal and falſehood, was a viola- 
tion of character ſtill more atrocious, as it affected 
not pnly his perſonal but his clerical veracity. His 

indignation 
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indignation naturally roſe in proportion to his ho- 
neſty, and with all the fortitude of injured honeſty, 
he dared this calumniator in the church, and at 
once exonerated himſelf from cenſure, and reſcued 
his fleck from deception and from danger. The 
wan whora he accules pretends not to be innocent ; 
or at leaſt only pretends ; for he declines a trial. 
The crime of which he is accuſed has frequent op- 
portunities and ſtrong temptations. It has already 
ſpread far, with much depravation of private mo- 
rals, and much injury to publick happineſs. To 
warn the people, therefore, againſt it was not wan- 
ton and officious, but neceſſary and paſtoral. _ 

«© What then is the fault with which this worthy 
miniſter is charged? Ne has uſurped no dominion 
over conſcience. He has exerted no authority in 
ſupport of doubtful and controverted opinions. He 
has not dragged into light a baſhful and corrigible 
finner. His cenſure was directed againſt a breach of 
morality, againſt an act which no man juſtifies. The 
man who appropriated this cenſure to himſelf, 1s 
evidently and notoriouſly guilty. His conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own wickedneſs incited him to attack 
his faithful reprover with open inſolence and printed 
accuſations. Such an attack made defence neceſ- 


ſary ; and we hope it will be at laſt decided that the 
means of defence were juſt and lawful.” 


When I read this to Mr. Burke, he was highly 
pleaſed, and exclaimed, © Well; he does his work 
ia a workman-like manner *,” 


Mr. 

As a proof of Dr. Johnſon's extraordinary powers of com- 
poſition, it appears from the original manuſcript of this excel- 
kt diſſertation, of which he dictated the firſt eight paragraphs 
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Mr. Thomſon wiſhed to bring the cauſe by ap- 1776. 

peal before the Houſe of Lords, but was diſſuaded &>7 
by the advice of the noble perſon who lately pre- 
ſided ſo ably in that Moſt Honourable Houſe, 
and who was then Attorney-General. As my 
readers will no doubt be glad alſo to read the opi- 
nion of this eminent man upon the ſame ſubject, I 
ſhall here inſert it. 


CASE. 
© THERE is herewith laid before you, 


- &« 1, Petition for the Reverend Mr. James 
Thomſon, miniſter of Dumfermline. 


y © 2. Anſwers thereto. 

n « 3. Copy of the judgement of the Court of 
n Seſſion upon both. 

e © 4 Notes of the opinions of the Judges, 
e being the reaſons upon which their decree 
x IN is grounded. 


bo « Theſe papers you will pleaſe to peruſe, and 


Is give your opinion, 
{- « Whether there is a probability of the above 
k decree of the Court of Seſſion's being re- 
d verſed, if Mr. Thomſon ſhould appeal 
: from the ſame ?” 

ce I pox'r think the appeal adviſeable : not 
I only becauſe the value of the judgement is in no 


1: MW <grece adequate to the expence ; but becauſe chere 


on the 1oth of May, and the remainder on the 13th, that there 
r. are in the whole only ſeven corrections, or rather variations, and 
m- thoſe not conſiderable. Such were at once the vigorous and ac- 
el- carate emanations of his mipd, 
phs ” 5:08 
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are many chances, that upon the general complexion 
of the caſe, the impreſſion will be taken to the dif. 
advantage of the appellant. 
<« It is impoſſible to approve the ſtyle of that 
ſermon. But the complaint was not Jeſs ungracious 
from that man, who had behaved ſo ill by his ori. 


ginal libel, and, at the time, when he received the 


reproach he complains of. In the laſt article, all 
the plaintiffs are equally concerned. It ſtruck me 
alſo with ſome wonder, that the Judges ſhould 
think fo much fervour appoſite to the occaſion of 
reproving the defendant for a little exceſs. - 

<« Upon the matter, however, I agree with them 
in condemning the behaviour of the miniſter; 
and in thinking it a ſubject fit for ecleſiaſtical cen- 
ſure; and even for an action, if any individual 
could qualify? a wrong, and a damage ariſing 
from ir. Bur this I doubt. The circumſtance of 
publiſhing the reproach in a pulpit, though ex- 
tremcly indecent, and culpable in another view, 
does not conſtitute a different fort of wrong, or 
any other rule of law, than would have obtained, if 
the ſame words had been pronounced elſewhere. 
J don't know, whether there be any difference in 
the law of Scotland, in the definition of ſlander, 
before the Com miſſaries, or the Court of Seſſion. 
The common law of England does not give way 
to actions for every reproachful word. An action 
cannot be brought for general damages, upon any 


It is curious to obſerve that Lord Thurlow has here, perhaps 
in compliment to North Britain, made uſe of a term of the 
Scotch Law, which to an Engliſh reader -_ require explanation. 
Io gualig aw rong, is to point out and eſtabliſh it, 


3 worn 
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words which 1 dn leſs than an offence cogniſable 
by law ; conſequently no action could have been 
brought here for the e words | in queſtion. Both laws 
admit the truth to be a juſtification in action for 
words ; and the law of England does the ſame in 
actions for libels. The judgement, therefore, ſeems 
to me to have been wrong, in that the Court re- 
RY that defence, 
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Iam now to record a very curious incident in 
Dr. Johnſon's Life, which fell under my own ob- 
ſervation; of which pars magna fui, and which I am 
perſuaded will, with the liberal-minded, be much 
to his credit. 

My deſire of being e with celebrated 
men of every deſcription, had made me, much 
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about the ſame time, obtain an introduction to Dr. 


Samuel Johnſon and to John Wilkes, Eſq. Two 
men more different could perhaps not be ſelected 
out of all mankind. They had even attacked 
one another with ſome aſperity in their writings; 


| jet I lived in habits of friendſhip with both. I 


could fully reliſn the excellence of each; for I have 
ever delighted in that intellectual chymiſtry, which 
can ſeparate good 1 from evil in the ſame 
perſon. | 


Sir John Pringle, * mine own friend and my 
Father's friend,” between whom and Dr. Johnſon 


l in vain wiſhed to eſtabliſh an acquaintance, as I | 


reſpected and lived in intimacy with. both of them, 


obſerved to me once, very ingeniouſly, © It is not 
in friendſhip as in mathematicks, where two things, 
each 
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each equal to a third, are equal between themſelves, 
You agree with Johnſon as a middle quality, and 
you agree with me as a middle quality; but John. 
ſon and I ſhould not agree.” Sir John was not 
ſufficiently flexible; ſo I defiſted ; knowing, in- 
deed, that the repulſion was equally ſtrong on the 
part of. Johnſon; who, I know not from what 
cauſe, unleſs his being a Scotchman, had formed 
a very erroneous opinion of Sir John. But I con- 
ceived an irreſiſtible wiſh, if poſſible, to bring Dr. 
Johnſon and Mr. Wilkes together. How to ma- 

nage it, wasa nice and difficult matter. 61 
My worthy bookſcllers and friends, Mefſieurs 
Dilly in the Poultry, at whoſe hoſpitable and well- 
covered table I have ſeen a greater number of 
literary men than at any other, except that of Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr. 
Wilkes and ſome more gentlemen on Wedneſday, 
May 15. © Pray (faid I,) let us have Dr. John- 
ſon.“—“ What, with Mr. Wilkes? not for the 
world, (ſaid Mr. Edward Dilly): Dr. Johnſon 
would never forgive me.” —* Come, (ſaid I,) if 
you'll let me negociate for you, I will be anſwer- 
able that all ſhall go well.” DILLV. © Nay; it 
you will take it upon you, I am ſure I ſhall be very 

happy to ſee them both here.” 

| Notwithſtanding the high veneration which I 
entertained for Dr. Johnſon, I was ſenſible that he 
was ſometimes a little actuated by the ſpirit of con- 
tradiction, and by means of that I hoped I ſhould 
gain my point. I was perſuaded that if I had 
come upon him with a direct propoſal, © Sir, will 
9285 dine in HF with Jack Wilkes ?” he 
would 
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have anſwered, © Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir! 
I'd as ſoon dine with Jack Ketch ?.”” I therefore, 
while we were fitting quietly by ourſelves at his 
houſe in an evening, took occaſion to open my 
plan thus: —“ Mr. Dilly, Sir, ſends his reſpectful 


compliments to you, and would be happy if you 


would do him the honour to dine with him on 
Wedneſday next along with me, as I muſt ſoon go 
to Scotland.” Joanson. Sir, I am obliged to 
Mr. Dilly. I, will wait upon him“ BoswELI. 
« Provided, Sir, I ſuppoſe, that the company 


which he is to have, is agreeable to you.” Toan- 
$0N, „ What do you mean, Sir? What do you 


take me for? Do you think I am fo ignorant of 
the world, as to imagine that I am to preſcribe to 
a gentleman what company he is to have at his 
table ?” BoswELL. © I beg your pardon, Sir, for 
wiſhing to prevent you from meeting people whom 
you might not like. Perhaps he may have ſome 
of what he calls his patriotick friends with him.“ 
JounsoNs © Well, Sir, and what then? What 
care I for his patriotict friends? Poh!” BoswELL. 
I ſhould not be ſurprized to find Jack Wilkes 
there.” JoansoN. © And if Jack Wilkes ſhould 
be there, what is that to me, Sir? My dear friend, 
let us have no more of this. I am ſorry to be 
angry with you; but really it is treating me 
ſtrangely to talk to me as if could not meet any 
company whatever, occalipnally.” BoswELL. 


9 This has been circulated as if actually ſaid by Johnſon ; 
when the truth is, it was only /uppged by me. 
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4 « Pray forgive me, Sir: I meant well. But y 


Etat. 67. ſhall meet whoever comes, for me.“ Thus I ſe. 


cured him, and told Dilly that he would find him 
very well pleaſed to be one of his gueſts on the day 
appointed. | 

Upon the much- expected Wedneſday, I called 
on him about half an hour before dinner, as [ 
often did when we were to dine out together, to 
ſee that he was ready in time, and to accompany 
him. I found him buffeting his books, as upon a 
former occaſion *, covered with duſt, and making 
no preparation for going abroad. © How is this, 
Sir? (ſaid 1). Don't you recollect that you are to 
dine at Mr. Dilly's?” Jonnson. © Sir, I did 
not think of going to Dilly's: it went out of my 
head. I have ordered dinner at home with Mrs. 
Williams.“ BoswELL. © But, my dear Sir, you 


know you were engaged to Mr. Dilly, and I told 


him ſo. He will expect you, and will be much 
diſappointed if you don't come.” Jokxsox. 
« You muſt talk to Mrs. Williams about this.“ 
Here was a ſad dilemma. I feared that what! 
was ſo confident I had ſecured would yet be fruſ- 
trated. He had accuſtomed himſelf to ſhew Mrs. 
Williams ſuch a degree of humane attention, as 
frequently impoſed ſome reſtraint upon him; and 


I knew that if ſhe ſhould be obſtinate, he would 


not ſtir. I haſtened down ſtairs to the blind lady's 
room, and told her I was in great uneaſineſs, for 
Dr. Johnſon had engaged to me to dine this day at 


Mr. Dilly's, but that he had told me he had forgotten 


x See page 369 of this volume. : 
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his engagement, and had ordered dinner at home. 
« Yes, Sir, (ſaid ſhe, pretty peeviſhly,) Dr. John- 
ſon is to dine at home.“ Madam, (ſaid I,) his 
reſpect for you is ſuch, that I know he will not 
leave you unleſs you abſolutely deſire it. But as 
you have ſo much of his company, I hope you 
will be good enough to forego it for a day, as Mr. 
Dilly is a very worthy man, has frequently had 
agreeable parties at his houſe for Dr. Johnſon, 
and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects him to- 
day. And then, Madam, be pleaſed to conſider 
my fituation; I carried the meſſage, and I aſ- 
ſured Mr. Dilly that Dr. Johnſon was to come, 
and no doubt he has made a dinner, and invited a 
company, and boaſted of the honour he expected 
to have. I ſhall be quite diſgraced if the Doctor 
is not there.” She gradually ſoftened to my ſoli- 


citations, which were certainly as earneſt as moſt 


entreaties to ladies upon any occaſion, and was gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to empower me to tell Dr. Johnſon, 
e That all things conſidered, ſhe thought he ſhould 
certainly go.” I flew back to him, ſtill in duſt, 
and careleſs of what ſhould be the event, “ indif- 
ferent in his choice to go or ſtay ;”” but as ſoon as 
I had announced to him Mrs. Williams' conſent, 
he roared, © Frank, a clean ſhirt,” and was very 
ſoon dreſt. When I had him fairly ſeated in a 
hackney- coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
fortune-hunter who has got an heireſs into a poſt- 
chaiſe with him to ſet out for Gretna-Green. 
When we entered Mr. Dilly's drawing-room, 
he found himſelf in the midſt of a company he did 
not know. I kept myſelf ſnug and ſilent, watching 
Vor. Il, Ff how 
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how he would conduct himſelf. I obſerved him 
whiſpering to Mr. Dilly, Who is that gentleman, 
Sir ?—© Mr. Arthur Lee.” —Joaunson. © Too, 
too, too,” (under his breath,) which was one of 
his habitual mutterings. Mr. Arthur Lee could 
not but be very obnoxious to Johnſon, for he 
was not only a patriot but an American. He 
was afterwards miniſter from the United States at 
the court of Madrid. © And who is the gentle- 
man in lace ?*—<«© Mr. Wilkes, Sir.” This in- 
formation confounded him ſtill more; he had 
ſome difficulty to reſtrain himſelf, and taking up 
a book, ſat down upon a window-ſeat and read, or 
at leaſt kept his eye upon it intently for ſome time, 
till he compoſed himſelf. His feelings, I dare 
ſay, were aukward enough. But he no doubt re- 
collected his having rated me for ſuppoſing that he 
could be at all diſconcerted by any company, and 


he, therefore, reſolutely ſet himſelf to behave 


quite as an eaſy man of the world, who could adapt 
himſelf at once to the. diſpoſition and manners of 
thoſe whom he might chance to meet. 

The cheering found of © Dinner is upon the 
table,” diſſolved his reverie, and we all ſat down 
without any ſymptom of ill humour. There 
were preſent, beſide Mr. Wilkes, and Mr. Arthur 
Lee, who was an old companion of mine when he 


ſtudied phyſick at Edinburgh, Mr. (now Sir John) 


Miller, Dr. Lettſom, and Mr. Slater the druggiſt. 
Mr. Wilkes placed himſelf next to Dr. Johnſon, 


and behaved to him with ſo much attention and 


politeneſs, that he gained upon him inſenſibly. No 


man eat more heartily than Johnſon, or loved better 
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what was nice and delicate. Mr. Wilkes was very 
aſſiduous in helping him to ſome fine veal. Pray 
give me leave, Sir: lt is better here A little of 
the brown Some fat, Sir A little of the ſtuffing 
Some gravy—Let me have the pleaſure of giv- 
ing you ſome butter Allow me to recommend a 
ſqueeze of this orange ;—or the lemon, perhaps, 
may have more zeſt.” * Sir, Sir, I am obliged to 
you, Sir,“ cried Johnſon, bowing, and turning his 
head to him with a look for ſome time of © ſurly 
virtue *,” but, in a ſhort while, of complacency. 
Foote being mentioned, Johnſon ſaid, «© He is 
not a good mimick.“ One of the company added, 
« A merry Andrew, a buffoon.” TJornson. 
« But he has wit too, and 1s not deficient in ideas, 
or in fertility and variety of imagery, and not 
empty of reading; he has knowledge enough to 
fill up his part. One ſpecies of wit he has in an 
eminent degree, that of eſcape. You drive him 
into a corner with both hands ; but he's gone, Sir, 
when you think you have got him—like an ani- 
mal that jumps over your head. Then NT a 
great range for wit; he never lets truth ſtand be- 
tween him and a Jeſt, and he is ſometimes mighty 
coarſe. Garrick is under many reſtraints from 
which Foote is free.” Wilk ES. © Garrick's wit 
is more like Lord Cheſterfield's.” JonnsoN. 
« The firſt time I was in company with Foote was 
at Fitzherbert's. Having no good opinion of the 
fellow, I was reſolved not to be pleaſed; and it is 
very difficult to pleaſe a man againſt his will. I 


2 Johnſon's London, a Poem,” v. 145. 
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went on eating my dinner pretty ſullenly, affecting 


not to mind * But the dog was ſo very co- 
mical, that 1 was obliged to lay down my knife 


and fork, throw myſelf back upon my chair, and 


fairly laugh it out. No, Sir, he was irreſiſtible, 
He upon one occaſion experienced, in an extraor- 
dinary degree, the efficacy of his powers of enter- 
taining. Amongſt the many and various modes 
which he tried of getting money, he became a part. 


ner with a ſmall-beer brewer, and he was to have a 


ſhare of the profits for procuring cuſtomers amongſt 
his numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbert was one 
who took his ſmall-beer; but it was ſo bad that 
the ſervants reſolved not to drink it. They were 


at ſome loſs how to notify-their reſolution, being 
afraid of offending their maſter, who they knew 


liked Foote much as a companion. At laſt they 
fixed upon a little black boy, who was rather a fa- 
vourite, to be their deputy, and deliver their re- 
monſtrance ; and having inveſted him with the 
whole authority of the kitchen, he was to inform 
Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a cer- 
tain day, that they would drink Foote's ſmall- 
beer no longer. On that day Foote happened to 
dine at Fitzherbert 8, and this boy ſerved at table; 


he was ſo delighted with Foote's ſtories, and mer- 


riment, and grimace, that when he went down 
ſtairs, he told them, “ This is the fineſt man I 


have ever ſeen, I will not deliver your meſlage. 
I will drink his ſmall-beer.” | 


3 Foote told me that Johnſon ſaid of him For loud obſtre- 
perous broad-faced mirth, I know not his equal.“ 


Somebody 
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Somebody obſerved that Garrick could not 
have done this. WILEES. © Garrick would have 
made the ſmall-beer ſtill ſmaller. He is now leav- 
ing the ſtage ; but he will play Scrub all his life.“ 
knew that Johnſon would let nobody attack 
Garrick but himſelf, as Garrick once faid to me, 
and I had heard him praiſe his liberality ; : ſo to 
bring out his commendation of his celebrated pu- 
pil, 1 ſaid, loudly, „ have heard Garrick is li- 
beral.” JonnsoN, « Yes, Sir, I know that 
Garrick has given away more money than any man 


| in England that I am acquainted with, and that 


not from oſtentatious views. Garrick was very 
poor when he began life; ſo when he came to 
have money, he probably was very unſkilful in 
giving away, and ſaved when he ſhould not. But 
Garrick began to be liberal as ſoon as he could; 
and J am of opinion, the reputation of avarice 
which he has had, has been very lucky for him, and 
prevented his having many enemies. You deſpiſe 
a man for avarice, but do not hate him. Gar- 
rick might have been much better attacked for 
living with more ſplendour than is ſuitable to a 
player: if they had had the wit to have aſſaulted 
him in that quarter, they might have galled him 
more. But they have kept clamouring about his 
avarice, which has reſcued him from much obloquy 

and envy.” 
Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining au- 
w_ information for biography, Johnſon told 
« When I was a young fellow I wanted ta 
write the © Life of Dryden,” and in order to get 
materials, I applied to the only two perſons then 
#3 alive 
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alive who had ſeen him ; theſe were old Swinney, 
and old Cibber. Swinney's information was no 
more than this, © That at Will's coffee-houſe Dry. 
den had a particular chair for himſelf, which was 
ſet by the fire in winter, and was then called his 
winter-chair; and that it was carried out for him 
to the balcony in ſummer, and was then called his 
ſummer- chair.“ Cibber could tell no more but 
© 'That he remembered him a decent old man, ar- 
biter of critical diſputes at Will's.” You are to 
conſider that Cibber was then at a great diſtance 
from Dryden, had perhaps one leg only in the 
room, and durſt not draw in the other.” BoswELL, 
« Yet Cibber was a man of obſervation?” Johx- 
SON. © I think not.” BoswELL. You will al- 
low his © Apology' to be well done.” Jonnsox. 
« Very well done, to be ſure, Sir. That book is a 


ſtriking proof of the juſtice of Pope's remark : 


Each might his ſeveral province well command, 
« Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand.” 


BoswELL. * And his plays are good.” JohNsox. 
« Yes; but that was his trade; e/prit du corps; he 
had been all his life among players and play-writers. 
I wondered that he had ſo little to fay in converſa- 
tion, for he had kept the beſt company, and learnt 
all that can be got by the ear. He abuſed Pin- 
dar to me, and then ſhewed me an Ode of his 
own, with an abſurd coupler, making a linnet ſoar 
on an eagle's wing. I told him that when the 


ancients made a mile, they always made it like 
ſomething real.” 


See page 366 of | Vol. I. 
Mr. 


Dz. JOHNSON. 
Mr. Wilkes remarked, that “ among all the 


bold flights of Shakſpeare's imagination, the boldeſt — 


was making Birnam-wood march to Dunſinane; 
creating a wood where there never was a ſhrub ; 
a wood in Scotland! ha! ha! ha!” And he alſo 
obſerved, that “ the clanniſh ſlavery of the High- 
lands of Scotland was the ſingle exception to Mit. 
ton's remark of The Mountain Nymph, ſweet 


| Liberty,' being worſhipped in all hilly countries,” 


—©< When I was at Inverary (ſaid he,) on a viſit 
to my old friend, Archibald, Duke of Argyle, his 
dependents congratulated me on being ſuch a fa- 
vourite of his Grace. I ſaid, It is then, gentle- 
men, truely lucky for me; for if I had diſpleaſed 


the Duke, and he had wiſhed it, there is not a 


Campbell among you but would have been ready 
to bring John Wilkes's head to him in a charger, 
It would have been only 


off with his head! So much for guy. 


I was then member for Ayleſbury.” 

Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Wilkes talked of the con- 
teſted paſſage in Horace's Art of Poetry,“ 
« Difcile eft propriè communia dicere.” Mr. Wilkes, 
according to my note, gave the interpretation 
thus: © It is difficult to ſpeak with propriety of 
common things; as, if a poet had to ſpeak of 
Queen Caroline drinking tea, he muſt endeavour 
to avoid the vulgarity of cups and ſaucers. But 
upon reading my note, he tells me that he meant 


to ſay, that © the word communia, being a Roman 


law term, ſignifies here things communis juris, that is 
to 0 ys what haye never yet been treated by any 
Ff 4 body 3 


* . 
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body; and this appears clearly from what fol. 
' lowed, 


* 


__ Tuque 
fNRectiùs Iliacum carmen deducis in actus 
Qudm ji proferres ignota indictaque primus.“ 


You will eaſier make a tragedy out of the Iliad 
than on any ſubject not handled before 5, Jonnsoy, 


« He 


5 My very pleaſant friend himſelf, as well as others ab re. 
member old ſtories, will no doubt be ſurpriſed, when I obſerve 
that John Wiltes here ſhews himſelf to be of the Warmur. 
TONIAN SCHOOL. It is nevertheleſs true, as appears from Dr, 
Hurd the Biſhop of Worceſter's very elegant r FN and 
notes on the Epiftola ad Piſones.” 

It is neceſſary to a fair conſideration of the queſtion, that 
the whole paſſage in which the words occur ſhould be kept in 
view : 


Si guid inexperium ſcene committis, et audes 
«© Perjonam formare novam, ſervbetur ad imum 
« Dualis ab incepio proceſſerit, et ſibi conſtet. 

«© Diffcile eft proprie communia dicere: tugue 
« Nectius lliacum carmen deducis in acts, 

«© Duam ft proferres ignota indictague primus. 
« Publica materies privati juris erit, fi 

% Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem, 
«© Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 

« Tnterpres ; nec defilies imitator in artum 

«© Unde pedem proferre pudor vetat aut operis lex.“ 


The Commentary” thus illuſtrates it : But the formation 
of quite new char aders is a work of great difficulty and ha- 
zard. For here there is no generally received and fixed archetype 
to work aſter, but every one judges of common right, according 
to the extent and comprehenſion of his own idea ; therefore he 
adviſes to labour and refit old characters and ſubjects, particu- 
larly thoſe made known and authoriſed by the practice of Homer 


and the Epick writers,” 


The 


1 


. JOHNSON. 
« He means that it is difficult to appropriate to 
particular perſons qualities which are common ro 
all mankind, as Homer has done,” 


WiXxXX«s. 
The *« Note” is | 

« Dificile EST PROPRIE COMMUNIA DICERE.” Lambin's 
Comment is Communia hoc loco appellat Horatius argumenta 
fabularum d nullo adhuc tractata : et ita, que cuivis expofita 
ſunt et in medio quodammodo pofita, quaſi vacua et @ nemine oc- 
cupata.” And that this is the true meaning of communia is 
evidently fixed by the words ignota indictague, which are expla- 
natory of it ; ſo that the ſenſe given it in the commentary, is un- 
queſtionably the right one. Yet, notwithſtanding the clearneſs 
of the caſe, a late critick has this ſtrange paſſage : ** Difficile 
quidem e e preprie communia dicere, hoc eſt, materiam vulgarem, 
notam et & medio petitam, ita immutare atque exornare, ut nova 
et ſcriptori propria videatur, ultro concedimus; et maximt 
procul dubio ponderis iſta eft obſervatio. Sed omnibus utringue 
collatis, et tum daſſicilis, tum venuſti, tam judicii quam ingenii 
ratione habitd, major videtur M gloria fabulam formare penitùs 
n0Vam,quam veterem, utcunque muratam, de novo exhibere, (Poet. 
Præl. v. ii. p. 164.) Where having firſt put a wrong conſtruc. 
tion on the word communia, he employs it to introduce an im- 
pertinent criticiſm. For where does the Poet prefer the glory 
of refitting old ſubjebis to that of inventing new ones? The 
contrary is implied in what he urges about the ſuperiour difſi- 
culty of the latter, from which he diſſuades his countrymen, 
only in reſpe& of their abilities and inexperience in theſe mat. 
ters; and in order to cultivate in them, which is the main view 
of the Epiſtle, a ſpirit of correctneſs, by ſending them to the old 
ſubjects, treated by the Greek writers.” 

For my own part (with all deference for Dr. Hurd, who 


thinks the caſe clear,) I conſider the paſſage, ** Difficile eſt pro- 


prie communia dicere, to be a crux for the criticks on Horace. 
The explication which My Lord of Worceſter treats with ſo 
much contempt, is nevertheleſs countenanced by authority which 


I find quoted by the learned Baxter, in his edition of Horace, 


&« Difficils eft propriè communia dicere, h. e. res vulgares diſer- 
tis verbis enarrare, vel humile thema cum dignitate tractare. 
Difficile eft communes res propriis explicare verbis. Vet. Schol.“ 
I was 


1776. WIr kEs. We have no City-Poet now: that 
— is an office which has gone into diſuſe. The laſt 
Etat. 67. , 

| | was 


I was much diſappointed to find that the great critick, Dr. 
Bentley, has no note upon this very difficult paſſage, as from 
his vigorous and illuminated mind J ſhould have expected to re. 
ceive more ſatisfaction than I have yet had, 

Sanadon thus treats of it: Propriz communia dicere ; cg 
2 dire, qu'il ue pas aiſe de former & ces perſonnages d'imagina- 
tion, des carafteres particuliers et cependant wraiſemblables, 
Comme Pon a el le maitre de les former tels qu'on a voulu, les 
Jautes que Von fait en cela ſont moins pardonnables. C"eft pour. 
guoi Horace conſeille de prendre toujours des ſujets connus tels que 
font par exemple ceux que op peut tirer des potmes d Homere. 
And Dacier obſerves upon it, Apres avoir marque les al 
deux qualiies qu'il faut donner aux perſonnages qu on invente, il S( 
eonſeille aux Pcetes tragigues, de n'uſer pas trop facilement de 
cette liberte quils ont d'en inventer, car il eſt tres difficile de 
reuſir dans ces nouwviaux caraferes. Il eſt mal aiſẽ, dit Horace, 
de traiter proprement, cz 2 dire convenablement, ges ſujets 
communs; c & dire, des ſujets inventes, et qui n'ont aucun 
fondement ni dans l' Hiſteire ni dans la Fable; et il les appelle 
communs, farce gu'ils ſont en diſpoſition @ tout le monde, et que 
tout le monde a le droit de les inventer, et qu'ils font, comme on 
dit, au premier occupant.” See his obſervations at large on this 
expreſſion and the following. 
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After all, I cannot help entertaining ſome doubt whether the 
words, ** Difficile eſt propriè communia dicere, may not have 
been thrown in by Horace to form a ſeparate article in a 
« choice of difficulties” which a poet has to encounter, who 
chooſes a new ſubje& ; in which caſe it muſt be uncertain which 
of the various explanations 1s the true one, and every reader has 
a right to decide as it may ftrike his own fancy. And even 
ſhould the words be underſtood as they generally are, to be con- 
nected both with what goes before, and what comes after, the 
exact ſenſe cannot be abſolutely aſcertained ; for inſtance, whe- 
ther propriè is meant to ſignify in an appropriated manner, as 
Dr. Johnſon here underſtands it, or, as it is often uſed by Ci- 
cero, with propriety, or-elegantly. In ſhort, it is a rare inſtance 
|! of a defect in perſpicuity in an admirable writer, who with 
11 ; m 
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was Elkanah Settle. . There is ſomething in 
names which one cannot help feeling. Now El- 
kanab Settle ſounds fo queer, who can expect much 
from that name? We ſhould have no heſitation 
to give it for John Dryden, in preference to El- 
kanah Settle, from the names only, without know- 
ing their different merits.” JohNsS N. © I ſup- 
poſe, Sir, Settle did as well for Aldermen in his 
time, as John Home could do now. Where did 
Beckford and Trecothick learn Engliſn?“ 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned ſome Scotch who 
had taken poſſeſſion of a barren part of America, 
and wondered why they ſhould chooſe it. Jokx- 
so. © Why, Sir, all barrenneſs is compara- 
tive. The Scotch would not know it to be barren.” 
BosWELL. Come, come, he is flattering the 
Engliſh. You have now been in Scotland, Sir, 
and fay if you did not ſee meat and drink enough 


there.” Joanson. © Why yes, Sir; meat and 


drink enough to give the inhabitants ſufficient 
ſtrength to run away from home.” All theſe quick 
and lively ſallies were ſaid ſportively, quite in jeſt, 

and with a ſmile, which ſhowed that he meant only 
wit. Upon this topick he and Mr. Wilkes could 
perfectly aſſimilate ; here was a bond of union be- 
tween them, and I was conſcious that as both of 
them had viſited Caledonia, both were fully ſatisfied 
of the ſtrange narrow ignorance of thoſe who ima- 


moſt every ſpecies of excellence, is peculiarly remarkable for 
that quality, The length of this note perhaps requires an 
apology, Many of my readers, I doubt not, will admit that a 
critical diſcuſſion of a paſſage 1 in a favourite claſſick is very 
engaging, 
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gine that it is a land of famine. But they amuſed 


themſelves with perſevering in the old jokes, 
When I claimed a ſuperiority for Scotland over 


England in one reſpect, that no man can be arreſt- 
ed there for a debt merely becauſe another ſwears 
it againft him; but there muſt firſt be the judge- 
ment of a court of law aſcertaining its juſtice; and 
that a ſeizure of the perſon before judgement is 
obtained ; can take place only, if his creditor ſhould 
ſwear that he is about to fly from the country, or, 


as it is technically expreſſed, is in meditatione fugæ. 


Wirk ks. That, I ſhould think, may be ſafely 
ſworn of all the Scotch nation.” JohNsov. (to 
Mr. Wilkes) « You muſt know, Sir, IJ lately 
took my friend Boſwell and ſhewed him genuine 
civiliſed life in an Engliſh provincial town. I 


turned him loole at Lichfield, my native city, that 


he might ſee for once real civility : for you 
know he hves among ſavages in Scotland, and 
among rakes in London.” WILEES. Except 
when he 1s with grave, ſober, decent people like 


you and me.” Jonuson. (ſmiling) ** And we 


aſnamed of him.“ 


They were quite frank and eaſy. Johnſon told 
the ſtory of his aſking Mrs. Macaulay to allow her 
footman to ſit down with them, to prove the ridi- 
culouſneſs of the argument for the equality of 
mankind ; and he ſaid to me afterwards, with a 
nod of ſatisfaction, © You ſaw Mr. Wilkes ac- 
quieſced.“ Wilkes talked with all imaginable 


freedom of the ludicrous title given to the Attor- 
ney-General, Diabolus Regis; adding, 1 have 
Treaſon to know ſomething about that officer; for 


3 I was 


Da. JOHNSON. 2 
J I was proſecuted for a libel.” Johnſon, who many, 1776. 


. people would have ſuppoſed muſt have been furi- E. 
ouſly angry at hearing this talked of fo lightly, ſaid | 


| 
1 ; ] 
2 not a word. He was now, indeed, © a good-hu- | 
& moured fellow.“ . 
A After dinner we had an acceſſion of Mrs. | 
| 


Knowles, the Quaker lady, well known for her va- 
i$ rious talents, and of Mr. Alderman Lee. Amidſt 
d ſome patriotick groans, ſomebody (I think the 
, Alderman) ſaid, * Poor old England 1s loſt.“ 
g. JohN SsoN. © Sir, it is not fo much to be lamented 
y that Old England is loft, as that the Scotch have 
0 found it?.“ Wilkes. © Had Lord Bute go- 


y verned Scotland only, I ſhould not have taken the 
10 trouble to write his eulogy, and dedicate © MoRri- 
I WM Mir to him,” 1 

at Mr. Wilkes held a candle to ſhew a fine print of 
u a beautiful female figure which hung in the room, 
d and pointed out the elegant contour of the boſom 
pt with the finger of an arch connoiſſeur. He after- 
de wards, in a converſation with me, waggiſhly in- 


6 ſited, that all the time Johnſon ſhewed viſible 
ſigns of a fervent admiration of the correſponding 
d charms of the fair Quaker. 


8 This record, though by no means ſo perfect as 

10 I could wiſh, will ſerve to give a notion of a very 

of curious interview, which was not only pleaſing at | 
5 the time, but had the agreeable and benignant ef- 
5 fect of reconciling any animoſity, and ſweetening 9 
le any acidity, which in the various buſtle of political | 
55 It would not become me to expatiate on this ſtrong and [ 
& pointed remark, in which a very great deal of meaning is con- | 


or denſed, ; 
as conteſt, 
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1776. conteſt, had been produced in the minds of two 


ou 
Etat. 67, men, who though widely different, had ſo many my 
things in common—claſſical learning, modern li- « 
terature, wit, and humour, and ready repartee— hic 
that it would have been much to be regretted if hin 
they had been for ever at a diſtance from each (ſai 
other. it v 
Mr. Burke gave me much credit for this ſuc- ] 
ceſsful negociation; and pleaſantly ſaid, that © there rox 
was nothing to equal it in the whole hiſtory of the ha 
Corps Diplomatique.” he 
I attended Dr. Johnſon home, and had the ſa- th: 
tisfaction to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much vo 
he had been pleaſed with Mr. Wilkes's company, de 
and what an agreeable day he had paſſed. all 


I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated 


Jornson. © Sir, youwill get more by the book | 
than the jaunt will coſt you; ſo you will have | 
your | 


— — — 


an 
Margaret Caroline Rudd, whom I had viſited, in- fat 
_ duced by the fame of her talents, addreſs, and irre- w. 

ſiſtible power of faſcination. To a lady who diſ- 1 
approved of my viſiting her, he ſaid on a former « 
occaſion, * Nay, Madam, Boſwell is in the right; 
I ſhould have viſited her myſelf, were it not that 

| they have now a trick of putting every thing into 

; the news-papers.” This evening he exclaimed, 

| « I envy him his acquaintance with Mrs. Rudd.” [ 

| I mentioned a ſcheme which I had of making a . 

i tour to the Iſle of Man, and giving a full account t 

| of it; and that Mr. Burke had playfully 8 = 

as a motto, 

| 

| <« The proper ſtudy of mankind is Man.” ; 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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bi On the evening of the next day 1 took leave of 
— him, being to ſer out for Scotland. 1 thanked 
if him with great warmth for all his kindneſs. “ Sir, 
h (ſaid he,) you are very welcome. Nobody repays 
it with more.” 
- How very falſe is the notion which has gone 
e round the world of the rough, and paſſionate, and 
ic harſh manners of this great and good man. That 
he had occaſional fallies of heat of temper, and 
- that he was ſometimes, perhaps, too © eafily pro- 
h voked” by abſurdity and folly, and ſometimes too 
7 defirous of triumph in colloquial conteſt, muſt be 


allowed. The quickneſs both of his perception 
d and ſenſibility diſpoſed him to fudden exploſions of 
- ſatire; to which his extraordinary readineſs of wit 
- was a ſtrong and almoſt irreſiſtible incitement. 
— To adopt one of the fineſt 1 images in Mr. Home's 
r « Douglas,” | 


cc 


— On each glance of thought 9 | 
0 <« Peciſion followed, as the thunderbolt j 
c Purſues the flaſh !”?: 1 


I admit that the beadle within him was often ſa 
eager to apply the laſh, that the Judge had not 
time to conſider the caſe with — deli- 
beration. | 
That he was occaſionally joinarleabia oe ik | | 
of temper may be granted: but let us aſcertain 

the degree, and not let it be ſuppoſed that he was "28 
in a perpetual rage, and never without a club in | 
his hand, to knock down every one who approached | 
him, 
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him. On the contrary, the truth is, that by much 


the greateſt part of his time he was civil, obliging, 
nay, polite in the true ſenſe of the word; ſo much 
ſo, that many gentlemen, who were long ac- 
quainted with him, never received, or even heard 
a ſtrong expreſſion from him. 

The following letters concerning an Epitaph 
which he wrote for the monument of Dr. Gold- 
ſmith, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, afford at once a 
proof of his unaffected modeſty, his careleſsneſs as 
to his own writings, and of the great reſpect which 
he entertained for the taſte and judgement of the 


excellent and eminent perſon to whom they are 
addreſſed :— | 


To SIR JoSHUA REYNOLDS. 


cc DEAR SIR, 


c nave been kept away from you, I 
know not well how, and of theſe vexatious hin- 
drances I know not when there will be an end. 
therefore ſend you the poor dear Doctor's epitaph. 
Read it firſt yourſelf; and if you then think it 


right, ſhew it to the Club. I am, you know, wil- 


ling to be correfted. If you think any thing 
much amiſs, keep it to yourſelf, till we come to- 
gether. I have ſent two copies, but prefer the 
card, The dates muſt be ſettled by Dr. a 
Jam, Sir, 

c Your moſt humble ſervant, 


May 16, 1776. SAM, JOHNSON,” 


25 


L 


Ds. JOHNSON: 


T o the ſame. 
«S 1 R 
« Miss ReyNot.Ds has a mind to ſend the 
Epitaph to Dr. Beattie ; F am very willing, but 


having no copy, cannot immediately recollect it. 
She tells me you have loſt it. Try to recollect 


| and put down as much as you retain; you 


perhaps may have kept what I have dropped. 
The lines for which I am at a loſs, are ſome- 
thing of rerum civilium ſivè naturalium*, It 
was a ſorry trick to loſe it; help me if you can. 
Jam, Sir, 
te Your moſt humble ſervant, 
« June 22, 1776. SAM, JOHNSON.” 


e The gout grows better but ſlowly.” 


It was, I think, after I had left London this 
year, that this Epitaph gave occaſion to a Remon- 
france to the Monarcn or LI ERA TVURE, for an 
account of which I am indebted to Sir William 
Forbes, of Pitſligo. 

That my readers may have the ſubject more 
fully and clearly before them, I ſhall firſt inſert 
the Epitaph. 


* Theſe words muſt have been in the other copy. They are 
not in that which was preferred. 
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tat. 67. « Poetæ, Phyſici, Hiſtorici, | 
5 Ws nullum fere ſcribendi gens 
1 & Non tetigit, 
| ce Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 
[ ce Five riſus efſent movendi, 
| . e Sive lacryme, 
. ec Afectuum polens at lenis dominator: 
if * Jygenio ſublimis, vividus, verſatilis, 
& Oratione grandis, nitidus, Venuſtus : 
| « Hoc monumento memoriam coluit 
ik cc Sodalium amor, 
li. , &« Amicorum ſides, 
|: 5 cc Lefforum veneratio. 
6 © Natus i in Hibernid Fornie Long fordienſ 75 
« In loco cui nomen Pallas, 
«© Nod. XXIX. M Dec xxxtr; 
ce Eblanæ literis inſtitutus; 
« Obiut Londini, 
« April Iv. M DCC LXxXIV.” 


Sir William Forbes writes to me thus :—« } 
encloſe the Round Robin. This jeu d'gſprit took its 
riſe one day at dinner at our friend Sir Joſhua Reys 
nolds's. All the company preſent, except myſelf, 
were friends and acquaintance of Dr. Goldſmith. 
The Epitaph, written for him by Dr. Johnſon, 
became the ſubject of converſation, and various 
emendations were ſuggeſted, which it was agreed 
ſhould be ſubmitted to the Doctor's conſideration. 
But the queſtion was, who ſhould have the cou- 
rage to propoſe them to him? At laſt it was 
hinted, that there could be no way fo good as = 
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of a Round Robin, as the ſailors call it, which they . 1776. 


make uſe of when they enter into a conſpiracy, lo Atat. 67. 
as not to let it be known who puts his name firſt 


or laſt to the paper. This propoſition was in- 
ſtantly aſſented to; and Dr. Barnard, Dean of 
Derry, now Biſhop of Killaloe, drew up an ad- 
dreſs to Dr. Johnſon on the occaſion, replete with 
wit and humour, but which it was feared the Doc- 
tor might think treated the ſubject with too much 
levity. Mr. Burke then propoſed the addreſs as 


it ſtands in the paper in writing, to which I had the 
honour to officiate as clerk. 


ce Jir Joſhua agreed to carry it to Dr. Johnſon, 
who received 1 it with much good humour”; and de- 


ſired 


7 He however, upon ſeeing Dr. Warton's name to the ſug- 
geſtion that the Epitaph ſhould be in Engliſh, obſerved to Sir 
Joſhua, “ I wonder that Joe Warton, a ſcholar by profeſſion, 
ſhould be ſuch a fool.” He ſaid too, *I ſhould have thought 
Mund Burke would have had more ſenſe.” Mr, Langton, who 
was one of the company at Sir Joſhua's, like a ſturdy ſcholar 
reſolutely refuſed to ſign the Round Robin. The Epitaph is en- 
graved upon Dr. Goldſmith's monument without any alteration. 
At another time when ſomebody endeavoured to argue in favour 
of its being in Engliſh, Johnſon ſaid, The language of the 
country of which a learned man was a native, 1s not the language 
fit for his epitaph, which ſhould be in ancient and permanent 
language. Conſider, Sir; how you ſhould feel, were you to 
find at Rotterdam an epitaph upon Eraſmus in Dutch !“ For 
my own part I think it would be beſt to have Epitaphs written 
both in a learned language, and in the language of the country; 
ſo that they might have the advantage of being more univerſally 
underſtood, and at the ſame time be ſecured of claſſical ſtability. 
I cannot, however, but be of opinion, that it is not ſufficiently diſ- 
criminative. Applying to Goldſmith equally the epithets of 
% Piete, Hiftorici, Phyfict,” is ſurely not right; for as to 
his claim to the laſt of thoſe epithets, I have heard Johnſon him- 

Gg 2 ſelf 
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LY” Pleaſed, as to the ſenſe of it; but he would never 
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fired Sir Joſhua to tell the gentlemen, that he 
would alter the Epitaph in any manner they 


conſent to diſgrace the walls of Weſtminſter Abbey with 
an Engliſh inſcription. 


cc conſider this Round Robin as a ſpecies of lite. 


rary curioſity worth preſerving, as it marks, in a 
certain degree, Dr. Johnſon's character.” 
My readers are preſented with a faithful tranſ. 


cript of a paper, which I doubt not of their being 


deſirous to ſee. 

Sir William Forbes's obſervation is very juſt. 
The anecdote now related proves, in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, the reverence and awe with which Johnſon 
was regarded, by ſome of the moſt eminent men 
of his time, in various departments, and even by 
ſuch of them as lived moſt with him; while it alſo 
confirms what I have again and again inculcated, 
that he was by no means of that ferocious and 


iraſcible character which has been ignorantly ima- 
gined. 


This haſty compoſition is alſo to be remarked as 


one of a thouſand inſtances which evince the ex- 


ſelf ſay *© Goldſmith, Sir, will give us a very fine book upon the 
ſubject; but if he can diſtinguiſh a cow from a horſe, that, I 
believe, may be the extent of his knowledge of natural hiſtory.” 
His book is indeed an excellent performance, though in ſome 


Inſtances he appears to have truſted too much to Buffon, 


who, with all his theoretical ingenuity and extraordinary elo- 
quence, I ſuſpect had little actual information in the ſcience on 
which he wrote ſo admirably, For inſtance, he tells us that the 
coao ſheds her horns every two years; a moſt palpable errour, 
which Goldſmith has faithfully transferred into his book. It is 
wonderful that Buffon, who lived ſo much in the country, at his 


noble ſeat, ſhould have fallen into ſuch a blunder. I ſuppoſe he 
has confounded the cow wath the deer, 


traordinary 
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traordinary promptitude of Mr. Burke; who while 
he is equal to the greateſt things, can adorn the 
leaſt; can, with equal facility, embrace the vaſt 
and complicated ſpeculations of · politicks, or the 
ingenious topicks of literary inveſtigation. 
Beſides this Latin Epitaph, Johnſon honoured 
the memory of his friend Goldſmith with a ſhort 
one in Greek, which has been obligingly commu- 
nicated to me by my learned and ingenious friend 
Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Dromore. His Lords 


ſhip procured it from a gentleman in Ireland, who 


had it from Johnſon himſelf, Mr. Archdall, who 
was educated under Dr. Sumner, at Harrow, 


ce Toy T&Þov evo NAzCepiouo, X0vi9vs 
ce Apo pan oeparny Fe roJeoos wales 


ce O04 preprint Puois, peeTEWV Xeetsy py u THAKIWY 
« KA Toinln, 15"0pixoev, OU. 
Dr. JohNsON % Mrs, BOSWELL, 


ce MA DAM, 5 
« YOU muſt not think me uncivil in 


omitting to anſwer the letter with which you 


favoured me ſome time ago. I imagined it to 
have been written without Mr. Boſwell's know- 
ledge, and therefore ſuppoſed the anſwer to require, 
what I could not find, a private conveyance. 

c The difference with Lord Auchinleck is now 


over; and ſince young Alexander has appeared, 


I hope no more difficulties will ariſe among you; 


for I ſincerely wiſh you all happy. Do not teach 


the young ones to diſlike me, as you diſlike me 
Gg 3 yourſelf ; 


— w ̃— . 
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yourſelf ; but let me at leaſt have Veronica” ound 
. neſs, becauſe ſhe is my acquaintance. | 
cc You will now have Mr. Boſwell home; it is 


well that you have him; he has led a wild life. 1 


have taken him to Lichfield, and he has followed 
Mr. Thrale to Bath. Pray take care of Him, and 


tame him. The only thing in which J have the 


honour to agree with you is, in loving him; and 
while we are ſo much of a mind 1n a matter of fo 
much importance, our other quarrels will, I hope, 
produce no great bitterneſs. I am, Madam, 

-« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


60 May 16, 1776, 85 SAM. JohNsON.“ f 


Mr. BoSWELL to Dr. Jonxsox. 


Edinburgh, June 25, 1976. 
15 cy O U have formerly complained that 
my letters were too long. There is no danger of 
that complaint being made at preſent; for I find 
it difficult for me to write to you at all. [Here 
an account of having been afflicted with a return 
of melancholy or bad I ſpirits]. 
ce The boxes of books which you ſent to 
me are arrived; but I have not yet examined the 
contents. 
+ „ % „ «„ * 
5 I * you Mr. Maclaurin's paper for the 
negro, who claims his. freedom in the Court of 
Seſſion.“ 


® Upon a ſettlement & our account of expences on a Tour to 
the Hebrides, there was a balance due to me, which Dr. Johnſon 
choſe to diſcharge by ſending books. 


Dr, 


Dx. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Joanson to Mr. BosWELL. bj 1 


{< Dram SIR, 


THESE black fits, of which you com- 
plain, perhaps hurt your memory as well as your 
imagination. When did I complain that your 
letters were too long? ? Jour laſt letter, after a 
very long delay, brought very bad news. [Here 
a ſeries of reflections upon melancholy, and—what 
I could not help thinking ſtrangely unreaſonable 
in him who had ſuffered ſo much from it himſelf, — 
a good deal of ſeverity and reproof, as if it were 
owing to my own fault, or that I was, perhaps, 
affecting it from a deſire of diſtinction.] 

« Read Cheyne's © Engliſh Malady ;* but do 
not let him teach you a fooliſh notion that melan- 


wn — = - SAR AT II pod Is 


it choly is a proof of acuteneſs, * K. 

of « To hear that you have not opened your boxes 
d of books is very offenſive. The examination and 
re arrangement of ſo many volumes might have 
rn afforded you an amuſement very ſeaſonable at 


preſent, and uſeful for the whole of life. I am, I 
to confeſs, very angry that you manage yourſelf ſo ill. 


he * * * * *. 


cc I do not now ſay any more, than that I am, 
with great kindneſs, and ſincerity, dear Sir, 


the * Your humble ſervant, 
of « July 2, 1776. | SAM. JonnsoN.” 
9 Baretti told me that Johnſon complained of my writing very 


long letters to him when | was upon the continent ; which was moſt 
certainly true; but it ſeems my friend did not remember it. 


Dr, G g 4 as It 


Ir to 
nſon 
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ce It was laſt year determined by Lord Mansfield, 


Eat. 67, in the Court of King's Bench, that a negro cannot 


be taken out of the kingdom without his own 
conſent.“ 


Dr. Jonunson to Mr. BosweLL. 


« DRAR SIR, 


«© I MAKE haſte to write again, leſt my laft 
letter ſhould give you too much pain. If you are 
really oppreſſed with overpowering and involun- 
tary melancholy, you are to be pitied rather than 
reproached. . | 

«© Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with 
quarrels and with cenſure. Let me know whether 
J have not ſent you a pretty library. There are, 
perhaps, many books among them which you 
never need read through ; but there are none which 
it is not proper for you to know, and ſometimes 
to conſult. Of theſe books, of which the uſe is 


-only occaſional, it 1s often ſufficient to know the 
Contents, that, when any queſtion ariſes, you may 


know where to look for information. 
6c Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Mac- 


laurin's plea, and think it excellent. How is the 


ſuit carried on ? If by ſubſcription, I commiſſion 
you to contribute, in my name, what is proper. 
Let nothing be wanting in ſuch a caſe. Dr. Drum- 


mond , I ſee, is ſuperſeded. His father would 


| have 
The ſon of Johnſon's old friend, Mr. William Drummond. 
(See Vol. I. p. 286.) He was a young man of ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
merit, that he was nominated to one of the medical profeſſor- 
| ſhips 
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have grieved ; but he lived to obtain the pleaſure 

of his ſon's election, and died before that pleaſure 
was abated. 

« Langton's lady has brought him a girl, and 
both are well; I n with him the other day. 
+ * * * * 

« It vexes me to tell you, that on the evening 
of the 29th of May I was ſeized by the gout, and 
am not quite well. The pain has not been violent, 
but the weakneſs and tenderneſs were very trou- 


bleſome, and what is ſaid to be very uncommon, : . 


it has not alleviated my other diſorders. Make uſe 
of youth and health while you have them; make 
my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell. 1 am, my 
dear Sir, 
ee Your molt affectionate, 
July 6, 1776, SAM. JoansoN.” . 


Mr. BoswELL to Dr. Jonxsox. 


« My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 18, 1770. 


« YOUR letter of the ſecond of this 
month was rather a harſh medicine ; but I was de- 
lighted with that ſpontaneous tenderneſs, which, a 
few days afterwards, ſent forth ſuch balſam as your 
next brought me. I found myſelf for ſome time 
fo ill that all I could do was to preſerve a decent 
appearance, while all within was weakneſs and 
diſtreſs. Like a reduced garriſon that has ſome 
ſpirit left, I hung out flags, and planted all the 


ſhips in the College of Edinburgh without ſolicitation, while he 
was at Naples, Having other views, he did not accept of the 
honour, and ſoon afterwards died. 
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from his horſe, and been much hurt. 
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force I could muſter, upon the walls. 
much better, and I ſincerely thank you for your 
kind attention and friendly counſel.” 


I am now 


%% (( WS - WG 


« Count Manucci * came here laſt week from 
travelling in Ireland. I have ſhown him what ciyi. 
lities I could on his own account, on your's, and on 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. He has had a fall 


I regret 
this unlucky accident, for he ſeems to be a very 


amiable man.” 


As the evidence of what I have mentioned at 


the beginning of this year, I ſelect from his pri- 


vate regiſter the following paſſage: 6 

« July 25, 1776. O God, who haſt ordained 
that whatever is to be deſired ſhould be ſought by 
labour, and who, by thy bleſſing, bringeſt honeſt 
labour to good effect, Jook with mercy upon my 
ſtudies and endeavours. Grant me, O Lox, to 
deſign only what is lawful and right; and afford 
me calmneſs of mind, and ſteadineſs of purpoſe, 
that I may ſo do thy will in this ſhort life, as to 
obtain happineſs in the world to come, for the ſake 
of Jzsus CHRIST our Lord. Amen. 

It appears from a note ſubjoined, that this was 


compoſed when he © purpoſed to apply vigorouſly 


to ſtudy, particularly of the Greek and Italian 
tongues,” 


2 A Florentine nobleman, mentioned by Johnſon, in his 


„ Notes of his Tour in France. I had the pleaſure of becom- 


ing acquainted with him in London, in the ſpring of this year. 
3 Prayers and Meditations, p. 151. 
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Such a purpoſe, ſo expreſſed, at the age of ſixty- 
ſeven, is admirable and encouraging; and it muſt 
impreſs all the thinking part of my readers with a 
conſolatory confidence in habitual devotion, when 
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they ſee a man of ſuch enlarged intellectual powers 


as Johnſon, thus in the genuine earneſtneſs of ſe- 
crecy, imploring the aid of that Supreme Being, 
« from whom cometh down every good and every 
perfect gift.” 


To SIR Jo$HUA REvYNOLDs. 
«SIR, 


« A youNG man, whoſe name is Paterſon, 
offers himſelf this evening to the Academy. He 
is the ſon of a man for whom I have long had a 
kindneſs, and who is now abroad in diſtreſs. I 
ſhall be glad that you will be pleaſed to ſhew 
him any httle countenance, or pay him any ſmall 
diſtinction. How much it is in your power to 
favour or to forward a young man I do not know 
nor do I know how much this candidate deſerves 
favour by his perſonal merit, or what hopes his 
proficiency may now give of future eminence. 'I 
recommend him as the ſon of my friend. Your 
character and ſtation enable you to give a young 
man great encouragement by very eaſy means. 
You have heard of a man who aſked no other fa- 
vour of Sir Robert Walpole, than that he would 
bow to him at his levee. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Aug. 3, 1776. Sau. Johxsox.“ 


Mr. 


Etat. 79. 


1776. 


1 my client, the miniſter; not that he juſtified the 
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Mr. BoswELL to Dr. Johxsox. 


Edinburgh, Auguſt 30, 1776, 
[After giving him an account of my having 
examined the cheſts of books which he had ſent to 
me, and which contained what may be truely called 
a numerous and miſcellaneous Srall at's thrown 
together at random :—] 
« Lord Hailes was againſt the decree in the caſe 


miniſter, but becauſe the pariſhioner both pro- 
voked and retorted. I ſent his Lordſhip your 
able argument upon the caſe for his peruſal. His 
obſervation upon it in a letter to me was, Dr. 
Johnſon's Suaſorium is pleaſantly * and artfully 
compoled. I ſuſpect, however, that he has not 
convinced himſelf ; for, 1 believe that he is better 
read 1n eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, than to imagine that a 
Biſhop or a Preſbyter has a right to begin cenſure 
or diſcipline 2 catbedrd. 


VVV 


« For the honour of Count Manucci, as well as 
to obſerve that exactneſs of truth which you have 
taught me, I muſt correct what I ſaid in a former 


* Why his Lordſhip uſes the epithet pleaſantly, when ſpeaking 
of a grave piece of reaſoning, I cannot conceive, But different 
men have different notions of pleaſantry. I happened to fit by a 
gentleman one evening at the Opera-houſe in London, who, at 
the moment when Medea appeared to be in great agony at the 
thought of killing her children, , turned to me with a ſmile, and 
ſaid, funny enough,” 

« 5 Dr. Johnſon afterwards told me, that he was of 6 opinion that 
a clergyman had this right, 
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letter. He did not fall from his horſe, which might 
have been an imputation on his {kill as an officer of 
cavalry ; his horſe fell with him. 


« ] have, ſince I ſaw you, read every aid of 


Granger's Biographical Hiſtory.” It has enter- 
tained me exceedingly, and I do not think him the 
J/big that you ſuppoſed. Horace Walpole's being 
his patron is, indeed, no good ſign of his political 
principles. But he denied to Lord Mountſtuart that 
he was a Whig, and ſaid he had been accuſed by 
both parties of partiality. It ſeems he was like 
Pope, 

While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory.” 
| wiſh you would look more into his book; and as 
Lord Mountſtuart wiſhes much to find a proper 
perſon to continue the work upon Granger's plan, 
and has deſired I would mention it to you, if ſuch 
a man occurs, pleaſe to let me know. His Lord- 
ſhip will give him generous encouragement.” 


To Mr. RoBERT 3 


5 Dzax SIR, 


« HAVING ſpent about fi weeks at this 
place, we have at length reſolved upon returning. 
expect to ſee you all in Fleet-ſtreer on the 3oth of 
this month. 


«I did not go into the ſea till laſt Friday, but 
think te go moſt of this week, though I know not 
that it does me any good. My nights are very. 
reſtleſs and tireſome, but I am otherwiſe well. 


cc I have 
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12 Williams. Remember me kindly to Francis and 
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e have written word of my coming to My, 


Betſy. I am, Sir, 


«© Your humble ſervant, 
« Brighthelmſtone, Oct. Sam. Jokxsox 6 
21, 1776. | 
I again wrote to Dr. Johnſon on the 21ſt of Oc- 
tober, informing him, that my father had, in the 
moſt liberal manner, paid a large debt for me, and 
that I had now the happineſs of being upon very 
good terms with him; to which he returned the 
following anſwer. 


To JAMES BosWELL, Ei. 


« DEAR SIR, 

« I HAD great pleaſure in hearing that 
you are at laſt on good terms with your father. 
Cultivate his kindneſs by all honeſt and manly 
means. Life is but ſhort ; no time can be afforded 
but for the indulgence of real ſorrow, or conteſts 
upon queſtions ſeriouſly momentous. Let us not 
throw away any of our days upon uſeleſs reſentment 
or contend who ſhall hold out longeſt in ſtubbom 
malignity. It is beſt not to be angry; and beſt, in 
the next place, to be quickly reconciled. May 
you and your father paſs the remainder of your time 
in reciprocal benevolence ! 


© For this and Dr. Johnſon's other letters to Mr. Levett, I am 
indebted to my old acquaintance Mr. Nathaniel Thomas, whole 


worth and ingenuity bave been long known to a reſpeRable, 
though not a wide circle; and whoſe collection of medals 


would do credit to perſons of greater opulence, 
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« No you ever hear from Mr. 3 I lt. 67. 


viſit him ſometimes, but he does not talk. I do 
not like his ſcheme of life; but as I am not per- 
mitted to underſtand it, I cannot ſet any thing 
right that 1s wrong. His children are ſweet 
babies. | 

« ] hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs. Boſ- 
well, is well. Deſire her not to tranſmit her ma- 
levolence to the young people. Let me have 
Alexander, and Veronica, and W for my 
friends. 


« Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as one 
of your well-wiſhers, 1s in a feeble and languiſhing 
ſtate, with little hope of growing better. She went 
for ſome part of the autumn into the country, but 
is little benefited; and Dr. Lawrence confeſſes 


that his art is at an end. Death is, however, at a 


diſtance ; and what more than that can we ſay of 
ourſelves ? 
ſorry for her decay. 
and limb. 

« | was ſome weeks this autumn at Brighthelm- 
ſtone. The place was very dull, and I was not 
well: the expedition to the Hebrides was the moſt 
pleaſant journey that I ever made. Such an effort 
annually would give the world a little diverſifi- 
cation, | 


Mr. Levett is ſound, wind 


% Every year, 83 we cannot wander, and 


muſt therefore endeavour to ſpend our time at 
home as well as we can. I believe it is beſt to 
throw life into a method, that every hour may 
bring its employment, and every employment have 

its 


I am ſorry for her pain, and more 
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its hour. Xenophon obſerves, in his © Treatiſe 11 
of Oeconomy, that if every thing be kept iti a C: 
certain place, when any thing is worn out or con- bt 
ſumed, the vacuity which it leaves will ſhew what is 

wanting; ſo if every part of time has its duty, the fa 
hour will call into remembrance its proper en- W 
gagement. _ 


cr J have not practiſed all this prudence myſelf, ki 
but I have ſuffered much for want of it; and I would hi 
have you, by timely recollection and ſteady reſolu- li 
lution, eſcape from thoſe evils which have lan W va 


heavy upon me. I am, my deareſt Boſwell, Be 
« Your moſt humble ſervant, _ WI 

cc Bolt-court, Nov. 16, 17766 Sam. Jokxsox.“ tio 
no 


On the 16th of November I informed him that Mr. MW tt: 
Strahan had ſent me twelve copies of the © Jour- tre 
ney to the Weſtern Iſlands,” handſomely bound, i <0: 

| Inſtead of the 7wenty copies which were ſtipulated ; W 07: 
but which, I ſuppoſed, were to be only in ſheets; Pe. 
requeſted to know how they ſhould be diſtributed: Bo 
and mentioned that I had another ſon born to me, MW no 
who was named David, and was a ſickly infant. 


5 que 

To JAMES BOSwELL, E/q. All 

poc 

« DAR SIR, FT the 


« I HAvE been for ſome time ill of a cold, ee 
which, perhaps, I made an excuſe to myſelf for 
not writing, when in reality I knew not what to I and 
ſay. 2 5” 
“The books you muſt at laſt diſtribute as you tho 
think beſt, in my name, or your own, as you are Th. 

| inclined \ 


be offended. Do the beſt you can. 


| Da. JOHNSON. 
inclined, or as you judge moſt proper. Every body 
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cannot be | obliged; but I wiſh that nobody may Ear, Tos 


« I congratulate you on the increaſe of your 
family, and hope that little David is by this time 
well, and his mamma perfectly recovered. I am 
much pleaſed to hear of the re-eſtabliſhment of 
kindneſs between you and your father. Cultivate 
his paternal tenderneſs as much as you can. To 
live at variance at all is uncomfortable; and 
variance with a father is ſtill more uncomfortable. 
Beſides that, in the whole diſpute you have the 
wrong fide ; at leaſt you gave the firſt provoca- 
tions, and ſome of them very offenſive. Let it 
now be all over. As you have no reaſon to think 


that your new mother has ſhown you any foul play, 


treat her with reſpect, and with ſome degree of 
confidence; this will ſecure your father. When 
once a diſcordant family has felt the pleaſure of 


peace, they will not willingly loſe it. If Mrs. 


Boſwell would but be friends with me, we might 
now ſhut the temple of Janus. 


« What came of Dr. Memis's cauſe? Is the 


queſtion about the negro determined? Has Sir 
Allan any reaſonable hopes? What is become of 
poor Macquarry ? Let me know the event of all 
theſe litigatians. I wiſh: particularly well to the 
negro and Sir Allan. | 
« Mrs. Williams has been much out of order; 
and though ſhe is ſomething better, is likely, in her 
phyſician's opinion, to endure her malady for life, 
though ſhe may, perhaps, die of ſome other. Mrs. 
Thrale is big, and fancies that the carries a boy ; 
Vol. II. H h if 
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if it were very reaſonable to wiſh much about it, I 
ſhould wiſh her not to be diſappointed. The de- 
* fire of male heirs is not appendant only to fetidal 
tenures. A ſon is almoſt neceſſary to the continu. 
ance of Thrale's fortune; for what can miſſes do 
with a brewhouſe ? Lands are fitter for daughters 
than trades. | 

« Baretti went away from Thrale's in ſome 
whimſical fit of diſguſt, or ill-nature, without tak- 
ing any leave. It is well if he finds in any other 
place as good an habitation, and as many eonve- 
niencies. He has got five-and-twenty guineas by 
tranſlating Sir Joſhua's Diſcourſes into Italian, and 
Mr. Thrale gave him an hundred in the ſpring; 
ſo that he is yet in no difficulties. | 

c Colman has bought Foote's patent, and is to 


allow Foote for life ſixteen hundred pounds a year, 
as Reynolds told me, and to allow him to play fo 


often on ſuch terms that he may gain four hundred 


pounds more. What Colman can get by this bar- 
gain, but trouble and hazard, I do not ſee. I am, 
dear Sir 3 
« Your humble ſervant, 
£ Dec. 21, 1776. SAM. JOHNSON.” 


The Reverend Dr. Hugh Blair, who had long 
been admired as a preacher at Edinburgh, thought 
now of diffuſing his excellent ſermons more exten- 
fively, and encreaſing his reputation, by publiſhing 
a collection of them. He tranſmitted the manu- 
{cript to Mr. Strahan, the printer, who after keep- 
ing it for ſome time, wrote a letter to him, diſ- 
couraging the publication. Such at firſt was the 

unpropitious 


time 
ther 
Dr. 
to p 
dell 
rapie 
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vnpropitidus ſtate of one of the moſt ſucceſsful 1456, 
theological books that has ever appeared. Mr. . So 
Strahan, however, had ſent one of the ſermons to 
2 Dr. Johnſon for his opinion; and after his unfa- 
0 WE yourable letter to Dr. Blair had been ſent off, he 
7 received from Johnſon on imme a 8 
in which was the following paragrapm: | 
« | have read over Dr. Blair's firſt ene! Vin | 
more than approbation z to oy it is ne is to ny 


——_—_ . · 


er doo little. ? 

55 I believe Mr. Stiabin had very ſoon after this 

by | 

kl time a converſation with Dr. Johnſon concerning 
dem; and then he very candidly wrote again to 


S* Dr. Blair, encloſing Johnſon's note, and agreeing 

to purchaſe the volume, for which he and Mr. Ca- 
to W dell gave one hundred pounds. The ſale was ſo 
ar, Wrapid and extenſive, and the approbation of the 
| o publick ſo high, that to their honour be it record- 
ed, the proprietors made Dr. Blair a preſent firſt of 
one ſum, and afterwards of another, of fifty pounds; 
thus voluntarily doubling the ſtipulated price; and 
when he prepared another volume, they gave him 
at once three hundred pounds, being in all five 
hundred pounds, by an agreement to which I am a 
ſubſcribing witneſs; and now for a third octavo 
ong volume he has received no leſs than ſix hundred 
ght pounds. 


hing — 


eep- In 1777. it appears from his © Prayers and tat: 68. 
dif. Neditations, that Johnſon ſuffered much from a 

the Nate of mind © unſettled and perplexed,” and from 

tious | H h 2 that 


468, 
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that conſtitutional gloom, which, together with his 


religious ſtate, made him contemplate himſelf 
through too dark and unfavourable a medium. It 


may Be ſaid of him, that he ſaw Gos: in clouds. 


Certain we may be of his injuſtice to himmſelf in 
the following lamentable paragraph, which it is 
painful to think came from the contrite heart of 
this great man, to; whoſe labours the world is ſo 
much indebted: * When I ſurvey my paſt life, 
I diſcover . nothing, but a barren . waſte, of time, 
with ſome diſorders of body, and diſturbances of 
the mind, very near to madneſs, which I hope He 
that made me will ſuffer to extenuate many faults, 
and excuſe many deficiencies 7.” But wie find his 
devotions in this year eminently fervent; and we 
are comforted by obſerving intervals of quer, = 
poſure, and gladneſss. 

On Eaſter- day we find the following kit 
prayer: © Almighty and moſt merciful Father, 
who ſeeſt all our miſeries, and knoweſt all our 
neceſſities, look down upon me, and pity me. 
Defend me from the violent incurſion of evil 


thoughts, and enable me to form and keep ſuch 
reſolutions as may conduce to the diſcharge of the 


duties which thy providence ſhall appoint me; and 


ſo help me, by thy Holy Spirit, that my heart may 


ſurely there be fixed, where true joys are to be 
found, and that I may ſerve thee with pure affec- 
tion and a cheerful mind. Have mercy upon me, 
. Gob, have merey upon me; years and infirm- 


a Prayers and Medtdalomz'p Fg Web 1 5b 


A. ities 


* — 1 4 C, 
rr TTT — — . — — ts — — — 


ce 


Mrs 


Du. JOHNSON.“ 
ities oppreſs me, terrour and anxiety beſet me. Have 


all perplexities relieve and free me; and ſo help 
me by thy Holy Spirit, that I may now fo com- 
memorate the death of thy Son our Saviour 
Jzsvs CnRISsr, as that when this ſhort and painful 
life ſhall have an end, I may, for his fake, be re- 
ceived to everlaſting happineſs. Amen“. 


White he was at church, the agreeable impreſſions - 


upon his mind are thus commemorated, © I was 
for ſome time diſtreſſed, but at laſt obtained, I 


hope from the Gop of Peace, more quiet than 1 


have enjoyed for a long time. I had made no re- 
ſolution, but as my heart grew lighter, my hopes 
revived, and my courage increaſed; and: I. rote 
with my pencil in my Fommen Prayer Ns. f 


c Vita ordinanda. | 5 
Biblia legenda. TAE 7 
cc Theologie opera danda, e 

ä 8 Serviendum et lætandum. TIES. 8 S 5 


Mr. Stevens, whoſe. generoſity 1 is | well known, 
joined Dr. Johnſon in kind aſſiſtance to a female 
relation of Dr. Goldſmith, and deſired that on her 
return to Ireland ſhe would procure authentick 
particulars of the life of her celebrated relation. 
Concerning her there is the following letter; 


? IP . 
1141. 


To Gzoxcp amen, 25 
© Dzar SiR, 
« OT -wmll be elad to > hear that from 
Mrs, Goldſmith, whom we lamented as- Alrowned, 


Prayers and 5 1 56. W 
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mercy upon me, my Creator and my Judge. In Fa 68, 
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I have received a letter full of gratitude to us all, 


FIR with promiſe to make the enquiries ne we re. 


commended to her.. | 
« ] would have had the honour of en 
this intelligence to Miſs Caulfield, but that her 


letter is not at hand, and I know not the direction. 
5 You will tell the good news. I am, Sir, aro 


ce Your moſt, &c. „ ny; 
40 Faro 25, 1777. SAM. Jomss cue. 
. Ms BoswzLL #0 Dr. Johxso m. 1 
| Edinburgh, Feb. 1 * 
« My DEAR SIR, . 25 85 
M ſtate of epiſtolary accounts vid you at 
preſent 1 is extraordinary. The balance, as to num- 
ber, is on your ſide. I am indebted to you for 
two letters; one dated the 16th of November, 
upon which very day I wrote. to you, ſo that our 
letters were exactly exchanged, and one dated the 
21ſt of December laſt. 
« My heart was warmed with gratitude by the 
truely, kind contents of both of them; and it is 
amazing and vexing that I have allowed ſo much 
time to ęlapſe without writing to you. But delay 
is inherent in me, by nature or by bad habit. | 
vaited till I ſhould have an opportunity of paying 
you my compliments on a new year. I have pro- 


craſtinated till the year is no longer new. 
„„ „„ „ * 


« Dr. Memis's cauſe was determined againſt 
him,': with-4ol. coſts. The Lord Preſident, and 
two other of: the Judges, difſented from the ma- 


OT upon this ours that although there maj 
3 have 
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have been no intention to injure him by calling 


him Doctor of Medicine, inſtead of Phyſician, yet, Etat. 68. 


as he remonſtrated againſt the deſignation before 
the charter was printed off, and repreſented that it 
was diſagreeable, and even hurtful to him, it was 
il natured to refuſe to alter it, and let him have 
the deſignation to which he was certainly entitled. 

My own opinion is, that our court has judged 
wrong. The defendants were in mald fide, to per- 
fiſt in naming him in a way that he diſliked. You 
remember poor Goldſmith, when he grew import- 
ant, and wiſhed to appear Doctor Major, could not 
bear your calling him Goldy. Would it not have 
been wrong to have named him ſo in your © Pre- 
face to Shakſpeare, or in any ſerious permanent 
writing of any ſort? The difficulty is, whether 
an action ſnould be allowed on ſuch petty wrongs. 
De minimis non curat lex. 

* The Negro cauſe is not yet decided. A me- 
morjal is preparing on the ſide of ſlavery. I ſhall 
ſend you a copy as ſoon as it is printed. Maclau- 
rin is made happy by your approbation of his me- 
morial for the black. 

« Macquarry was here in the winter, and we 
paſſed an evening together. The ſale of his * 
cannot be prevented. 

« Sir Allan Maclean's ſuit againſt the Duke of 
Argyle, for recovering the ancient inheritance of 
his family, is now fairly before all our judges. I 
ſpoke for him yeſterday, and Maclaurin to-day ; 
Croſbie ſpoke to-day againſt him. Three more 
counſel are to be heard, and next week the cauſe 
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will be determined. I ſend you the Taformations, 
or Caſes, on each ſide, which I hope you will read. 
You ſaid to me when we were under Sir Allan's 


hoſpitable roof, © I will help him with my pen. 


You ſaid it with a generous glow ; and though his 
Grace of Argyle did afterwards mount you upon 
an excellent horſe, upon which © you looked like a 
Biſhop,” you muſt not ſwerve from your purpoſe at 
Inchkenneth. I wiſh you may underſtand the 
points at itfue, amidſt our Scotch law principles and 
phraſes. 

[Here followed a full ſtate of the caſe, in which 
J endeavoured to. make it as clear as I could to 
an Engliſhman, who had no knowledge of the for- 
mularies and technical language of the law of 
Scotland. ] 

« | ſhall inform you how the cauſe is decided 
here. But as it may be brought under the review 
of our Judges, and is certainly to he carried by 
appeal to the Houſe of Lords, the aſſiſtance of ſuch 
a mind as your's will be of conſequence. Your 
paper on Vicicus Intromiſſion is a noble proof of what 
you can do even in Scotch law. 

| 0 op OO | 

te J have not yet diſtributed all your books, 
Lord Hailes and Lord Monboddo have each re- 
ceived one, and return you thanks. Monboddo 


_ dined with me lately, and having drank tea, we 
were a good while by ourſelves, and as I knew that 
he had read the * Journey” ſuperficially, as he did 
not talk of itas I wiſhed, I brought it ro him, and 
read aloud ſeveral paſſages; and then he talked fo, 

| ES | | that 


tha 
tot 
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that I told him he was to have a copy from the aus 


thour. He l that might be marked on it. 
* * *, _ RO ES 


” « I ever am, my dear Sir, 

'8 c Your moſt faithful 

n c And affectionate humble ſervant, _ 
a | « James BOSWELL.” 


5 Sir ALEXANDER DICK, 10 Dr. SAMUEL Jonxsox. 
ad «SIR, Preſtonfield, Feb. 17.1777. 


I nap yeſterday the honour of receiving 
ch your book of your Journey to the Weſtern Wands 
to Ml of Scotland, which you was ſo good as to fend me, 
r- by the hands of our mutual friend, Mr. Boſwell, 
of W of Auchinleck ; for which I return you my moſt 

| hearty thanks; and after carefully reading it over 
led again, ſhall depoſit in my little collection of choice 
ew books, next our worthy friend's © Journey to Cor- 
by ca.“ As there are many things to admire in both 
uch performances, I have often wiſhed that no Tra- 
our WW vels or Journeys ſhould. be publiſhed but thoſe : 
chat W undertaken by perſons of integrity and capacity, 
to judge well, and deſcribe faithfully, and in good 
E language, the ſituation, condition, and manners 
oks. of the countries paſt through. Indeed our coun- 
re- try of Scotland, in ſpite "of the union of the 
>ddo WW crowns, is ſtill im moſt places fo devoid of cloth- 
, we I ing, or cover from hedges and plantations, that it 
that I was well you gave your readers a ſound Monitoire 
did with reſpect to that circumſtance. The truths 
, and I you have told, and the purity of the language in 
d ſo, which they are expreſſed, as your © Journey” is 
that © univerſally read, may, and already appear to 4 


a very 
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1777- a very good effect. For a man of my acquaint. 
c. ance, who has the largeſt nurſery for trees and 
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hedges in this country, tells me, that of late the 
demand upon him for theſe articles is doubled, 
and ſometimes tripled. I have, therefore, liſted 
Dr. Samuel Johnſon in ſome of my memoran— 
dums of the principal planters and favourers of the 
encloſures, under a name which I took the liberty 
to invent from the Geeek, Papadendrion. Lord 
Auchinleck and ſome few more are of the liſt. 
I am told that one gentleman in the ſhire of Aber- 
deen, viz. Sir Archibald Grant, has planted above 
fifty millions of trees on a piece of very wild 
ground at Monimuſk: I muſt enquire if he has 
fenced them wel), before he enters my liſt ; for, 
that is the ſoul of encloſing. I began myſelf to 
plant a little, our ground being too valuable for 
much, and that is now fifty years ago; and the 
trees, now in my ſeventy- fourth year, I look up 
to with reverence, and ſhew them to my eldeſt fon 
now in his fifteenth year, and they are full the 
heighth of my country-houſe here, where I had 
the pleaſure of receiving you, and hope again to 
have that ſatisfaction with our mutual friend, Mr, 
Boſwell. I ſhall always continue, with the trueſſ 
eſteem, dear Doctor, 
* Your much obliged, 
« And obedient humble ſervant, 
8c ALEXANDER Dick *,” 


2 por a character of this very amiable man, ſee Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides,” zd edit. p. 36, 


To 


L 


| of 


To 


Da. JOHNSON. 


To Jamzs BOSWELL, 25 
cc DEAR SIR, 
« IT 1s ſo long fince I heard any thing from 


you ?, that I am not eaſy about it; write fome- 
thing to me next poſt. When you ſent your laſt 
letter, every thing ſeemed to be mending ; I hope 
nothing has lately grown worſe. I ſuppoſe young 


Alexander continues to thrive, and Veronica is 


now very pretty company, I do not ſuppoſe the 
lady is yet reconciled to me, yet let her know that 
love her very well, and value her very much. 

« Dr. Blair is printing ſome ſermons. If they 
are all like the firſt, which J have read, they are 


ſermones aurei, ac auro magis aurei. It is excellently 


written both as to doctrine and language. Mr, 
Watſon's book *, ſeems to be much eſteemed. 
o 

ce Poor Beauclerk ſtill continues very ill. Lang- 
ton lives on as he uſed to do. His children are 
very pretty, and, I think, his lady loſes her Scotch. 
Paoli I never ſee. 

« I have been ſo diſtreſſed by difficulty of 
breathing, that I loſt, as was computed, fix-and- 


thirty ounces of blood in a few days. I am better, 


but not well. 

« I wiſh you would be vigilant and get me Gra- 
ham's © Telemachus' that was printed at Glaſ- 
gow, a very little book; and © Johnſtoni Poemata, 
another little book, printed at Middleburgh. 


9 By the then courſe of the poſt, my long letter of the fo” 
had not yet reached him. 


* Hiſtory of Philip the Second. 


Mrs. 
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17779 Mrs. Williams ſends her compliments, ang I thous 
— promiſes that when you come hither, ſhe will ac. MW expe 
Etat. 68. 2 | 

commodate you as well as ever ſhe can in the od poſu! 
room. She wiſhes to know whether you ſent her 
book to Sir Alexander Gordon. 2 ” 
« My dear Boſwell, do not neglect to write to of h 
me; for your kindneſs is one of the pleaſures of my com! 


lie, which I ſhould be ſorry to loſe. I am, Sir, of or 
« Your humble ſervant, 


' cc 
Feb. 18, 1777, Sau. Johxsox.“ 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
: cc © Drar SIR, Edinburgh, Feb. 24, 1777. 
« YOUR letter dated the 18th inſtant, 1 
-had the pleaſure to receive laſt poſt. Although my 


late long neglect, or rather delay, was truely cul- 
pable, I am tempted not to regret it, ſince 1t has 


cc 


produced me ſo valuable a proof of your regard. * 

I did, indeed, during that inexcuſable ſilence, I ver 

ſometimes divert the reproaches of my own mind, I An 

by fancying that I ſhould hear again from you, in- vou 

quiring with ſome anxiety about me, becauſe, for W vol 

aught you knew, I might have been ill. ſped 

« You are pleaſed to ſhew me, that my kind- IW ma 

neſs is of ſome conſequence to you. My heart is ver 

1 elated at the thought. Be aſſured, my dear Sir, doe 

| that my affection and reverence for you are ex- c 

l alted and ſteady, I do not believe that a more M 

\ perfect attachment ever exiſted in the hiflory of MW ma 
mankind, And it is a noble attachment ; for the 

attractions are Genius, learning and Piety. 2 


c Your difficulty of breathing alarms me, and 
brings into my imagination an event, which al- W on 
| though | 


poſure. 


Dr. JOHNSON, _— 
though in the natural courſe of things, T muſt 777 
expect at ſome period, I cannot view with com- Etat. 68, 


e 1 
« My wife is much honoured: by what you * 
of her. She begs you may accept- of her beſt 


compliments. She is to ſend you ſome marmalade 


of a of her own making. 
„ „ „„ „ * 


cc 5 ever am, my dear Sir, 
« Your molt obliged | 
« And faithful humble ſervant, - 


« JAMES BOSWELL."* 


To James BOSWELL, EA. 


t DEAR SIR, 

«© I nave been much pleaſed with your late 
letter, and am glad that my old enemy, Mrs. 
Boſwell, begins to feel ſome remorſe. As to Miſs 
Veronica's Scotch, I think it cannot be helped. 
An Engliſh maid you might eaſily have ; but ſhe 
would ſtill imitate the greater number, as they 
would be likewiſe thoſe whom ſhe muſt moſt re- 
ſpect. Her diale& will not be groſs. Her Mam- 
ma has not much Scotch, and you have yourſelf 
very little. 1 hope ſhe knows my name, and 
does not call me Jobnſtonn. 

The immediate cauſe of my writing is this: 
—One Shaw, who ſeems a modeſt and a decent 
man, has written an Erſe Grammar, which a very 

* 1} ohn/on is the moſt common Engliſh formation of the Sic- 


name from John; John/ton the Scotch. My illuſtrious friend 


obſerved, that many North Britons pronounced his name in their 
oun way. 
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learned Highlander, Macbean, has, at my dame 
examined and approved. 

« The book is very little, Wi Mr. Shaw - 
been perſuaded by his friends to ſet it at half 
guinea, though ] adviſed only a crown, and thought 
myſelf liberal. You, whom the authour conſiders 
as a great encourager of ingenious men, will re- 
ceive a parcel of his propoſals and receipts. I 
have undertaken to give you notice of them, and 
to ſolicit your countenance, You muſt aſk no poor 
man, becauſe the price is really too high. Yet 
ſuch a work deſerves patronage. 
belt is propoſed to augment our club from twenty 
to thirty, of which I am glad; for as we have ſe- 
veral in it whom I do not much like to conſort 
with *, I am for reducing it to a mere miſcellaneous 
collection of conſpicuous men, without any de- 
cermunace character. . 

« Moſt affectionately your's, | 
March 11, 1777. Sam. Johxsox.“ 

« My reſpects to Madam, to Veronica, to 

Alexander, to Euphemia, to David.“ 


Mr. BoswELL to Dr. JohN sow. 
Edinburgh, April 4. 1777. 
[After informing him of the death of my little ſon 
David, and that I could not come to London this 


ſpring :—] 


« T think it hard that J ſhould be a whole year 
May I preſume to petition 
for a meeting with you in the autumn? You 


without ſeeing you. 


have, I believe, ſeen all the cathedrals in England, 


On account of their differing from him as to religion and 


politicks, 


except 


I am, dear Sir, 
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W gg that of Carliſle. If you are to be with 
» 


479. 
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Dr. Taylor, at Aſhbourne, it would not be a great Ta c 


journey to come thither. We may paſs a few moſt 
agreeable days there by ourſelves, and I vill ac- 
t company you a good part of the way to the ſouth- 
ward again. Pray think of this. 

« You forget that Mr. Shaw's Erſe Grammar 
uss put into your hands by myſelf laſt year. Lord 
d Falintoune put it into mine. I am glad that Mr. 
Macbean approves of it. I have received Mr. 


a Shaw's Propoſals for its publication, which I can 
perceive are written by tbe hand of a MASTER, 

ty „ „ „ „„ 6 | 

ſe. « Pray get for me all the editions of © Walton's 


ort Lives.“ I have a notion that the republication of 
us them with Notes will fall upon me, between Dr. 
e- Horne and Lord Hailes.“ 


Mr. Shaw's Propoſals for © An Analyſis of 
| tie Scotch Celtick Language,” were thus illumi- 
to nated by the pen of Johnſon : 


« Tyovcn the Erſe diale& of the Celtick lan- 


sage has, from the earlieſt times, been ſpoken in 
7 Britain, and ſtill ſubſiſts in the northern parts and 
on Haqjacent iſlands, yet, by the negligence of a people 
rather warlike than lettered, it has hitherto been 
ft to the caprice and judgement of every ſpeaker, 
and has floated in the hving voice, without the 
eadineſs of analogy or direction of rules. An 
Erſe Grammar is an addition to the ſtores of lite- 
ature ; and its authour hopes for the indulgence 
Ways ſhewn to thoſe that attempt to do what was 
never 
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1177. never done before. If his work ſhall be found de. 
ry fective, it is at leaſt all his own: he is not like other 
Etat. 68. 
grammarians, a compiler or tranſcriber; what he 
delivers, he has learned by attentive obſervation 
among his countrymen, who perhaps will be 
themſelves ſurprized to ſee that ſpeech reduced 
to principles, which they have uſed only by 
imitation. 0 
c The uſe of this book will, 8 not be you 
confined to the mountains and iſlands; it will af. all\ 
ford a pleaſing and important ſubject of ſpeculation, of 
to thoſe whoſe ſtudies lead them to trace the affinity I ma 
of languages, and the migrations of the ancient 
5 faces of mankind.” 
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To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


| « My DEAR SIR, Glaſgow, April 24, 1777. : 

b O UR worthy friend Thrale's death hav- 

0 ing appeared in the news- papers, and been aſter- he 
wards contradicted, I have been placed in a ſtate ma 

. of very uneaſy uncertainty, from which I hoped to tho 


be relieved by you: but my hopes have as yet been eiſe 
vain. How could you omit to write to me on ſuch M F; 


1 an occaſion. I ſhall wait with anxiety. ſen 
5 « I am going to Auchinleck to ſtay a fortnight M firſ 
5 with my father. It is better not to be there very 0 
1 long at one time. But frequent renewals of at- ma 
i | tention are agreeable to him. fert 
« Pray tell me about this edition of © The Eng- rec 

liſn Poets, with a Preface, biographical and criti- no 


cal, to each Authour, by Samuel Johnſon, LL. D. 
which I fee advertiſed. I am delighted with the kir 


proſpect 


Dx. FHs 


proſpect of it. Indeed I am happy to feel hilt I 
am capable of being ſo much delighted with lite- 
rature. But is not the charm of this publication 
chiefly owing to the Magnum nomen in the front of 
it? 


moirs and laſt Letters? 

« My wife has made marmalade of oranges- r 
you. I left her and my daughters and Alexander 
all well yeſterday. I have taught Veronica to 75 
of you thus: Dr. Johnen, not Johnſton. 
main, my dear Sir, 

« Your moſt affectionate, 
c And obliged humble ſervant, 
" Pang SE res 


To Jams e Eh. 
« DEAR Son, 


« THE ſtory of Mr. Thrale's death, as 
he had neither been ſick nor in any other danger, 
made ſo little impreſſion upon me, that I never 
thought about obviating its effects on any body 
elle. It is ſuppoſed to have been produced by the 
Engliſh cuſtom of making April fools, that is, of 
ſending one another on ſome a errand on the 
firſt of April. 

« Tell Mrs. Boſwell that I ſhall taſte her mar- 
malade cautiouſly art firſt. Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. Beware, ſays the Italian proverb, of a 
reconciled enemy. But when I find it does me 
no harm, 1 ſhall then receive it and be thankful for 
it, as a pledge of firm, and, J hope, af unalterable 
kindneſs. She is, after all, a dear, dear lady. 


I 1 6“ Pleaſe 


Vol. II. 


« What do you ay of Lord Cheſterficld's mn | 


1 re- 
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« Pleaſe to return Dr. Blair thanks for his 
ſermons. The Scotch write Engliſh wonderfully 
well. | 

„„ „ „ „ * 

« Your frequent viſits to Auchinleck, and your 
ſhort ſtay there, are very laudable and very judi- 
cious. Your preſent concord with your father 
gives me great pleaſure. it was all that you ſeemed 
to Want. | 

« My health is very bad, and my nights are very 
What can I do to mend them? I have 
for this ſummer nothing better in proſpect than a 
journey into Staffordſhire and Derbyſhire, perhaps 
with Oxford and Birmingham in my way. 

«© Make my compliments to Miſs Veronica; I 
muſt leave it to her philoſophy to comfort you for 
the loſs of little David. You muft remember, 


that to keep three out of four is more than your 


ſhare. Mrs. Thrale has but four out of eleven. 

« I am engaged to write little Lives, and little 
Prefaces, to a little edition of the Engliſh Poets. 
I think I have perſuaded the bookſellers to inſert 
ſomething of Thomſon; and if you could give me 
ſome information abour him, for the life which we 
have is very ſcanty, I ſhould be glad, I am, dear Sir, 

ce Your moſt affeRionate | humble ſervant, 


* May 3, 777. Sam. Joanson.”.. 


To thoſe who delight i in tracing the progreſs of 
works of literature, it will be an entertatnment to 
compare the limited deſign with the ample execu- 
tion of that admirable performance, The Lives 
of the Engliſh Poets,” which'is the richeſt, moſt 

6 beautiful, 
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beautiful, and indeed moſt perfect production of 1777. 
| Johnſon's pen. His notion of it at this time appears Tar. 6. 
in the preceding letter. He has a memorandum in 
this year, 29 May, Eaſter-Eve, I treated with 
bookſellers on a bargain, but the time was not 
long *.” The bargain was concerning that under- 
taking ; but his tender conſcience ſeems alarmed 


1 eſt it ſhould have intruded too much on his devout 
preparation for the ſolemnity of the enſuing day. 
y But, indeed, very little time was neceſſary for 


4 Johnſon's concluding a treaty with the bookſellers; 
as he had, I believe, leſs attention to profit from 
his labours than any man to whom literature has 
been a profeſſion. I ſhall here inſert from a letter 
Joo me from my late worthy friend Mr. Edward 
Dilly, though of a later date, an account of this 


T plan ſo happily conceived; ſince it was the occa- 

T5 ſion of procuring for us an elegant collection of the 

" dbeſt biography and criticiſm of which our language 

M a 0 

tle | 7 

ts. To JAMES BOSWELL, Eh. 

ſert « DEAR SIR, Southill, Sept. 26, 1777. 

* « YOU will find by this letter, that I am 

8 ſtill in the ſame calm retreat, from the noiſęe and 
z 


buſtle of London, as when I wrote to you laſt. I 
am happy to find you had ſuch an agreeable 
meeting with your old friend Dr. Johnſon; I have 
no doubt your ſtock is much increaſed by the in- 
terview ; few men, nay I may ſay, ſcarcely any man, 
has got that fund of knowledge and entertainment 
as Dr. Johnſon in converſation. When he opens 
1 3 Prayers and Meditations, p- 155. 


1 freely, 


N. 
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THE LIFE OF | 
freely, every one 1s attentive to what he ſays, and 


cannot fail of improvement as well as pleaſure. 


« The edition of the Poets, now printing, will 
do honour to the Engliſh preſs; and a conciſe 
account of the life of each authour, by Dr. 
Johnſon, will be a very valuable addition, and 
ſtamp the reputation of this edition ſuperiour to 


any thing that is gone before. The firſt cauſe 
that gave riſe to this undertaking, I believe, was 


owing to the little trifling edition of the Poets, 
printing by the Martins, at Edinburgh, and to be 
ſold by Bell, in London. Upon examining the 
volumes which were printed, the type was found 
ſo extremely ſmall, that many perſons could not 
read them; not only this inconvenience attended it, 
but the inaccuracy of the preſs was very conſpicu- 
ous. Theſe reaſons, as well as the idea of an 
invaſion of what we call our Literary Property, in- 
duced the London Bookſellers to print an elegant 
and accurate edition of all the Engliſh Poets of re- 
putation, from Chaucer to the prefent time. 

« Accordingly a ſelect number of the moſt re- 
ſpectable bookſellers met on the occaſion ; and, on 


_ conſulting together, agreed, that all the proprie- 


tors of copy-right in the various Poets ſhould be 
ſummoned together; and when their opinions 
were given, to proceed immediately on the buſi- 
neſs. Accordingly a meeting was held, conſiſting 
of about forty of the moſt reſpectable bookſellers of 
London, when it was agreed that an elegant and 
uniform edition of The Engliſh Poets' ſhould be 
immediately printed, with a conciſe account of 
the life of each authour, by Dr, — Johnſon; 

| and 
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and that three perſons ſhould be deputed to wait 1777. 
upon Dr. Johnſon, to ſolicit him to undertake the Ta- 88. 


Lives, viz. T. Davies, Strahan, and Cadell. 
The Doctor very politely undertook it, and ſeemed 
exceedingly pleaſed with the propoſal. As to the 
terms, it was left entirely to the Doctor to name 
his own: he menti.ned two hundred guineas : it 
was immediately agreed to; and a farther com- 


pliment, I believe, will be made him. A com- | 


5 x | * 
mittee was likewiſe appointed to engage the beſt 
engravers, viz. Bartolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, &c. 
Likewiſe another committee for giving directions 


about the paper, printing, &c. ſo that the whole 


will be conducted with ſpirit, and in the beſt man- 
ner, with reſpect to authourſhip, editorſhip, en- 
gravings, &c. &c. My brother will give you a 
liſt of the Poets we mean to give, many of which 
are within the time of the Act of Queen Anne, 
which Martin and Bell cannot give, as they have no 


property in them ; the proprietors are almoſt all 
the bookſellers in London, of conſequence. I am, 


dear Sir, 


E 
« EDwaRD DILLY.” 


I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to conſider the 
extenſive and varied range which Johnſon took, 
when he was once led upon ground which he 
trod with a peculiar delight, having long been inti- 


mately acquainted with all the circumſtances of it 


that could intereſt and pleaſe. 


43 Dr. 
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Dr. Jonxsox 70 Cnanrxs 8 Eg. 
c 81 R, 


« HAVING had the pleaſure of conver. 
ſing with Dr. Campbell about your character and 
your literary undertaking, I am reſolved to gratify 
myſelf by renewing a correſpondence which began 
and ended a great while ago, and ended, I am 
afraid, by my fault; a fault which, if you have not 
forgotten it, you muſt now forgive. 


« If I have ever diſappointed you, give me leave 


to tell you, that you have likewiſe diſappointed 


me. I expected great diſcoveries in Iriſh antiquity, 
and large publications in the Iriſh language ; but 
the world {till remains as it was, doubtful and ig- 
norant. What the Iriſh language is in itſelf, and 
to what languages it has affinity, are very intereſting 
queſtions, which every man wiſhes to ſee reſolved 
that has any philological or hiſtorical curioſity, 
Dr. Leland begins his hiſtory too late : the ages 
which deſerve an exact enquiry are thoſe times 


{for ſuch there were) when Ireland was the ſchool 


of the weſt, the quiet habitation of ſanctity and 


4 Mr, Walker, of the Treaſury, Dublin, who obligingly 
communicated to me this and a former letter from Dr. Johnſon 


to the ſame gentleman, (for which ſee Vol. I. page 293) writes 


to me as follows ;—** Perhaps it would gratify you to have ſome 
account of Mr, O'Connor. He is an amiable, learned, vene- 
rable old gentleman, of an independent fortune, who lives at 
Belanagar, in the county of Roſcommon; he is an admired 
writer, and Member of the Iriſh Academy.—'The above Letter 
is alluded to in the Preface to the 2d edit. of his Dflert. p. 3.” 
Mr. O'Connor has. ſince died at the age of eighty-two. See a 
well-drawn character of him in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
Auguſt 1791, 
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literature. If you could give a hiſtory, though 777. 
imperfect, of the Iriſh nation, from its converſion IRE 
to Chriſtianity to the invaſion from England, you 
would amplify knowledge with new views and new 

objects. Set about it, therefore, if you can: do 

what you can eaſily do without anxious exactneſs. 


Lay the foundation, and leave the per to 
poſterity. I am, Sir, 


«© Your moſt humble ſervant, 
„May. 19, 1777. SAM. Jonnson.” 


Early in this year came out, in two volumes 
| quarto, the poſthumous works of the learned Dr. 
Zachary Pearce, Biſhop of Rocheſter ; being © A 
Commentary, with Notes, on the four Evangeliſts 
and the Acts of the Apoſtles,” with other theologi- 


„ aal pieces. Johnſon had now an opportunity of 
4 making a grateful return to that excellent prelate, 


who, we have ſeen, was the only perſon who gave 
him any aſſiſtance in the compilation of his Dic- 
tionary. The Biſhop had left ſome account of 
F his life and character, written by himſelf. To this 
5 Johnſon made ſome valuable additions, f and alſo 
| furniſhed to the editor, the Reverend Mr. Derby, 
ly | a Dedication, which I ſhall here inſert, both be- 
e: cauſe it will appear at this time with peculiar pro- 
me pricty; and becauſe it will tend to propagate and 
1e- increaſe that © fervour of Loyalty,” which in me, 
who boaſt of the name of Toxy, is not only a prin- 
ciple, but a paſſion. | 


114 "Ty 
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To 0 T HE KIN S. 
* Sn, 

« I PRESUME to lay before your Majeſty 
the laſt labours of a learned Biſhop, who died in 
the toils and duties of his calling. He is now be- 
yond the reach of all earthly honovrs-and rewards; 
and only the hope of inciting others to imitate him, 
makes it now fit to be remembered, that he en- 
Joyed in his life the favour of your Majeſty. 

ce The tumultuary life of Princes ſeldom permits 
them to ſurvey the wide extent of national intereſt, 
without loſing ſight of private merit; to exhibit 
qualities which may be imitated by the high- 
eſt and the humbleſt of mankind ; and to be at 
once amiable and great. 

ce Such characters, if now and then they appear 
in hiſtory, are contemplated with admiration, 
May it be the ambition of all your ſubjects to make 
haſte with their tribute of reverence: and as pol- 
terity may learn from your Majeſty how Kings 
ſhould live, may they learn, likewiſe, from your 


people, how they ſhould be honoured. I am, 


« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
With the moſt profound reſpect, 
« Your Majeſty's 
ce Moſt dutiful and devoted, 
ce Subject and ſervant.” 


In the ſummer he wrote a Prologue“ which was 
ſpoken before © A Word to the Wiſe,” a co- 
medy by Mr. Hugh Kelly, which had been brougit 
upon the Rage s in 1770; but he being a writer for 
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miniſtry, in one of the news-papers, it fell a ſa- 1777. 
criice to popular fury, and, in the playhouſe 
phraſe, was damned. By the generoſity of Mr. 
Harris, the proprietor of Covent-Garden theatre, 
it was now exhibited for one night, for the benefit of 
the authour's widow and children. To concihate 
the favour of the audience was the intention of 
Johnſon's Prologue, which, as it is not long, T ſhall 

here inſert, as a proof that his poetical talents were 

in no degree impaired. 


« This night preſents a play, which publick rage, 

« Or right or wrong, once hooted from the ſtage : 

« From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 

« For Engliſh vengeance wars not with the dead. 

« A generous foe regards with pitying eye 

«The man whom Fate has laid where all muſt lie. 

« To wit, reviving from its authour's duſt, 

« Be kind, ye judges, or at leaſt be juſt: 

« Let no renewed hoſtilities invade 

e Th' oblivious grave's inviolable ſhade, 

« Let one great payment every claim appeaſe, 

« And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleaſe ; 

« To pleaſe by ſcenes, unconſcious of offence, 

« By harmleſs merriment, or uſeful ſenſe. 

Where aught of bright or fair the piece diſplays, 

« Approve it only ;—'tis too late to praiſe, 

« If want of {kill or want of care appear, 

« Forbear to hiſs ;—the poet cannot hear. 

« By all, like him, muſt praiſe and blame be found, 

« At laſt, a fleeting gleam, or empty ſound, 

« Yet then ſhall calm reflection bleſs the night, 

e When liberal pity dignified delight; 

« When pleaſvre fir'd her torch at virtue's flame, 

« And mirth was bounty with an humbler name.“ 
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THE LIFE OF 
A circumſtance which could not fail to be very 


88. pleaſing to Johnſon, occurred this year. The 


Tragedy of © Sir Thomas Overbury,” written by 
his early companion in London, Richard Savage, 
was brought out with alterations at Drury-lane 
theatre. The Prologue to it was written by Mr. 
Richard Brindſley Sheridan; in which, after de- 
ſcribing very pathetically the wretchedneſs of 


cc IIl-fated Savage, at whoſe birth was giv'n 


No parent but the Muſe, no friend but Heav'n: 


he introduced an elegant compliment to John- 

ſon on his Dictionary, that wonderful performance 

which cannot be too often or too highly praiſed; 

of wich Mr. Harris, in his © Philological In- 
5 9» 


qurries*,” juſtly and liberally obſerves, “ Such is 
its merit, that our language does not poſſeſs a more 


copious, learned, and valuable work.” The con- 


cluding lines of this prologue were theſe: 


ce So pleads the tale * that gives to future times 
e The ſon's misfortune's and the parent's crimes; 


te There ſhall his fame (if own'd to night) ſurvive, 
« Fix'd by THE HAND THAT BIDS OUR LANGUAGE 
LIVE.“ 


Mr. Sheridan here at once did honour to his taſte 
and to his liberality of ſentiment, by ſhowing that 
he was not prejudiced from the unlucky difference 


which had taken place between his worthy father 


and Dr. Johnſon. I have already mentioned, that 


5 Part Firſt, Chap. 4. 
Life of Richard Savage, by Dr. Johnſon,” 8 
Johnſon 
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Johnſon was very deſirous of reconciliation with 
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old Mr. Sheridan. It will, therefore, not ſeem at IE 


all ſurprizing that he was zealous in acknowledging 
the brilliant merit of his ſon. While it had as yet 
been diſplayed only in the drama, Johnſon propoſed 
him as a member of TRE Literary CLuB, ob- 
ſerving, that «© He who has written the two beſt 
comedies of his age, is ſurely a conſiderable man.“ 
And he had, accordingly, the honour to be elected; 
for an honour it undoubtedly muſt be allowed to 
be, when it is conſidered. of whom that ' ſociety 
confiſts, and that a ſingle black ball excludes a 
candidate. 


Mr. BosWELL to Dr. JOHNSON. 


©« My DEAR SIR, July 9, 1777. 
« FOR the health of my wife and children 


| tave taken the little country-houſe at which you 


viſited my uncle, Dr. Boſwell, who, having loſt his 
vite, is gone to live with his ſon. We took poſ- 
ſeſſion of our villa about a week ago; we have a 
garden of three quarters of an acre, well ſtocked 
with fruit trees and flowers, and gooſeberries and 
currants, and peaſe and beans, and cabbages, &c. 
vc. and my children are quite happy. I now write 
tb you in a little ſtudy, from the window of which 
ſte around me a verdant grove, and beyond it the 
bfty mountain called Arthur's Scat. 

e Your laſt letter, in which you deſire me to 
ſnd you ſome additional information concerning 
Thomſon, reached me very. fortunately juſt as 1 
vas going to Lanark, to * my wife's two 

nephews, 
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nephews, the young Campbells, to ſchool there, 
under the care of Mr. Thomſon, the maſter of it, 


whoſe wife is ſiſter to the authour of © The Seaſons: 


She 1s an old wornan; but her memory is very 
good; and ſhe will with pleaſure give me for you 
every particular that you wiſh to know,: and ſhe 
can tell, Pray then take the trouble to ſend me 
ſuch queſtions as may lead to biographical mate. 
rials. You ſay that the Life which we have of 
Thomſon is ſcanty. Since I received your letter, 
I have read his Life, publiſhed under the name of 
Cibber, but as you told me, really written by x 
Mr. Shiels 7; that written by Dr. Murdoch; one 
prefixed to an edition of the © Seaſons,” publiſhed 
at Edinburgh, which is compounded of both, 
with the addition of an anecdote of Quin's reliev- 
ing Thornſon from priſon ; the abridgement of 
Murdoch's account of him, in the © Biographi 
Britannica,“ and another abridgement of it in the 
Biographical Dictionary,“ enriched with Dr. 
Joſeph Warton's critical panegyrick on the Ses. 
ſons' in his © Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope: from all theſe it appears to me that we 
have a pretty full account of this poet. How- 
ever, you will, I doubt not, ſhew me many 
blanks, and I ſhall do what can be done to have 
them filled up. As Thomſon never returned tc 
Scotland, (which you will think very. wiſe,) his 
ſiſter can ſpeak from her own knowledge only as tt 
the early part of his life. She has ſome letter 
from him, which may probably give light as to hi 
more advanced progreſs, if ſhe will let us ſee them 


7 See p. 392 of this volume. di 
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Dx. JOHNSON. 
which I ſuppoſe ſhe will. I believe George Lewis 


Scott and Dr. Armſtrong are now his only ſur- ut, 68. 


viving companions, while he lived in and about 
London; and they, I dare ſay, can tell more of 
him than is yet known. My own notion is, that 
Thomſon was a much coarſer man than his friends 
are willing to acknowledge. His © Seafons' are 
indeed full of elegant and pious ſentiments: but a 
rank ſoil, nay a 3 will produce beautiful 
flowers. | 

« Your edition of the © Engliſh Poets' will be 
very valuable, on account of the Prefaces and 
Lives.“ But 1 have ſeen a ſpecimen of an edi- 
ton of the Poets at the Apollo preſs, at Edinburgh, 
which, for excellence in printing and engraving, 
highly deſerves a liberal encouragement. 

« Moſt ſincerely do J regret the bad health 
and bad reſt with which you have been afflicted; 
and J hope you are better. I cannot believe that 
the prologue which you generouſly gave to Mr. 
Kelly's widow and children the other day, 1s the 
effuſion of one in ſickneſs and in diſquietude: but 
external circumſtances are never ſure indications of 
the ſtate of man. I fend you a letter which I 


' wrote to you two years ago at Wilton; and did 
not ſend it at the time, for fear of being reproved 


as indulging too much tenderneſs ; and one written 
to you at the tomb of Melancthon, which I kept 
back, leſt I ſhould appear at once too ſuperſtitious 
and too enthuſiaſtickx. I now imagine that perhaps 
they may pleaſe you. 

«* You do not take the leaſt notice of my pro- 


poſal 
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poſal for our meeting at Carliſle *. Though J 
have meritoriouſly refrained from viſiting London 
this year, I aſk you if it would not be wrong that 
I ſhould be two years without having the benefit 
of your converſation, when, if you come down az 
far as Derbyſhire, we may meet at the expence of 
a few days journeying, and not many pounds. 
wiſh you to fee Carliſle, which made me mention 
that place. But if you have not a deſire to com- 
plete your tour of the Engliſh cathedrals, 1 will 
take a larger ſhare of the road between this place 
and Aſhbourne. So tell me where you will fix for 
our paſſing a few days by ourſelves. Now don't 
ery © fooliſh fellow,” or © idle dog.* Chain your 
humour, and let your kindneſs play. 

ce You will rejoice to hear that Miſs Macleod, 
of Raſay, is married to Colonel Mure Campbell, 
an excellent man, with a pretty good eſtate of 
his own, and the proſpect of having the Earl of 
Loudoun's fortune and honours. Is not this a 


noble lot for our fair Hebridean? How happy 


* Dr. Johnſon had himſelf talked of our ſeeing Carliſle to- 
gether. High was a favourite word of his to denote a perſot 
of rank. He ſaid to me, Sir, I believe we may meet at the 
houſe of a Roman Catholick lady in Cumberland ; a high lady, 
Sir.“ 1 afterwards diſcovered that he meant Mrs. Strickland, 
fiſter of Charles Townley, Eſq. whoſe very noble collection of 
ftatues and pictures is not more to be admired, than his extraot- 
dinary and polite readineſs in ſhewing it, which I and ſeveral of 
my friends have agreeably experienced. They who are poſ- 


| {ified of valuable ſtores of gratification to perſons of taſte, ſhould 
exerciſe their benevolence in imparting the pleaſure. 


Grateful 
acknowledgements are due to' Welbore Ellis Agar, Eſq, for the 
liberal acceſs which he is peaſel't to allow to his r collec- 
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Dx. JOHNSON. 
im] that ſhe is to be in Ayrſhire. We ſhall have 


the Laird of Raſay, and old Malcolm, and I know 1 


not how many gallant Macleods, and bagpipes, &c. 
Kc. at Auchinleck. Perhaps you may meet them 
all there. | | 

« Without doubt you have read what is called 
The Life of David Hume,” written by himſelf, 
with the letter from Dr. Adam ſmith ſubjoined to 
it. Is not this an age of daring effrontery ? My 
friend Mr. Anderſon, Profeſſor of Natural Philo- 
ſophy at Glaſgow, at whoſe houſe you and I ſup- 
ped, and to whoſe care Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, 
was entruſted at that Univerſity, paid me a viſit 
lately ; and after we had talked with indignation 


and contempt of the poiſonous. productions with 


which this age is infeſted, he ſaid there was now an 
excellent opportunity for Dr. Johnſon to ſtep 
forth. I agreed with him that you might knock 


Hume's and Smith's heads together, and make 


rain and oſtentatious infidelity exceedingly ridicu- 
lous. Would it not be worth your while to cruſh 
ſuch noxious weeds in the moral garden ? 

« You have ſaid nothing to me of Dr. Dodd. I 
know not how you think on that ſubject ; though 
the news-papers give us a ſaying of yours in fa- 
vour of mercy to him. But I own 1 am very de- 
ſirous that the royal prerogative of remiſſion of 
puniſhment, . ſhould. be employed to exhibit an il- 
luſtrious inſtance of the regard which GOD's 
ViceGERENT will ever ſhew to piety and virtue. If 
forten righteous men the ALMIGHTY would have 


pared Sodom, ſhall not a thouſand acts of good- 


neſs done by Dr. Dodd counterbalance one erime? 


Such 
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Such an inſtance would do more to encou 


from vice. I am not afraid of any. bad conſe. 
quence to ſociety; for who will perſevere for 3 
long courſe of years in a diſtinguiſhed diſcharge of 
religious duties, with a view to commit a forgery 
with impunity ? 
ce Pray make my beſt compliments acceptable 
to Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, by aſſuring them of my 
hearty joy that the Maſter, as you call him, is 
alive. I hope I ſhall often 1 his Champagne 
ſoberly. | 
C have not heard from Lagen bot a longtime, 
1 ſuppoſe he is as uſual, 


«© Studious the buſy moments to deceive.” 
„ 
« J remain, my dear Sir, 
« Your molt affectionate 


« And faithful humble ſervant, 
James BoswELI.“ 


On the 23d of June, I again wrote to Dr. John- 
ſon, encloſing a ſhip-maſter's receipt for a jar of 
marmalade of oranges, and a large packet of Lord 
Hailes's Annals of Scotland.” 


To JAMES BoSwEL L, E/q. 
'« DEAR SIR, 
ce I HAVE juſt received your packet from 
Mr Thrale's, but have not day-light enough to 
look much into it. I am glad that I have credit 
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copy. I hope to take more care of it than of the 
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laſt, I return Mrs. Boſwell my affectionate thanks Kut. 68. 


for her preſent, which I value as'a' token of re- 
conciliation. 

« Poor Dodd was put to death yeſterday, in op- 
poſition to the recommendation of the jury the 
petition of the city of London .—and a ſubſequent 
petition ſigned by three-and-twenty thouſand hands. 
Surely the voice of the publick, when it calls ſo 
loudly, and calls only for ORFs e to be 
heard. | 
« The faying that was given n me in the papers I 
never ſpoke ; but I wrote many of his petitions, 
and fome of his letters. He applied to me very 
often. He was, I am afraid, long flattered with 


hopes of life; but I had no part in the dreadful 


deluſion ; for as ſoon as the King had ſigned his 


ſentence, I obtained from Mr. Chamier an account 


of the diſpoſition of the court towards him, with a 


declaration that there was no hope even of a reſpite... 


This letter immediately was laid before Dodd; 


but he believed thoſe whom he wiſhed to be Ty 


es itis thought, till within three days of hig end. He 


died with pious compoſure and reſolutior cle I have 


juſt ſeen the Ordinary that attended him. His Ad- 
dreſs to his fellow-conviRts offended the Method- 


its; but he had a Moravian with him much of his 


time. His moral character is very bad: I hope all 
is not true that is charged upon him. Of his be- 
haviour in priſon an account will be publiſhed. 

« I give you joy of your country-houſe, and 


your pretty garden; and hope ſome time to ſee 
you in your felicity, I was much pleaſed with 
Vor II. * 4 your 
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'F 
'| +777- your two letters that had been kept ſo long in 4 
\ LAS ſtore? ;. and rejoice at Miſs Raſay's i . 
and wiſh Sir Allan ſucceſs. 2: ay 
| li 7 Since they have been ſo much honoured. BAY Dr. be _ 
| ſhall ee inſert them: b 
$ To My. SauUEL Jonxson. r 
. „ My EVER DEAR AND MUCH-RESPECTED „ letre 
« YOU know my ſolemn enthuſiaſm of mind. You lodg 
love me for it, and J reſpe& myſelf for it, becauſe in fo fat! his 4 
reſemble Mr. Johnſon. You will be agreeably ſurprized when MI 4 
you learn the feaſon of my writing this letter. I am at Wit. 
temberg 1 in Saxony. I am in the old church where the Reform. Wil 
ation was firſt preached, and where ſome, of. the reformers lie he c. 
interred. I cannot refift the ſerious pleaſure of writing to Mr. WM the 
Johnſon from the Tomb of MelanQhon, My paper reſts upon a< ſh 
the grave-ſtone of that great and good man, who was undoubt- 
edly the worthieſt of all the reformers, | He wiſhed to reform muſt 
abuſes which had been introduced i into the Church; but had no 
private reſentment to gratify. So mild was he, that when his Ml for th 
aged mother conſulted him with ankiety on the perplexing dif. back 1 
putes of the times, he adviſed her : to keep to the old religion WM day. 
At this tomb, then, my ever dear and reſpected friend l I vow o settle 
thee an eternal attachment, It ſhall be my ſtudy to do what I Wy ct 
can to render your life happy ; ; and, if you die before me, 1 fuch 
ſhall endeayrur to do honour to your memory; and, elevated ſence 
by the rem, rance of you, perſiſt in noble piety. May Gov, WW los 
the Father of all ande, ever bleſs you! and may you ee to ha\ 
loye _ 
4 Your moſt god friend. 21 devoted "A | Wiſhe 
a * eli mea 
4 Sunday, S Sept. 30, 1764. . Jaws en er 
To Dr. Sau vr eee el 
© My DEAR SIR, Wilton-houſe, April 22, 1775. 
« EVERY ſcene of my life confirms the truth of what 8 W 
E have told me — there is no certain happineſs in this ſtate of Wl able a 
ing. I am here, amidſt all that you know is at Lord Pen- focial 
conce! 
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e 1 hope to meet you ſomewhere towards the 1777. 
north, but am loath to come quite to Carliſle, Can 1 
we not meet at Mancheſter ? ? But we will ſettle i it in 4 

ſome other letters. 

« Mr. Seward *, a oreat favourite at Sits, 
has been, I think, enkindled by our travels, with a 
curioſity to ſee the Highlands, I have given him 
letters to you and Beattie. He deſires that a 
lodging may be taken for him at Edinburgh, againſt 
his arrival. He is juſt ſetting out. - 
+» El. Langton has been exerciſing the militia. Mrs. 
. Williams is, I fear, declining. Dr. Lawrence ſays 
ne he can do no more. She is gone to ſummer in 
ar. the country, with as many conveniences about her 
b. as the can expect; but I have no great hope. We 
m muſt all die: may we all be prepared 


is for the houſe of an old friend in Devonſhire, and ſhall not get 
dit. back to London for a week yet. You ſaid to me laſt Good. Fri- 
on, day, with a cordiality that warmed my heart, that if I came to 
+to WM fettle in London, we ſhould have a day fixed every week, to 
at 1 weet by ourſelves and talk freely. To be thought worthy of 
1 Wl fuch a privilege cannot but exalt me. During my preſent ab- 
ated W {ence from you, while, notwithſtanding. the gaiety which you 
00; Wl allow me to poſſeſs, I am darkened by temporary clouds, I beg 
ew Wl to have a few lines from you; a few lines merely of kindneſs, as 

a vialicum till I ſee you again. In your © Vanity of Human 
h Wiſhes,” and in Parnell's © Contentment,” I find the only ſure 
„„ neans of enjoying happineſs ; or, at leaſt, the hopes of happineſs, 
12 lever am, with reverence and affection, 

"n Mott faithfully your's, 


RY g | Jau xs Bow LL.“ 
what WM * William Seward, Ech. _ known to a numerous and valu- 
te of able acquaintance for. his literature, love of the fine arts, and 


Pen- focial virtues. I am indebted to 2a for ſeveral communications 
g out oncerning Johnſon, 


for K Kk 2 - 61 ſup- 
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te J ſuppoſe Miſs Boſwell. reads her book, and 


Ter cg. young Alexander takes to his learning. Let me 


hear about them ; for every thing that belongs to 
you, belongs in a more remote degree, ang not, I 
hope, very remote, to, dear Sir, 

« Yours affectionately, 


June 28, 1777. Sam. Jouxsox.“ 


To the ſame, 


« DEAR SIR, | 
HIS gentleman is a great favourite. at 
Streatham, and therefore you will eaſily believe 
that he has very valuable qualities. Our narrative 
has kindled him with a deſire of viſiting the High- 
lands, after having already ſeen a great part of 


Europe. You muſt receive him as a friend, and 


when you have directed him to the curioſities of 
Edinburgh, give him inſtructions and recommend- 


ations for the reſt of his journey. I am, dear Sit, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 
June 24, 1777 Sam. JohxsOx.“ 
: . : 

Johnſon's benevolence to the unfortunate was, I 
am confident, as ſteady and active as that of any of 
thoſe who have been moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
for that virtue; Innumerable proofs of it I have 
no doubt will be for ever concealed- from mortal 
eyes. We may, however, form ſome judgement of 
it, from the many and very various inſtances which 
have been diſcovered. One which happened in 
the courſe of this ſummer is remarkable from the 
name and connection of the perſon who was the 
object of it. The circumſtance to which 1 allude 
Ty | 5 
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is aſcertained by two letters, one to Mr. Langton, 
and another to the Reverend Dr. Vyſe, rector of 
Lambeth, ſon of the reſpectable clergyman at 
Lichfield, who was contemporary with Johnſon, and 
in whoſe father's family Johnſon had the happineſs 
of being kindly received in his early years. 


Dr. Jon xs oN to BENNET Lawoyes, 20. 


c DEAR SIR, 


ce I nave lately been much diſordered by a 
difficulty of breathing, but am now better. I 
hope your houſe is well. 

« You know we have been talking lately of St. 
Croſs, at Wincheſter ; I have an old acquaintance 
whoſe diſtreſs makes him very deſirous of an hoſ- 
pital, and I am afraid I have not ſtrength enough 
to get him into the Chartreux. He is a painter, 
who never roſe higher than to get his immediate 
living, and from that, at eighty-three, he is diſ- 
abled by a flight ſtroke of the palſy, ſuch as does 
not make him at all helpleſs on common occaſions, 
though his hand is not ſteady enough for his art. 

« My requeſt is, that you will try to obtain a 
promiſe of the next vacancy, from the Biſhop of 
Cheſter. It is nat a great thing to aſk, and J hope 
we ſhall obtain it. Dr. Warton has promiſed ta 
favour him with his notice, and I hope he may 
end his days in peace. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


6 June 29, 1777» SAM. Johxsox.“ | 
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To the Reverend Dr. Vo at 1 


«SIR, 


I pour not but you will readily forgive 
me for taking the liberty of requeſting your aſſiſt. 
ance in recommending an old friend to his Grace 
the Archbiſhop, as Governour of the Charter. 
houſe. 


ce His name is De Groot; he was born at 


Glouceſter ; I have known him many years, He 


has all the common claims to charity, being old, 
poor, and infirm, in a great degree. He has like- 
wiſe another claim, to which no ſcholar can refuſe 
attention; he is by ſeveral deſcents the nephew of 
Hugo Grotius; of him, from whom perhaps 
every man of learning has learnt ſomething. Let 
it not be ſaid that in any lettered country a nephen 
of Grotius aſked a charity and v was refuſed. 1 am, 
reverend Sir, 
ce Your moſt humble ſervant, 
* July 9, 77. | Sau. Jounyon.. 


od. 


Rev ah, VysE to Mr. BosWELL. 


<SIR, 

« I nave ſearched in vain for the letter 

which I ſpoke of, and which I wiſhed, at your de- 
fire, to communicate to you. It was from Dr, 


Johnſon, to return me thanks for my application 
to Archbiſhop Cornwallis in favour of poor De 


Groot. He rejoices at the ſucceſs it met with, and 
is laviſh in the praiſe he beſtows upon his favourite, 


Hugo Grotius. I am really ſorry that 1 cannot 
6 | V 


Lambeth, June 9, 1777 
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Dx. JOHNSON. 
find this letter, as it is worthy of the writer. That 
which I ſend you encloſed ? is at your ſervice. 
is very ſhort, and will not perhaps be thought of 
any conſequence, unleſs you ſhould judge proper 
to conſider it as a proof of the very humane part 
which Dr. Johnſon took in behalf of a diſtreſſed 
and deſerving perſon. I am, Sir, 

68 Fes moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


* 15 1. 


Dr. Johxsox to Mr. Fowane Durv. 


4811, 


« To the collection of Engliſh Poets, 1 
have recommended the volume of Dr. Watts to 
be added ; his name has long been held by me in 
veneration, and I would not willingly be reduced 
to tell of himonly that he was born and died. Yet 
of his life I know very little, and therefore muſt 
paſs him in a manner very unworthy of his cha- 
racer, unleſs ſome of his friends will favour me 
with the neceſſary information; many of them 
muſt be known to you; and by your influence, 
perhaps I may obtain ſome inſtruction : My.plan 
does not exact much; but I wiſh to diſtinguiſh 
Watts, a man who never wrote but for a good 
purpoſe. Be pleaſed to do for me what you can, 
Jam, Sir, i 229 | 
Sr « Your humble ſervant, 

Bolt. Court, Fleet-ſtreet, SaM. Joanson.” 
July 7. 777. 


9 The preceding letter. 
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Mr. Nairne. 


TH E 1FE O F 


2 Dr SAMUEL Jonn5on. | | 
te My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 15, 1777, 


* THE fate of poor Dr. Dodd made a di 
mal impreſſion upon my mind. 
* * 85 25 * * 

ce I had ſagacity enough to divine that you wrote 
his ſpeech to the Recorder, before ſentence was 
pronounced. I am glad you have written ſo much 
for him; and 1 hope to be favoured wich an exach 
liſt of the ſeveral pieces when we meet. 

&« | received Mr. Seward as the friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, and as a gentleman recommended 
by Dr. Johnſon to my attention. I have intro- 
duced him to Lord Kames, Lord Monboddo, and 
He is gone to the Highlands with 
Dr. Gregory; when he returns I ſhall do more for 


him. 


&« Sir Allan Maclean has carried that heh of 


his cauſe, of which we had good hopes: the Pre- 
ſident and one other Judge only were againſt him. 
I wiſh the Houſe of Lords may do as well as the 
Court of Seſſion has done. But Sir Allan has not 
the lands of Broles quite cleared by this judgement, 


till a long account is made up of debts and intereſts 


on the one fide, and rents on the other. 
however, not much afraid of the balance. 

« Macquarry's eſtates, Staffa and'all, were ſold 
yeſterday, and bought by a Campbell. I fear he 
will have little or r nothing left out t of the E 
WF 


1 am, 


«I ſend 
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| Dx. JOHNSON. 

« ] ſend you the caſe againſt the negro, by Mr. 
Cullen, ſon to Dr. Cullen, in oppoſition to Mac- 
kurin's for liberty, of which you have approved. 
Pray read this, and tell me what you think as a 
if Politician, as well as a Poet, upon the ſubject. 

« Be ſo kind as to let me know how your time 
is to be diftributed next autumn. I will meet you 
at Mancheſter, or where you pleaſe ; but I wiſh 
as WF you would complete your tour of the cathedrals, 
ch and come to Carliſle, and I will accompany you a 
ct pare of the way humewards. Iam ever, 
« Moſt faithfully yours, 
JAMES BOSWELL,” 


To Janes KS 24. 
th % DEAR SIR, - 


or ce YOUR notion E che* neceſſity of an 

early 1 interview is very pleaſing to both my va- 
of. W nity and tenderneſs. I ſhall, perhaps, come to 
e- Il Carliſle another year; but my money has not held 
n. out fo well as it uſed to do. I ſhall'go to Aſh- 
he WW bourne, and I purpoſe to make Dr. Taylor invite 
ot MW you. If you live awhile with me at his houſe, we 
it; ¶ hall have much time to ourſelves, and our ſtay will 
ſts WW be no expence to us or him. I ſhall leave London, 
m, the 28th; and after ſome ſtay at Oxford and 
ME Lichfield, ſhall probably come to Aſhbourne about 
Id che end of your Seffion, but of all this you ſhall 
he FW have notice. Be ſatisfied we will meet ſome- 
iſe Nohere. 

What paſſed 8 me and poor Dr. * 
id vou ſhall know more fully when we meet. 

A 4 5 | 
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« Of lawſuits there is no end; poor Sir Allan 


—— 
unt. 68, muſt have another trial, for which, however, hi 


than of the Houſe of Lords. 


antagoniſt cannot be —_— blamed, having tw 
Judges on his fide. I am more bad of the debt 
It is ſcarcely to be 
imagined to what debts will ſwell, that are daily in- 
creaſing by ſmall additions, and how careleſsly in 
a ſtate "of deſperation debts are contracted. Poor 
Macquarry was far from thinking that when he ſold 
his iſlands he ſhould receive nothing. For what 
were they ſold? And what was their yearly value! 
The admiſſion of money into the Highlands wil 
ſoon put an end to the feudal modes of life, by 
making thoſe men landlords who were not chief, 
1 do not know that the people will ſuffer by the 


change; but there was in the patriarchal authority 


ſomething venerable and pleaſing. Every eye 
mult look with pain on a Campbell turning the 
Macquarries at will out of their ſedes avite, their 


-hereditary iſland. 


« Str Alexander Dick is the only Scotſman l. 
beral enough not to be angry that I could not find 
trees, where trees were not. I was much delighted 
by his kind letter. 

« I remember Raſay with too much pleaſure not 
to partake of the happineſs of any part of that 
amiable family. Our ramble in the iſlands hangs 


upon my Imagination, I can hardly help imagin- 
ing that we ſhall go again. 


travel again let us look better about us. 


« You have done right in taking your uncle's 
Some change in the form of life, give 
from 


houſc. 


Pennant ſeems to have 
ſeen a great deal which we did not ſce: When we 
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Dr. JOHNSON. 

ln rom time to time a new epocha of exiſtence. In 
his a new place there is ſomething new to be done, and 
two a different ſyſtem of thoughts riſes in the mind. I 
bs vi 1 could gather currants in your garden. Now 
be WM fit up a little ſtudy, and have your books ready at 
in- hand; do not ſpare a little money, to make your 
in WM habication pleaſing to yourſelf. 
or « ] have dined lately with poor dear I 
fold do not think he goes on well. His table is rather 
that I coarſe, and he has his children too much about 
ue?! him. But he is a very good man, 
wil WW Mrs. Williams is in the country to try. if ſhe 
by can improve her health; ſhe is very ill. Matters 
fs, W have come fo about that ſhe is in the country with 
the Wl very good accommodation; but age and ſickneſs, 
rity I and pride, have made her ſo peeviſh that I was 
eye Wforced to bribe the maid to ſtay with her, by a ſe- 


oy 


1777. 


— 


tat. 
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the I cret ſtipulation of half a crown a week over her 


heir I wages. 

Our club ended its ſeſſion about fl weeks ago. 
l. we now only meet to dine once a fortnight. Mr. 
find M Dunning, the great lawyer, is one of our members. 
ated The Thrales are well. f 

«] long to know how the Negro's cauſe will be 
not I decided. What is the opinion of Lord Auchin- 


his very juſt remark I hope will be conſtantly held in re- 


550 membrance by parents, who are in general too apt to indulge 
Sin- Wticir own; fond feelings for their children at the expence of 
have tleir friends, The common cuſtom of introducing them after 
n we {Weiner is highly injudicious. It is agreeable enough that they 


ould appear at any other time; but they ſhould not be ſuffered 
to poiſon the moments of feſtivity by attracting the attention of 
be company, and in a manner Eng them from politeneſs 
to ſay what _ do not n 


leck, 


80 
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leck, or Lord Hailes, or Lord Wenn } 


Etat. 68. am, dear Sir, 


« Your moſt affeQionate, &c. 
July 22, 1777. SAM. Jonnsqn,” 


r. JoansoN to Mrs. nnn 
Fc e 


« THOUGH I am well enough OY 
with the taſte of ſweetmeats, very little of the 
pleaſure which I received at the arrival of your Jar 
of marmalade aroſe from eating it. I received it 
as a token of friendſhip, as a proof of reconcili- 
ation, things much ſweeter than ſweetmeats, and 
upon this conſideration I return you, dear Madam, 
my fincereft thanks. By having your kindneſs 1 
think 1 have a double ſecurity for the continuance 
of Mr, Boſwell's, . which it is not to be expected 
that any man can long keep, when the influence of 
a lady fo highly and ſo juſtly valued operates againſt 
him. Mr. Boſwell will tell you that 1 was always 
faithful to your intereſt, and always endeavoured 
to exalt you in his eſtimation. You muſt now do 
the ſame for me. We muſt all help one another, 
and you muſt now conſider me, as, dear Madam, 

« Your moſt obliged, 1 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


July 22, 1777. Sam, Jonxsow.“ 


Mr. now zo Dr. Jonxsox. 
« My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, July 28, 1777- 


« THIS is the day on which you were 


to leave London, and I have been amuſing myſelf 
in the intervals of my law-drudgery, with figuring 


you 
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Da. JOHNSON. 
you in the Oxford poſt- coach. I doubt, however, 
if you have had ſo merry a journey as you and I 


had in that vehicle laſt year, when you made ſo 


much ſport with Gwyn, the architect. Incidents 
upon a journey are recollected with peculiar plea- 
ſure ; they are preſeryed in briſk ſpirits, and come 
vp again in our minds, tinctured with that gaiety, 
or at eaſt that animation with which we firſt per- 
ceived them.“ | © 
„ 

[I added, that ſomething. had occurred, which 
I was afraid might prevent me from meeting him; 
and that my wife had been affected with com- 


plaints which threatened a eonſümpeipn, but was 


now better. 1 


E 0 Jaws Boswzz., Hh 


© DEAR Sin, 


« Do not diſturb yourſelf about our inter- 
views; I hope we ſhall have many; nor think it 
any thing hard or unuſual, that your deſign of 
meeting me is imernipted. We have both en- 
dured greater evit, and have ne in to ex- 


pect. 


« Mrs. Boſwell's ines makes a more 1 


diſtref. Does the blood rife from her lungs or 
from her ſtomach ? From little veſſels broken in 
the ſtomach there is no danger. Blood from the 
lungs 1 IS, I believe, always frothy, as mixed with 
vind. Your phyſicians know very well what is to 


be done. The loſs nd ſuch a lady would, indeed, 
be 
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777. be very affliftive, and I h #: 

Ea. ry arte an ope ſne is in 10 daiget ll he 
tat. 68, Take care to keep her mind as eaſy as is poſſible, 

E have left Langton in London. "Hehasbealfiy |” 

down with the militia, and is again quiet at home, A 


talking to his little people, as; I ſuppoſe; you do 
ſometimes. Make my compliments to Miſs Ve. 
ronica. The reſt are too young for ceremony. 

te J cannot but hope that you have taken yo «© 
country-nhouſe at a very ſeaſonable time, and that 
it may conduce to reſtore, or eſtabliſh Mrs. Boſ. 


well's health, as well as provide room and exerciſe on 
for the young ones. That you and your lady may your 
both be happy, and long enjoy your happineſs, | dre 
the ſincere and earneſt wiſh of, dear Sir, he: 
« Your moſt, &c. perh 

« Oxford, Aug. 4, 1777, Sam. Jonnson.” HI cat 

Mr. BoswzLL 70 Dr. Jonxsox. - = 


[Informing him that my wife had comin toil chile 
grow better, ſo that my alarming apprehenſiom i frien 
were relieved ; and that I hoped to diſengage my-MW can 
ſelf from the other embarraſſment which had oc: old 
curred, and therefore requeſting to know particu may 


larly when he intended to be at wee ae 

: = muc 

| Ts Hans bonus, . "ah * 
0 Dran IR N rive 


« ] Ax this day come to Fr aud be 1 
have only to tell you, that Dr. Taylor ſays you hal | 
be welcome to him, and you know how welcome Fl 
you will be to me. Make haſte to let me known 
when you may be expected, 

| te Make 
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Dx. JOHNSON. 
« Make my compliments to Mrs. Boſwell, and 


Fit 
1774 


tell her, I hope we ſhall be at variance no mare. 72 bn = 


Jam, dear Sir, F 
« Your moſt hab IP Ss | 
6 Auguſt 30, 1777. TP Ane er 


To Janes Born, 20. 


« DEAR Six, | 


« ON Saturday 1 wrote a very mc letter, 
immediately upon my arrival hither, to ſhew you 
that I am not leſs deſirous of the interview than 
yourſelf, Life admits not of delays; when plea- 
ſure can be had it is fit to catch it: Every hour 
takes away part of the things that pleaſe us, and 
perhaps part of our diſpoſition to be pleaſed. When 
came to Lichfield, I found my old friend Harry 
Jackſon dead. It was a loſs, and a loſs not to be 
repaired, as he was one of the companions of my 
childhood. I hope we may long continue to gain 
friends, but the friends which merit or uſefulneſs 
can procure us, are not able to ſupply the place of 
old acquaintance, with whom the days of youth 
may be retraced, and thoſe images revived which 
gave the earlieſt delight. If you and I live to be 
much older, we ſhall take great delight in king 
over the Hebridean Journey... | 

© In the mean time it may not be amiſs to con- 


tive ſome other little adventure, but what it can 


be I know not; leave it, as Sidney ſays, 


To virtue, fortune, wine, and woman's breaſt! 


for 


—— älU—ꝛ— — — — 
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and, I fancy, will ſtay out till dinner. 


THE LIFE OF 
for I believe Mrs. Boſwell muſt have ſome part 
the conſultation. _ 

One thing you will like. The Doctor, fo fat 
as I can judge, is likely to leave us enough to our. 
ſelves. He was out to-day before I came don, 
1 have 
brought the papers about poor Dodd, to ſhow you, 
but you will ſoon have diſpatched them. 

« Before I came away I ſent poor Mrs. Wil. 
Hams into the country, very ill of a pituitous de. 
fluxion, which waſtes her gradually away, and 
which her phyſician declares himſelf unable to ſtop. 
I ſupplied her as far as could be defired, with' all 
conveniences to make her excurſion and abode 
pleaſant and uſeful. But I am afraid ſhe can only 
linger a ſhort time in a morbid ſtate of weaknek 
and pain. 

« The Thrales, little and great, are all well and 
purpoſe to go to Brighthelmſtone at Michaelmas. 
They will invite me to go with them, and perhaps 
I may go, but J hardly think I ſhall like to ſtay the 
whole time; but of futurity we know but little. 

« Mrs. Porter is well; but Mrs. Aſton, one ol 
the ladies at Stowhill, has been ſtruck with 1 
palſy, from which ſhe is not likely ever to-recover, 


How ſoon may ſuch a ſtroke fall upon us 


« Write to me, and let us know words we 1 
expect you. I am, dear Sir, 

te Your moſt humble it 

* Aſhbourne, Sept. 1, 1777 Sau. J ohνůTj&. 
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Da. JOHNSON. 
Mr. BosweLL to Dr. Joussox. f 


Edinburgh, Sept. 9, 1777. 

After informing him that I was to ſer out next 
day, in order to meet him at Aſhbourne :!—] ] 

have a preſent for you from Lord Hailes; the 
fifth book of © Lactantius, which he has publiſhed 
with Latin notes. He is alſo to give you. a few 
anecdotes for your © Life of Thomſon,” who I find 
was private tutor to the preſent Earl of Hadington, 
Lord Hailes's couſin, a circumſtance not men- 
toned by Dr. Murdoch. I have keen expecta- 
tions of delight fm 47 5 EO of the Ty Gn 
Poets. 

« I am ſorry for poor Mrs. Williams s fituation, 
You will, however, have the comfort of reflecting 
on your kindneſs to her. Mr. Jackſon's death, 
and Mrs. Aſton's palſy, are gloomy circumſtances, 
Yet ſurely we ſhould be habituated to the uncertainty 
of life and health. When my mind is unclouded 
by melancholy, I conſider the temporary diſtreſſes of 
this ſtate ofbeing, as“ light afflictions,“ by ſtretch- 
ing my mental view into that glorious after ex- 
itence, when they will appear to be as nothing. 
But preſent pleaſures and preſent pains muſt be 
(it, 1 lately read Raſſelas over with en 
ſatisfaction, | 


« Since you are deſirous to ber about Mac- 


quarry's ſale I ſhall inform you particularly, The 
gentleman who purchaſed Ulva is Mr. Campbell, 


tor of two-thirds of it, of which the rent was 1 561. 
Vor. II. 11 58. 1d. 


ok Auchnaba: our friend Macquarry was proprie- 
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THE LIFE OF 
58. 1d.3. This parcel was ſet up at 4,0691. 58. 10. 
but it ſold for no leſs than 5, 540l. The other 
third of Ulva, with the iſland of Staffa, belonged 
to Macquarry of Ormaig. Its rent, including that 
of Staffa, 83]. 128. 2d. ſet up at 21781. 168. 4d, 
— ſold for no leſs than 3, 540l. The Laird of Col 
wiſhed to purchaſe Ulva, but he thought the 


price too high. There may, indeed, be great im- 


provements made there, both in fiſhing and agri- 
culture; but the intereſt of the purchaſe- money 
exceeds the rent ſo very much, that I doubt if the 
bargain will be profitable. There is an iſland called 
Little Colonſay, of 101. yearly rent, which I am 
informed has belonged to the Macquarrys of Ul 
for many ages, but which was lately claimed by 
the Preſbyterian Synod of Argyll, in confequence 


of a grant made to them by Queen Anne. It is 


believed that their claim will be diſmiſſed, and 
that, Little Colonſay will alſo be fold for the ad- 
vantage of Macquarry's creditors. What think 
you of purchaſing this iſland, and endowing 4 
ſchool or college there, the maſter to be a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England? How veners 
ble would fuch an inſtitution make the name of 
DR. SaMutL JoHansoNn in the Hebrides! I Have, 


like yourſelf, a wonderful pleaſure in recollefting 


our travels in thoſe iſlands. The pleaſure is, | 
think, greater than it reaſonably ſhould be, conſi- 
dering that we had not much either of beauty or 
elegance to charm our imaginations, or of rude 
novelty to aſtoniſh. Let us, by all means, have 
another expedition, I ſhrink a little from our 
ſcheme 
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Da. JOHNSON. Gs 
id. heme of going up the Baltick . I am ſorry you 1777. 
ver I have already been in Wales; for I wiſh to fee it. . 58. 
ed Shall we go to Ireland, of which J have ſeen but 
hat I hitte? We ſhall try to ſtrike out a plan when we 
al. ae at Aſhbourne. I am ever 


0, « Your moſt faichful humble ſervant, 


th 

. 8 *Jauxs BOSWELL.” 

i- 43 

. 2 Tt appears that Johnſon, now in his ſixty- eighth year, was 


friouſly inclined to realiſe the project of our going up the Bal- 
the WM tick, which 1 had ſtarted when we were in the iſle of Sky; for he 
Ned Wi thus writes to Mrs, Thrale ; Letters, Vol. I. page 366 : 


am 
Jing * Aſhbourne, Sept. 13, 1777. 
60 BOSWELL, I believe, is coming. He talks of being 
| by WM tr: to day : I ſhall be glad to ſee him : but he ſhrinks from the 


ence Wl Baltick expedition, which, I think, is the beſt ſcheme in our 
It is MM power: what we ſhall ſubſtitute I know not, He wants to ſee 

and Wales; but, except the woods of Bachycraigh, what is there in 
355 Wales, that can fill the hunger of ignorance, or quench the thirſt 
a" of curioſity ? We may, perhaps, form ſome ſcheme or other 
hink but, in the phraſe of Hockley in the Hole, it is pity he has not a 
18 4 better bottom. 


cler- Such an ardour of mind, and vigour of enterprize, is admi- 
ner We at any age: but more particularly fo at the advanced pe- 
f nod at which Johnſon was then arrived, I am ſorry now that 
ne ag did not inſiſt on our executing that ſcheme. Beſides the other 
have, objects of curioſity and obſervation, to have ſeen my illuſtrious 
CtingWiiend received, as he probably would have been, by a Prince 
is, | bo eminently diſtinguiſhed for his variety of talents and acquiſi- 
tions as the late King of Sweden; and by the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
vhoſe extraordinary abilities, information, and magnanimity, 


ty O00 E:toniſh the world, would have afforded a noble ſubject for con- 
_rudeFMWcnplation and record. This reflection may poſſibly be thought 
have eo vifionary by the more ſedate and cold- blooded part of my 
ws traders ; yet I own, I frequently indulge it with an earneſt, un- 


nailing regret, 


"21s | To 
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Fe. 6g. To JaMEs BOSWELL, Eg. 


got 
Dax Sir, | dia 
« I RI TE to be left at Carliſle, as you di- C 


rect me; but you cannot have it. Your letter, Ml "= 
dated Sept. 6, was not at this place till this day, and 
Thurſday, Sept. 11; and I hope you will be here 
before this is at Carliſle*. However, what you Ml 9” 


have not going, you may have returning; and as lt 

I believe I ſhall not love you leſs after our inter. 8 

view, it will then be as true as it is now, that I ſet for, 

a very high value upon your friendſhip, and count 288 

your kindneſs as one of the chief felicities of my ſecc 

$i life. Do not fancy that an intermiſſion of writing the! 
0 is a decay of kindneſs. No man is always in a dif. tak 
ö poſition to write; nor has any man at all times fall 
| ö ſomething to ſay. pro! 
. « That diſtruſt which intrudes ſo often on yd ock 
| 1 mind is a mode of melancholy, which, if it be the 1 
4 buſineſs of a wiſe man to be happy, it is fooliſh to er 
100 indulge ; and if it be a duty to preſerve our facul. rat 
| g ties entire for their proper uſe, it is criminal. Suſ- at 
10 picion is very often an uſeleſs pain. From that, EY 
10 and all other pains, I wiſh you free and ſafe; for! kno 
N am, dear Sir, grie 
[ e Moſt affectionately yours, % 
[ny Aftivourne Sept. 11, 1777. Sam. JoRHxSO N. . 
j . fond 
; On Sunday evening Sept. 14, I arrived 2 *_s 
f a 


i : Aſhbourne, and drove directly up to Dr. Taylor's 


3 It ſo happened, The letter was forwarded to my houſe # 
Edinburgh, 
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red at 
aylor's 


houſe at 


door 


DR. JOHNSON, 
door. Dr. Johnſon and he appeared before I had 
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got out of the poſt-chaiſe, and welcomed me cor- tat. 68. 


dially. | 

] "01d them that I had travelled all the preceding 
night, and gone to bed at Leek, in Staffordſhire ; 
and that when J roſe to go to church in the after- 
noon, I was informed there had been an earth- 
quake, of which, it ſeems, the ſhock had been 
felt in ſome degree, at Aſhbourne, JokxNsox. 
« Sir, it will be much exaggerated in popular talk: 
for, in the firſt place, the common people do not 
accurately adapt their thoughts to the objects; nor, 
ſecondly, do they accurately adapt their words to 
their thoughts: they do not mean to lie; bur, 
taking no pains to be exact, they give you very 
falſe accounts. 
proverbial. If any thing rocks at all, they fay it 
rocks like a cradle; and in this way they go on.” 


The ſubject of grief for the loſs of relations and 


friends being introduced, I obſerved that it was 
ſtrange to conſider how ſoon it in general wears 
away. 


known of a perſon who had endeavoured to retain 
grief. He told Dr. Taylor, that after his Lady's 
death, which affected him deeply, he. rg/olved that 
the grief, which he cheriſhed with a kind of ſacred 
fondneſs, ſhould be laſting ; but: that he found he 
could not keep it long. Joanson. © All grief for 
vhat cannot in the courſe of nature be helped, ſoon 
wears away; in ſome ſooner, indeed, in ſome 


khere there is madneſs, ſuch as will make a man 


L13 


A great part of their language is 


Dr. Taylor mentioned a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood. as the only inſtance he had ever 


ater; but it never continues very long, unleſs 


have 
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THE LIFE OF 
have pride ſo fixed in his mind, as to imagine him. 


e ſelf a King; or any other paſſion in an unreaſon. 


able way: for all unneceſſary grief is unwiſe, and 
therefore will not be long retained. by a ſound mind. 
If, indeed, the cauſe of our grief is occaſioned by 
our own miſconduct, if grief is mingled with re- 
morſe of conſcience, it ſhould be laſting.” Bos- 
WELL. © But, Sir, we do not approve of a man 
who very ſoon forgets the loſs of a wife or a friend.” 
Jounson. © Sir, we diſapprove of him, not be- 
cauſe he ſoon forgets his grief ; for the ſooner it is 
forgotten the better, but becauſe we ſuppoſe, that 
if he forgets his wife or his friend ſoon, he has not 
had much affection for them.“ 


I was ſomewhat diſappointed in finding that the 
edition of the Engliſn Poets, for which he was to 
write Prefaces and Lives, was not an undertaking 
directed by him; but that he was to furniſh a Pre- 
face and Life to any poet the bookſellers pleaſed, 
J aſked him if he would do this to any dunce's 
works, if they ſhould aſk him. Joanson. © Yes, 
Sir; and ay he was a dunce.” My friend 


ſeemed now not much to reliſh raking of this 
edition. 


On Monday, September 15, Dr. Johnfon ob- 
ſerved, that every body commended ſuch parts of 
his “ Journey to the Weſtern Iſlands,” as were in 
their own way, * For inſtance, (ſaid he,) Mr. 
Jackſon (the all-knowing) told me, there was 
more good ſenſe upon trade in it, than he ſhould 
hear in the Houſe of Commons in a year, except 


from Burke, Jones commended the part which 
treats 


* 


Dx. JOHNSON. 
treats of language; Burke that which deſcribes the 


inhabitants of mountainous countries.“ 
After breakfaſt, Johnſon carried me to ſee the 
garden belonging to the ſchool of Aſhbourne, 
which is very prettily formed upon a bank, riſing 
gradually behind the houſe. The Reverend Mr. 
Langley, the head maſter, accompanied us. 
While we fat baſking in the ſun upon a ſeat 
here, I introduced a common ſubject of complaint, 
the very ſmall ſalaries which many curates have, 
and I maintained, © that no man ſhould be in- 
veſted with the character of a clergyman, unleſs 
he has a ſecurity for ſuch an income as will enable 
him to appear reſpectable; that, therefore, a 
clergyman ſhould not be allowed to have a curate, 
unleſs he gives him a hundred pounds a year; if 
he cannot do that, let him perform the duty him- 
ſelf.” JokxsoN. © To be ſure, Sir, it is wrong 
that any clergyman ſhould be without a reaſonable 
income; but as the church revenues were ſadly 
diminiſned at the Reformation, the clergy who 


have livings cannot afford, in many inſtances, to 


give good falaries to curates, without leaving 
themſelves too little; and, if no curate were to be 
permitted, unleſs he had a hundred pounds a year, 
their number would be very ſmall, which would 
be a diſadvantage, as then there would not be ſuch 
choice in the nurſery for the church, curates being 
candidates for the higher eccleſiaſtical offices, ac- 
cording to their merit and good behaviour.” He 
explained the ſyſtem of the Engliſh Hierarchy ex- 
ceedingly well. © It is not thought fit (ſaid he) 
to truſt a man with the care of a pariſh, tilt he has 

5 $a < given 
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given proof as a curate that he ſhall deſerve ſuch a 
This is an excellent zheory; and if the 
practice were according to it, the Church of Eng- 


land would be admirable indeed. However, as | 


have heard Dr. Johnſon obſerve as to the Univer. 
ſities, bad practice does nor infer that the conflitu- 


tion is bad. 


We had with us at dinner 1 of Dr. Tay- 
lor's neighbours, good civil gentlemen, who ſeemed 
to underſtand Dr. Johnſon very well, and not to 
conſider him in the light that a certain perſon did, 
who being {truck, or rather ſtunned by his voice 
and manner, when he was afterwards aſked what 


he thought of him, anſwered, „He's a tremend- 


ous companion.“ 

Johnſon told me, that Taylor was a very 
ſenſible acute man, and had a ſtrong mind; that 
he nad great activity in ſome reſpects, and yet ſuch 


a fort of indolence, that if you ſhould put a pebble 


upon his chimney-piece, you would find it there, 
in the ſame ſtate, a year afterwards.” 

And here is the proper place to give an account of 
Johnſon's humane and zealous interference in behalf 
of the Reverend Dr. William Dodd, formerly 
Prebendary of Brecon, and chaplain in ordinary to 
his Majeſty; celebrated as a very popular preacher, 
an encourager of charitable inſtitutions, and au- 
thour of a variety of works, chiefly theological, 
Having unhappily contracted expenſive habits of 
living, - partly occaſioned by licentiouſneſs of man- 
ners, he in an evil hour, when preſſed by want of 


money, and dreading an expoſure of his circum- 


ſlances, forged a bond of which he attempted to 
avail 


avail 
ſelf \ 
amoi 
who 
to fa 
he hi 
warn 
gene 
taker 
dreac 
forge 


Dx. JOHNSON. 

avail himſelf to ſupport his credit, flattering him- 
ſelf with hopes that he might be able to repay its 
amount without being detected. The perſon, 
whoſe name he thus raſſily and criminally preſumed 
to falſifyr, was the Earl of Cheſterfield, to whom 
he had been tutor, and who, he perhaps, in the 
warmth of his feelings, flattered himſelf would have 
cenerouſly paid the money in cafe of an alarm being 
taken, rather than ſuffer him to fall a victim to the 
dreadful conſequences of violating the law againſt 
forgery, the molt dangerous crime in a commer- 
cial country; but the unfortunate divine had the 
mortification to find that he was miſtaken. His 
noble pupil appeared againſt him, and he was n 
tally convicted. 

Johnſon told me that Dr. Dodd was very little 
acquainted with him, having been but once in his 
company, many years previous to this period 
(which was preciſely the ſtate of my own acquaint- 
ance with Dodd ;) but in his diſtreſs he bethought 
himſelfof Johnſon's perſuaſive power of writing, if 
haply it might avail to obtain for him the royal 
mercy. He did not apply to him directly, but, 
extraordinary as 1t may ſeem, through the late 
Counteſs of Harrington, who wrote a letter to 
Johnſon, aſking him to employ his pen in favour 
of Dodd. Mr. Allen, the printer, who was John- 
ſon's landlord and next neighbour in Bolt-courr, 
and for whom he had much kindneſs, was one of 
Dodd's friends, of whom, to the credit of hu- 
manity be it recorded, that he had many who did 
not deſert him, even after his infringement of the 
law had reduced him to the ſtate of a man under 

ſentence 
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ſentence of death. Mr. Allen told me that he 


A. 65. carried Lady Harrington” s letter to Johnſon, that 


Speech to the Recorder of London,” 


Johnſon read ir walking up and down his chamber, 
and ſeemed much agitated, after which he ſaid, 
« ] will do what I can;—” and certainly he did 
make extraordinary exertions. 

' He this evening, as he had obligingly promi 
in one of his letters, put into my hands the whole 
ſeries of his writings upon this melancholy occa- 
fion, and I ſhall preſent my readers with the ab- 
ſtract which I made from the collection; in doing 
which I ſtudied to avoid copying what had ap- 


peared in print, and now make part of the edition 


of © Johnſon's Works,” publiſhed by the Book- 
ſellers of London, but taking care to mark John- 
ſon's yariations in ſome of the pieces there ex- 
hibited. 


Dr. Johnſon wrote in the firſt place, Dr. Dodd's 


Old-Bailey, when ſentence of death was about to 
be pronounced upon him. 

He wrote alſo “The Convict's Addreſs to his 
unhappy Brethren,” a ſermon delivered by Dr. 
Dodd, in the chapel of Newgate. According to 
Johnſon's manuſcript it began thus after the text, 
What ſhall I do to be ſaved 9 Theſe were the 
words with which the keeper, to whoſe cuſtody Paul 
and Silas were committed by their proſecutors, 
addreſſed his priſoners, when he ſaw them freed 
from their bonds by the perceptible agency of di- 
vine favour, and was, therefore, irreſiſtibly con- 
vinced that they were not offenders againſt the 
laws, but martyrs to the truth.“ 


Dr. 


at the 


Vain, 


with 


ce 


; | 


Ir, 


Ds. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnſon was ſo good as to mark for me 
with his own hand, on a copy of this ſermon which 
is now in my poſſeſſion, ſuch paſſages as were 
added by Dr. Dodd. They are not many : Who- 
ever will take the trouble to look at the printed 
copy, and attend to what I mention, will be . 
fied of this. | 

There is a ſhort introduction by Dr. Dodd, ad 
he alſo inſerted this ſentence, © You ſee with what 
confuſion and diſhonour I now ſtand before you; 
—no more in the pulpit of inſtruction, but on this 
humble feat with yourſelves.” The xotes are en- 
urely Dodd's own, and Johnſon's writing ends at 
the words, ce the thief whom he pardoned on the 
croſs.” What follows was ſupplied by Dr. Dodd 
himſelf. 

The other pieces mentioned by Johnſon in FE 
above-mentioned collection, are two letters, one 
to the Lord Chancellor Bathurſt, (not Lord North, 
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as is erroneouſly ſuppoſed,) and one to Lord 


Mansfield ;—A Petition from Dr. Dodd to the 
King ;—A Petition from Mrs. Dodd to the 
Queen ;—Obſervations of ſome length inſerted in 
the news-papers, on occaſion of Earl Percy's hav- 
ing preſented to his Majeſty a petition for mercy to 
Dodd, ſigned by twenty thouſand people, but all in 
vain, He told me that he had allo written a pe- 


tition from the city of London; “ but (ſaid he, 


with a ſignificant ſmile) they mended it. 


in favour of Dr. Dodd,” I now preſent it to my readers, with 
ſuck 


The 


Having unexpectedly, by the favour of Mr. Stone, of Lon-. 
don Field, Hackney, ſeen the original in Johnſon's hand-writ- 
ng, of The Petition of the City of London to his Majeſty, 


8 
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The laſt of theſe articles which Johnſon wrote is 
ce Dr. Dodd's laſt ſolemn Declaration,“ which he 
left with the ſheriff at the place of execution. Here 
alſo my friend marked the variations on a copy of 
that piece now in my poſſeſſion. Dodd inſerted, 
56 never knew or attended to the calls of frugality, 
or the needful minuteneſs of painful economy ;” 
and in the next ſentence he introduced the words 
which I diſtinguiſh by Talicks; © My life for ſome 
few unhappy years paſt has been dreadfully erroneous,” 
Johnſon's expreſſion was hypocritical ; but his re- 
mark on the margin is © With this he ſaid he 
could not charge himſelf.“ 


ſuch paſſages as were omitted, incloſed in crotchets, and the ad. 
ditions or variations marked in Italicks. 
„That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying under 


ſentence of death iz your Maje/ty's gaol of Newgate, for the 


crime of forgery, has for a great part of his life ſet a uſeful and 
laudable example of diligence in his calling, [and as we have 
reaſon to believe, has exerciſed his miniſtry with great fidelity 
and efficacy, ] which, in many inſtances, has . the mit 
happy ect. 

That he has been the firſt inſtitutor, [or] and a very earneſt 
and active promoter of ſeveral modes of uſeful charity, and 
[that] therefore [he] may be conſidered as having been on many 


occaſions a benefaQor to the publick. 
[That when they conſider his paſt life, they are willing to 


ſuappoſe his late crime to have been not the conſequence of 
habitual depravity, but the ſuggeſtion of ſome ſudden and vio- 
lent temptation. } 

That] Your Petitioners therefore conſidering his caſe, 
as in ſome of its circumſtances unprecedented and peculiar, 
and encouraged by your Majeſty's known clemency, [they] moſt 
humbly recommend the ſaid William Dodd to { his] your Ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracious conſideration, in hopes that he will be 
found not altogether [unfit] zuqvorthy to ſtand an example of 
royal mercy.“ 


Having 


DR. JOHNSON. 
Having thus authentically ſettled what part of 
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the « Occaſional Papers, concerning Dr. Dodd's — 63. 


miſerable ſituation, came from the pen of Johnſon, 
| ſhall proceed to preſent my readers with my re- 
cord of the unpubliſhed writings relating to that 
extraordinary and intereſting matter. 

I found a letter ta Dr. Johnſon from Dr. Dodd, 
May 23, 1777, in which <Fhe Convict's * 
ſeems clearly to be meant: 

« ] am ſopenetrated, my ever dear Sir, with a 
ſenſe of your extreme benevolence towards me, 
that ] cannot find words equal to the ſentiments of 

my heart. # 


« You are too converſant in the Jerks to 4 


the ſlighteſt hint from me, of what infinite utility 


the Speech“ on the aweful day has been to me. I 
experience, every hour, ſome good effect from it. 
I am ſure that effects ſtill more ſalutary and im- 
portant, muſt follow from your kind and intended 
favour, I will Iabour—Gop being my helper,—to 
do juſtice to it from the pulpit.” I am ſure, had 1 
your ſentiments conſtantly to deliver from thence, 
in all their mighty force and Posen not a ſoul 
could be left unconvinced and unperſuaded. 
* * * * * * X * 

He added, © May Goo Aumionry bleſs and 
reward, with his choiceſt comforts, your philan- 
thropick actions, and enable me at all times to 
expreſs what I feel of the high and uncommon 
obligations which I owe to the fir man in our 
times.“ 


His Speech at the Old- Bailey, when found guilty. 
| On 
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On Sunday, June 22, he writes, begging Dy, 


1 Jobnſon- s aſſiſtance in nn a ſupplicatory let- 


ter to his Majeſty: 

« If his Majeſty could be moved of his royal 
clemency to ſpare me and my family the horrours 
and ignominy of a public death, which the publick 
itſelf is ſolicitous to wave, and to grant me in ſome 
ſilent diſtant corner of the globe, to paſs the re- 
mainder of my days in penitence and prayer, I 
would bleſs his clemency and be humbled.” 

This letter was brought to Dr. Johnſon when in 
church. He ſtooped down and read it, and wrote, 


when he went home, the following letter for Dr, 
Dodd to the King: 


"5 Ih, 

« MAY it not offend your Majeſty, that 
the moſt miſerable of men applies himſelf to your 
clemency, as his laſt hope and his laſt refuge; that 
your mercy is moſt earneſtly and humbly implored 
by a clergyman, whom your Laws and Judges 


have condemned to the horrour and ignominy of 


a publick execution. 

« I confeſs the crime, and own the enormity of 
its conſequences, and the danger of its example. 
Nor have I the confidence to petition for impu- 
nity ; but humbly hope, that publick ſecurity may 
be eſtabliſhed, without the ſpectacle of a clergy- 
man dragged through the ſtreets, to a death of 
infamy, amidſt the derifion of the profligate and 
profane; and that juſtice may be ſatisfied with 


irrevocable exile, perpetual diſgrace, and hopeleſs 


Penury, 
| cc My 


et | 
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Sir, 


Da. JOHNSON. 
et My life, Sir, has not been uſeleſs to mankind. 
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have benefited many. But my offences againſt tat. 68. 


Gop are numberleſs, and I have had little time for 
repentance. Preſerve me, Sir, by your preroga- 


tive of mercy, from the neceſſity of appearing un- 


prepared at that tribunal before which Kings and 
Subjects muſt ſtand at laſt together. Permit me 
to hide my guilt in ſome obſcure corner of a fo- 
reign country, where, if I can ever attain confi- 
dence to hope that my prayers will be heard, they 
ſhall be poured with all the fervour of -gratitude 
for the life and happineſs of your Majeſty. I am, 
Sir, | | | 


« Your Majeſty's, &c.“ 
Subjoined to it was written as follows ; 


20 Dr. Dov. 
« IT ks | . 
« I posr ſeriouſly enjoin you not to let it 
be at all known that I have written this letter, and 
to return the copy to Mr. Allen in a cover to me. 


1 hope I need not tell you, that I with it ſucceſs. — 
But do not indulge hope. — Tell nobody.” 


It happened luckily that Mr. Allen was pitched 
on to aſſiſt in this melancholy office, for he was a 
great friend of Mr. Akerman, the keeper of New- 
gate. Dr. Johnſon never went to ſee Dr. Dodd. 
He ſaid to me, © it would have done him more 
harm, than good to Dodd, who once expreſſed a 
deſire to ſee him, but not earneſtly,” 

3 
| Dr. 


oy 


$ 
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of a friend, ſome intercourſe with him, and I am 


THE LIFE OF 
Dr. Johnſon, on the 20th of June, wrote the 


To the Right Honourable CHARLES Jae 


Sa 


« SINCE. the conviction 501 e 
tion of Dr. Dodd, I have had, by the intervention 


ſure 1 ſhall loſe nothing in your opinion by ten- 
derneſs and commiſeration. Whatever be the 
crime, it is not eaſy to have any knowledge of the 
delinquent, without a wiſh that his life may be 
ſpared ; at leaſt when no life has been taken away IW ſhe 
by him. I will, therefore, take the liberty of it. 
ſuggeſting ſome reaſons for which I wiſh this un- the 
happy being to eſcape the utmoſt rigour of his cle! 
ſentence. hin 
« He is, ſo far asI can . the firſt cler- J tair 
gyman of our church who has ſuffered publick ex- and 
ecution for immorality; and I know not whether iſ but 
it would not be more for the intereſt of religion to bee 
bury ſuch an offender in the obſcurity of perpetual IM of. 
exile, than to expoſe. him in a cart, and on the the 
gallows, to all who for any reaſon | are enemies to his 
the clergy. | Wit 
« The ſupreme power has, in all ages, wy ſome II aſſi 
attention to the voice of the people; and that voice the 
does not leaft deſerve to be heard, when it calls cid 
out for mercy. There is now a very general de- Ha 
fire that Dodd's life ſhould be ſpared. More is I ſtra 
not withed ; and, perhaps, this is not too much to luec 
be granted. beit 
6. 


the 


. 


ee If you, Sir, have any opportunity of enforcing 
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theſe reaſons, you may, perhaps, think them worthy Tut. 68. 


of conſideration: but whatever you determine, I 


moſt reſpectfully intreat that you will be pleaſed 
to pardon for this intruſion, Sir, 


« Your moſt obedient | 
© And moſt humble ſervant, - 


SAM. JoHNSOx.“ 


It has been confidently circulated, with invidi- 
ous remarks, that to this letter no attention what- 
ever was paid by Mr. Jenkinſon, now Lord 
Hawkeſbury ; and that he did not even deign to 
ſhew the common civility of owning the receipt of 
it, I could not but wonder at ſuch conduct in 
the noble Lord, whoſe own character and juſt 
elevation in life, I thought, muſt. have impreſſed 
him with all due regard for great abilities and at- 
tainments. As the ſtory had been much talked of, 
and apparently from good authority, I could not 
but have animadverted upon it in this work, had it 
been as was alledged ; but from my earneſt love 
of truth, and having found reaſon to think that 
there might be a miſtake, I preſumed to write to 
his Lordſhip, requeſting an explanation ; and it is 
with the ſincereſt pleaſure that I am enabled to 
aſſure the world, that there is no foundation for it, 


the fact being, that owing to ſome neglect, or ac- 


cident, Johnſon's letter never came to Lord 
Hawkeſbury's hands. I ſhould have thought it 
ſtrange indeed, if that noble Lord had underva- 
lved my illuſtrious friend; but inſtead of this 


being the caſe, his Lordſhip, in the very polite. 


Vor, II. Mm anſwer 
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anſwer with which he was pleaſed immediately to 
honour me, thus expreſſes himſelf :—< I have al- 
ways reſpected the memory of Dr. Johnſon, and 
admire his writings ; and I frequently read many 
parts of them with Pleakute and great improve- 
ment.“ 

All applications for the Royal Mercy having 
failed, Dr. Dodd prepared himſelf for death; and, 
with a warmth of gratitude, wrote to Dr. Johnſon 
as follows: 


ce June 25, Miluight 

6 AC CEPT, thou great and good heart, 

my earneſt and fervent thanks and prayers for all 
thy benevolent and kind efforts in my behalf.— 
Oh! Dr. Johnſon ! as I ſought your knowledge 
at an early hour in life, would to heaven I had 


cultivated the love and acquaintance of fo exeel- 


lent a man -I pray Gop moſt ſincerely to bleſs 
you with the higheſt tranſports— the infelt ſatis- 
faction of humane and benevolent exertions !—And 
admitted, as I truſt I ſhall be, to the realms of 
bliſs before you, I ſhall hail Your arrival there 
with tranſports, and rejoice to acknowledge that 
you was my Comforter, my Advocate and my 
Friend! Gop be ever with you!“ 


Dr. Johnſon laſtly wrote to Dr. Dodd this ſo- 


lemn and ſoothing letter: 


To the Reverend Dr. . 
« Ear SIR, 
THAT which is appointed to all men is 


ne circumſtances, 
"= 


now coming upon you. 


attain 


CY — I 43 & — % 


18 


he 
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the eyes and the thoughts of men, are below the 
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notice of an immortal being about to ſtand the EXT. 


trial for eternity, before the Supreme Judge of 


heaven and earth. Be comforted : your crime, 


morally or religiouſly conſidered, has no very deep 
dye of turpitude. It corrupted no man's princi- 
ples ; it attacked no man's life. It involved only 
a temporary and reparable injury. Of this, and 
of all other ſins, you are earneſtly to repent ; and 
may Gop, who knoweth our frailty, and deſireth 
not our death, accept your repentance, for the ſake 
of his Son Jesvs CHRISH our Lord. 5 

« In requital of thoſe well- intended offices 
which you are pleaſed ſo emphatically to acknow- 
ledge, let me beg that you' make in your devo- 
tions one petition for my eternal welfare. I am, 
dear Sir, 

« Your affectionate ſervant, 


« June 26, 1777. SAM. JOHNSON,” 


Under the copy of this letter I found written, in 
Johnſon's own hand, © Next day, June 27, he was 
executed,” ke 

To conclude this intereſting epiſode with an uſe- 
ful application, let us now attend to the reflections 
of Johnſon at the end of the © Occaſional Papers,” 
concerning the unfortunate Dr. Dodd.“ Such 
vere the laſt thoughts of a man whom we have ſeen 
exulting in popularity, and ſunk in ſhame. For 
his reputation, which no man can give to himſelf, 
thoſe who conferred it are to anſwer, Of his pub- 
lick miniſtry the means of judging were ſufficiently 
attainable. He muſt be allowed to preach well, 

by Mm z whoſe 
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1777- Whoſe ſermons ſtrike his audience with forcible herb 
. conviction. Of his life, thoſe who thought it con. M to b. 
ſiſtent with his doctrine, did not originally form MW not 
falſe notions. He. was at firſt what he enden. wit! 
voured to make others; but the world broke down MW mer 
his reſolution, and he in time a to Ry He \ 
his own inſtructions, that 


« Let thoſe who are tempted to his faults, trem. MW ati: 
ble at his, puniſhment; and thoſe whom he im- MW fend 
preſſed from the pulpit with religious ſentiments, MW In t 
endeavour to confirm them, by conſidering the re- MW they 
gret and ſelf-abhorrence with which he reviewed in MW man 
priſon his deviations from rectitude.“ ing 

1 RN FT a | : N 

Johnſon gave us this evening, in his happy dif. W© men 
criminative manner, a portrait of the late Mr. of {© 
Fitzherbert, of Derbyſhire. © There was (ſaid MW with 
he) no ſparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbert ; but MW one 

I never knew a man who was ſo generally accept- }W twer 
. able. He made every body quite eaſy, over- offer 
powered nobody by the ſuperiority of his talents, ſcrib 
made no man think worſe of himſelf by being his MW Joh: 
rival, ſeemed always to liſten, did not oblige you grea 
to hear much from him, and did not oppoſe what tion 
you ſaid. Every body liked him; but he had no 7 
friend, as I underſtand the word, nobody with WW i ey. 
whom he exchanged intimate thoughts. People I rache 
were willing to think well of every thing about I Jebn 
him. A gentleman was making an affected rant, 


as many people do, of great feelings about * his ua: 

dear ſon, who was at ſchool near London; how of cor 

5 anxious he was leſt he might be ill, and what he Elegy 
would give to ſee him. Can't you (ſaid Fitz- hep 


herbert) 


DR. JOHNSON. „ 
herbert) take a poſt-chaiſe and go to him ?? This, 1777. 
to be ſure, finiſhed the affected man, but there was 1 
not much in it). However this was circulated as a 
wit for a whole winter, and I believe part of a ſum- 
mer too; a proof that he was no very witty man. 
He was an inſtance of the truth of the obſervation, 
that a man will pleaſe more upon the whole by ne- 
m. cative qualities than by poſitive ; by never of- 
m-: fending, than by giving a great deal of delight. 
ts, In the firſt place, men hate more ſteadily than 
re. they love; and if I have ſaid ſomething to hurt a 
in man once, I ſhall not get the better of this, by ſay- 

ing many things to pleaſe him.” 

Tueſday, September 16, Dr. Johnſon baving 
if. mentioned to me the extraordinary ſize and price 
Ar, of ſome cattle reared by Dr. Taylor, I rode out 
ad vith our hoſt, ſurveyed his farm, and was ſhown 
but MW one cow which he had fold for a hundred and 
pt- twenty guineas, and another for which he had been 
er · offered a hundred and thirty. Taylor thus de- 
nts, Ml {cribed to me his old ſchoolfellow and friend, 
his MW Johnſon: He is a man of a very clear head, 
you great power of words, and a very gay imagina- 
hat tion; but there is no diſputing with him. He will 


Dr. Giſborne Phyſician to his Majeſty's Houſehold, has oblig- 
vith Wl i g'y communicated to me a fuller account of this ſtory than had 
ple WU rached Dr. Johnſon, The affected Gentleman, was the late 
out John Gilbert Cooper, Eſq, authour of a Life of Socrates, and 
of ſome poems in Dodſley's collection. Mr. Fitzherbert found 
him one morning, apparently, in ſuch violent agitation, on ac- 
count of the indiſpoſition of his ſon, as to ſeem beyond the power 
how of comfort. At length, however, he exclaimed, < I'll write an 
t he Elegy.“ Mr. Fitzherbert being ſatisfied, by this, of the ſincerity 
it. of his emotions, ſlyly faid, © Had not you better take a poſt- 
Chaiſe and go and ſee him?” It was the ſhrewdneſs of the in- 
fnuation which made the ſtory be circulated, 


M m 3 not 
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1777- not hear you, and having a louder voice than you, 
Ein 68, muſt roar you down.” 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr. Johnſon to 
like the Poems of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour, 
which I had brought with me: I had been much 
pleaſed with them at a very early age; the im- 
preſſion ſtill remained on my mind: it was con- 
firmed by the opinion of my friend the Ho- 

- nourable Andrew Erſkine, himſelf both a good 
poet and a good critick, who thought Hamilton as 
true a poet as ever wrote, and that his not having 
fame was unaccountable. Johnſon, upon repeated 
occaſions, while I was at Aſhbourne, talked 
ſlightingly of Hamilton. He faid there was no 
power of thinking in his verſes, nothing that 
ſtrikes one, nothing better than what you gene- 
rally find in magazines; and that the higheſt 

| praiſe they deſerved was, that they were very well 
for a gentleman to hand about among his friends, 
He ſaid the imitation of Ne fit ancilla tibi amor, 
Sc. was too ſolemn ; he read part of it at the 
beginning. He read the beautiful pathetick ſong, 
ce Ah the poor ſhepherd's mournful fate,” and did 
not ſeem to give attention to what I had heen uſed 
to think tender elegant ſtrains, but laughed at the 
rhyme, in Scotch pronunciation, wiſhes and þ{uſhes, 
reading wyfes—and there he ſtopped. He owned 
that the epitaph on Lord Newhall was pretty well 
done. He read the Inſcription in a Summer- 
houſe.” and a little of the imitations of Horace's 
Epiſtles ; but ſaid, he found nothing to make him 
deſire to read on. When I urged that there were 
ſome good poetical paſſages in the book. Where 


6 (ſaid 


OH N S ON. 
(ſaid he) Fo you ag ſo large a collection Wa 
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ſome? I thought the deſcription of Winter might 1 Rs” 


obtain his approbation: 


« Sec Winter, from the frozen north, 
« Drives his iron chariot forth ! 
« His griſly hand in icy chains 


« Fair Tweeda's ſilver flood conſtrains,” c. 


He aſked why an © iron chariot ?” and ſaid © icy 
chains“ was an old image. I was ſtruck with the 
uncertainty of taſte, and ſomewhat ſorry that a 
poet whom I had long read with fandneſs, was not 
approved by Dr. Johnſon. I comforted myſelf 
with thinking that the beauties were too delicate 
for his robuſt perceptions. Garrick maintained 
that he had not a taſte for the fineſt productions of 
genius: but I was ſenſible, that when he took the 
trouble to analyſe critically, he generally convinced 
us that he was right. 

In the evening, the Reverend Mr. Seward, of 
Lichfield, who was paſſing through Aſhbourne 
in his way home, drank tea with us. Johnſon de- 
ſcribed him thus :—<© Sir, his ambition is to be a 
fine talker; ſo he goes to Buxton, and ſuch places, 
where he may find companies to liſten to him. 
And, Sir, he is a valetudinarian, one of thoſe who 
are always mending themſelves. I do not know 
amore diſagreeable character than a valerudinarian, 
who thinks he may do any thing that is for his 
eaſe, and indulges himſelf in the groſſeſt free- 
doms: Sir, he brings himſelf to the ſtate of a hog 
in a ſtye.“ 


Mm 4 : gs Dr, 
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Dr Taylor's noſe happening to bleed, he ſaid, 


— —— 
tat. 68, it was becauſe he had omitted to have himſelf 


blooded four days after a quarter of a year's inter- 
val. Dr. Johnſon, who 'was a great dabbler in 
Phyſick, diſapproved much of periodical bleed. 
ing. © For (ſaid he) you accuſtom yourſelf to 
an evacuation which Nature cannot perform of 
herſelf, and therefore ſhe cannot help you, ſhould 


you, from forgettulneſs or any other cauſe, omit 
it; ſo you may be ſuddenly ſuffocated. You may 


accuſtom yourſelf to other periodical evacuations, 
becauſe ſhould you omit them, Nature can ſup. 
ply the omiſſion ; ; but Nature cannot open a vein 
to blood you.” —< J do not like to take an eme- 
tick, (faid Taylor,) for fear of breaking ſome 
ſmall veſſels.” “ Poh! (faid Johnſon) if you 


have ſo many things that will break, you had bet- 


ter break your neck at once, and there's an end 
on't. You will break no ſmall veſſels,” (blowing 
with high deriſion.) 


I mentioned to Dr. Johnſon, that David Hume's 
perſiſting in his infidelity, when he was dying, 
ſhocked me much. Jonunson. * Why ſhould it 
ſhock you, Sir? Hume owned he had never read 
the New Teſtament with attention. Here then 
was a man who had been at no pains to inquire 
into the truth of religion, and had continually 
turned his mind the other way, It was not to be 
expected that the proſpect of death would alter his 
way of thinking, unleſs Gop ſhculd ſend an angel 
to ſet him right,” I faid, I had reaſon to believe 
that the thought of annihilation gave Hume no 


pain JoansoNn. © It was not ſo, Sir, He had 


a vanity 


= - — — — 
— —— — — — — 
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a vanity in being thought eaſy. It is more proba- 
ble that he ſhould aſſume an appearance of eaſe, 
than that ſo very improbable a thing ſhould be, 

as a man not afraid of going (as, in ſpite of his 
deluſive theory, he cannot be ſure but he may go,) 
into an unknown ſtate, and not being uneaſy at 
leaving all he knew. And you are to conſider, 
that upon his own principle of annihilation he had 
no motive to ſpeak the truth.” The horrour of 
death which I had always obſerved in Dr. Johnſon, 
appeared ſtrong to-night. I ventured to tell him, 
that 1 had been, for moments of my life, not 
afraid of death ; therefore I could ſuppoſe another 
man in that ſtate of mind for a conſiderable ſpace 
of time. He ſaid, „he never had a moment in 
which death was not terrible to him.” He added, 
that it had been obſerved, that almoſt no man dies 


- 
1777. 
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tat. 63. 


in publick, but with apparent reſolution; from 


that deſire of praiſe which never quits us. I faid, 


Dr. Dodd ſeemed to be willing to die, and full of 


hopes of happineſs. -< Sir, (ſaid he,) Dr. Dodd 
would have given both his hands and both his legs 
to have lived. The better a man is, the more 
afraid 1s he of death, having a clearer view of in- 
finite purity,” He owned, that our being in an 
unhappy uncertainty as to our ſalvation, was myſte- 
rious ; and ſaid, © Ah! we muſt wait till we are 
in another ſtate of being, to have many things ex- 
plained to us.” Even the powerful mind of John- 
lon ſeemed foiled by futurity. But I thought, 
tzat the gloom of uncertainty in ſolemn religious 
ſpeculation, being mingled with hope, was yet 
more conſolatory than the emptineſs of infidelity. 
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A man can hve in thick air, but pariſhes: in an ex. 


| Tat. 68. hauſted receiver. 


Dr. Johnſon was much pleaſed with a remark 
which I told him was made to me by General 


Paoli: —“ That it 1s impoſſible not to be afraid 


of death; and that thoſe who at the time of dyi 
are not afraid, are not thinking of death, but of 
applauſe, or ſomething elſe, which keeps death 


out of their ſight: ſo that all men are equally 


afraid of death when they ſee it; only ſome have a 
power of turning their ſight away from it better 


than others.” 


On Wedneſday, September 17, Dr. Butter 
phyſician at Derby, drank tea with us; and it 
was ſettled that Dr. Johnſon and 1 ſhould go on 
Friday and dine with him. Johnſon ſaid, “ I'm 
glad of this.” He ſeemed weary of the uniformity 
of life at Dr. Taylor's. 
| Talking of biography, I ſaid, in writing a life 
a man's peculiarities ſhould be mentioned becauſe 
they mark his character. Joanson. © Sir, there 
is no doubt as to peculiarities: the queſtion is, 
whether a man's vices ſhould be mentioned ; for 
inſtance, whether it ſhould be mentioned that 
Addifon and Parnell drank too freely : for people 
will probably more eaſily indulge in drinking from 
knowing this; fo that more ill may be done by 
the example, than good by telling the whole truth.” 
Here was an inſtance of his varying from himſelf 
in talk; for when Lord Hailes and he ſat one 
morning calmly converſing in my houſe at Edin- 
burgh, I well remember that Dr. Johnſon main- 
tained, that © If a man is to write 4 Pancgyrict, 
he 
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he may keep vices out of ſight; but if he pro- 
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eſſes to write A Life, he muſt repreſent it really Fut. 68. 


2s it was: and when I objected to the danger of 
telling that Parnell drank to exceſs, he ſaid, that 


« jt would produce an inſtructive caution to avoid . 


drinking, when it was ſeen, that even the learning 


and genius of Parnell could be debaſed by it.” 


And in the Hebrides he maintained, as appears 
from my * Journals,“ that a man's intimate friend 
ſhould mention his faults, 1f he writes his life. 


He had this evening, partly, I ſuppoſe, from - 


the ſpirit of contradiction to his Whig friend, a 


violent argument with Dr. Taylor, as to the incli- 


nations of the people of England at this time to- 
wards the Royal Family of Stuart. He grew ſo 
outrageous as to ſay, * that, if England were fairly 
polled, the preſent King would be ſent away to- 
night, and his adherents hanged to-morrow.” 
Taylor, who was as violent a Whig as Johnſon was 
a Tory, was rouſed by this to a pitch of. bellow- 
ing. Hedenied, loudly, what Johnſon faid ; and 
maintained, that there was an abhorrence againſt 
the Stuart family, though he admitted that the 
people were not much attached to the preſent 
King*. JonnsoN. © Sir, the ſtate of the country 
is this: the people knowing it to be agreed on all 


. 3 of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 240. 

* Dr. Taylor was very ready to make this admiſſion, becauſe 
the party with which he was connected was not in power. 
There was then ſome truth in it, owing to the pertinacity of 
fatious clamour. Had he lived till now, it would have been 
poſſible for him to deny that his 1. poſiciſcs the warmeſt 


aliction of his people. 
hands 


— — — — — — 
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= Dy 68, to the crown, and there being no hope that he who 


bring it about. 


conſider, Sir, that there is nothing on the other 


-, TAME LIFL Or 
hands that this King has not the hereditary right 


has it can be reſtored, have grown cold and indif. 
ferent upon the ſubject of loyalty, and have no 
warm attachment to any King. They would not, 
therefore, riſk any thing to reſtore the exiled family, 
They would not give twenty ſhillings a piece to 
But, if a mere vote could do it, 
there would be twenty to one ; at leaſt, there would 
be a very great majority of voices for it. For, 
Sir, you are to conſider, that all thoſe who think a 
King has a right to his crown, as a raan has to his 
eſtate, which 1s the juſt opinion, would be for re- 
ſtoring the King who certainly has the hereditary 
right, could he be truſted with it; in which there 
would be no danger - now, when laws and every 
thing elſe are ſo much advanced; and every King 
will govern by the laws. And you muſt alſo 


ſide to oppoſe to this; for it is not alledged by any 
one that the preſent family has any inherent right: 
ſo that the Whigs could not have a conteſt between 
two rights.“ 

Dr. Taylor admitted, that if the . as to 
hereditary right were to be tried by a poll of the 
people of England, to be ſure the abſtract doctrine 
would be given in favour of the family of Stuart; 
but he ſaid, the conduct of that family, which 
occaſioned their expulſion, was ſo. freſh in the 
minds of the people, that they would not vote 
for a reſtoration. Dr. Johnſon, I think, was 
contented with the admiſſion as to the hereditary 
Tight, leaving the original point in diſpute, ” 

What 


| Da. JOHNSON: <2r , 

ht Ml what the people upon the whole would do, faking 1777. 
ho in right and affection; for he faid, people were Ln 
lif. afraid of a change, even though they think it right. 

no Dr. Taylor ſaid ſomething of the light founda- 
or, Ml tion of the hereditary right of the houſe of Stuart. 
ily. Sir, (ſaid Johnſon,) the houſe of Stuart ſucceed- 

to Ml ed to the full right of both the houſes of York and 
it, MW Lancaſter, whoſe common ſource had the undiſ- 
uld WW puted right. A right to a throne is like a right to 
'or, Wl any thing elſe. Poſſeſſion is ſufficient, where no 
k a MW better right can be ſhown. This was the caſe with 3 
his Wl the Royal Family of England, as it is now with | | 
re- the King of France: for as to the firſt beg inning : 
ary of the tight, we are in the dark.“ 


ere WM Thurſday, September 18. Laſt night Dr. 
ery Johnſon had propoſed that the cryſtal luſtre, or 
ing chandelier, in Dr. Taylor's large room, ſhould be | : | 
alſo WW lighted up ſome time or other. Taylor faid, it 
ther W ſhould be lighted up next night. © That will do ll 
any WW very well, (faid I,) for it is Dr. Johnſon's birth= X '1 
ht: day.“ When we were in the Ifle of Sky, John- * 
cen WF fon had deſired me not to mention his birth-day. | 
He did not ſeem pleaſed at this time that I men- | 
s to i tioned it, and ſaid (ſomewhat ſternly) © he would 
the 10 have the luſtre lighted the next day.“ 
rine Some ladies, who had been preſent yeſterday 
art; W when I mentioned his birth-day, came to dinner 
nich to-day, and plagued him unintentionally, by wiſhing 
the I him joy. 1 know not why he diſliked having his 
vote WF birth-day mentioned, unleſs it were that it remind- 
was ed him of his approaching nearer to death, of which 
tar/ I he had a conſtant dread, | 
VIZ, | 1 mens 
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THE LIFE OF 
I mentioned to him a friend of mine who wa 

formerly gloomy from low ſpirits, and much dif. 
treſſed by the fear of death, but was now uni 
placid, and contemplated his diſſolution without 
any perturbation. © Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ) this is 
only a diſordered imagination taking a different 
turn.” | | 

We talked of a collection being made of all the 
Engliſh Poets who had publiſhed. a volume of 
poems. Johnſon told me, © that a Mr. Coxeter, 
whom he knew, had gone the greateſt length to- 
wards this; having collected, I think, about five 
hundred volumes of poets whoſe works were little 
known ; but that upon his death Tom Oſborne 
bought them, and they were diſperſed, which he 
thought a pity, as it was curious to fee any ſeries 
complete; and in every volume of poems ſome- 
thing good may be found.” 


He obſerved, that a gentleman of eminence in 


literature had. got into a bad ſtyle of poetry of 
late. © He puts (ſaid he) a very common thing 
in a ſtrange dreſs till he does not know it himſelf, 
and thinks other people do not know it.” BOSwELI. 
© That is owing to his being ſo much verſant in 
old Engliſh Poetry.” Joanson. © What is that to 
the purpoſe, Sir? If I fay a man is drunk, and 
you tell me it is owing to his taking much drink, 
the matter is not mended. No, Sir, has 
For example ; he'd write 


thus: 


_« Hermit hoar, in ſolemn cell, 
« Wearing out life's evening gray.“ 


Gray 
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Gray evening is common enough; but evening gray 


he'd think MED well make out the 2 


ſtanza: 


Hermit hoar, in ſolemn cell, 
« Wearing out life's evening gray; 
« Smite thy boſom, ſage, and tell, 
© What is bliſs ? and which the way?“ 


Bow ELI. © But why ſmĩte his boſom, Sir?“ 
JouvsoN. © Why to ſhew he was in earneſt,” 


(ſmiling). He at an after period added the fol- 
lowing ſtanza: | 


00 Dan ſpoke; and ſpeaking ſigh'd ; 
_ « Scarce repreſs'd the ſtarting tear, 
" IO the ſmiling ſage reply'd— 
« — Come, my lad, and drink ſome beer“. 


As ſome of my readers may be gratified by reading the pro- 
zreſs of this little compoſition, I ſhall inſert it from my notes. 
„When Dr. Johnſon. and I were ſitting tete à tete at the Mitre 
tavern, May 9, 1978, he ſaid, Where is bliſs,” would be bet- 
ter, He then added a ludierous ftanza, but would not repeat its 
et I fhould take it down. It was ſomewhat as follows; the laſt 
ine I am ſure I remember: | 


© While I thus cried, 
0 ſeer, 

* The hoary | reply'd, 
0 Come, my lad, and drink ſome beer.“ 


© In ſpring, 1779, when in better humour, he made the ſecond 
ſtanza, as in the text. There was only one variation afterwards 
made vn my ſuggeſtion, which was changing Hoary in the third 
ine to ſmiling, both to avoid a ſameneſs with the epithet 1 in the 
irſt line, and to deſcribe the hermit in his pleaſantry. He was 
then very well pleaſed that I ſhould preſerve it,” 


I can- 
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THE LIFE ON 
J cannot help thinking the firſt ſtanza very good 
ſolemn poetry, as alſo the three firſt lines of the 
ſecond. Its laſt line is an excellent burleſque ſur. 
prize on gloomy ſentimental enquirers. And, 


perhaps, the advice is as good as can be given to 


a low-ſpirited diſſatisfied being.—< Don't trouble 
your head with ickly thinking : take a cup, and be 
merry.” 

Friday, September 19, after breakfaſt, Dr. John 
"Bu and I ſet out in Dr. Taylor's chaiſe to go to 
Derby. The day was fine, and we reſolved 10 
by Keddleſtone, the ſeat of Lord Scarſdale, that! 
might ſee his Lordſhip's fine houſe. I was ſtruck 
with the magnificence of the building; and the 
extenſive park, with the fineſt verdure, covered 
with deer, and cattle, and ſheep, delighted me. 
The number of old oaks, of an immenſe ſize, 
filled me with a ſort of reſpectful admiration: for 
one of them ſixty pounds was offered. The ex- 
cellent ſmooth gravel roads; the large piece of 
water formed by his Lordſhip from ſome ſmall 
brooks, with a handſome barge upon 1t ; the ve- 
nerable Gothick church, now the family chapel, 
Juſt by the houſe; in ſhort, the grand groupe of 
objects agitated and diſtended my mind in a molt 
agreeable manner. © One ſhould think (al I) 
that the proprietor of all this aut be happy.”— 
cc Nay, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon, ) all this excludes but one 
evil— poverty *,” 


Our 


When I mentioned Dr, Johnſon's remark to a lady of ad- 
mirable good ſenſe and quickneſs of underſtanding, ſhe obſerved, 
It is true, all this excludes only one evil; but how much good 

| doo 
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houſe- Keeper, a moſt diſtinct articulator, ſhewed 7 .. 68. 


us the houſe; which I need not deſcribe, as there 
is an account of it publiſhed in *Adams's Works 
in Architecture.“ Dr. Johnſon thought better of 
it to-day than when he füwit before; for he had 
lately attacked it violently,” ſaying, & It would 
do excellently for a town-hall. The large room 
with the pillars (ſaid he) would do for the Judges 
to fit in at the aſſizes; the circular room for a 
jury chamber and the room above for priſoners.“ 
Still he thought the large room ill lighted; and of 
no uſe but for dancing in; and the bed- chambers 
but indifferent rooms; and that the immenſe ſum 
which it coſt was injudiciouſly laid out. Dr. Tay- 
lor had put him in mind of · his appearing pleaſed 
wich the houſe. “ But (faid he) that was when 
Lord Scarſdale was preſent. Politeneſs obliges us 
to appear pleaſed with a man's works when he is 
preſent. No man will be ſo ill bred as to queſtion 
you. You may therefore pay compliments without 
ſaying what is not true. I ſhould ſay to Lord 
Scarſdale of his large room, My Lord, this is 
the moſt coſtly r room that 1 ever ſaw ;* which 1s 
true.“ $7 

Dre Manhingham, phyſician in Lendohy wha 
was viſiting at Lord Scarſdale's, accompanyed us 


does 1t let in — o this obſervation much raiſe has heen 
juſtly given. Let me then now do myſelf the honour to men- 
tion that the lady who made it was the late Margaret Montgo- 
merie, my very valuable wife, .and the very affectionate mother 
of my children, who, if they inherit her good qualities, will have 
no reaſon to complain of their lot, Dos magna arthur virtus. 
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my Lord himſelf, to whom Dr. Johnſon wa; 
known, appeared, and did the honours of the 
houſe. We talked of Mr. Langton. Johnſon, 
with a warm vehemence of affectionate regard, ex. 
claimed, © The earth does not bear a worthier 
man than Bennet Langton.” We ſaw a good many 
fine pictures, which I think are deſcribed in one of 
« Young's Tours.” There is a printed catalogue 
of them which the houſekeeper put into my hand; 
T ſhould like to view them at leiſure. I was much 


ſtruck with Daniel interpreting Nebuchadnezzar's 


dream by Rembrandt. We were ſhown a pretty 
large library. In his Lordſhip's dreſſing- room 
lay Johnſon's ſmall Dictionary : he ſhewed it to 
me, with ſome eagerneſs, ſaying, «© Look'ye! 
Quæ terra noftri non plens laboris. He. obſerved, 
alſo, Goldſmith's * Animated Nature ;” and faid, 
Here's our friend! The poor Doctor would have 
been happy to hear of this.” 

In our way, Johnſon ſtrongly expreſſed bis love 
of driving faſt in a poſt-chaiſe. © If (ſaid he) 1 
had no duties, and no reference to futurity, I 
would ſpend my life in driving briſkly in a poſt- 
chaiſe with a pretty woman ; but ſhe ſhould be 
one who could underſtand me, and would add 
ſomething to the converſation.” I obſerved, that 
we were this day to ſtop juſt where the Highland 
army did in 1745. Jonnson. © It was a noble 
BoswzLL. © I wiſh we could have an 


authentick hiſtory of it.“ Joanson., © If you 


were not an idle dog you might write it, by col- 
ting from every body what they can tell, and 


putting 


through many of the rooms, and ſoon afterward, 
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putting down your authorities. BosWELL, But 
could not have the advantage of it in my life- 
tine.” JoH So. You might have the ſatisfaction 
of its fame, by printing it in Holland; and as to 
profit, conſider how long it was before writing 
came to be confidered in a pecuniary view. Ba- 
retti ſays, he is the firſt man that ever received 
copy- money in Italy.“ I ſaid that I would endea- 
your to do what Dr. Johnſon fuggeſted;- and I 
thought that I might write ſo as to venture to pub- 


im my Hiſtory of the Civil War in Great- 


Britain in 1745 and 1746, . F N 
to go to a foreign preſsꝰ. 


When we arrived at Derby, Dr. Butter de. 


companied us to fee the manufactory of china 
there, I admired the ingenuity and delicate art 
with which a man faſhioned. clay into a cup, a 
ſaucer, or a tea-pot, while a boy turned round a 
wheel to givethe maſs rotundity. I thought this 
as excellent in its ſpecies of power, as making good 
verſes in its ſpecies. Yet I had no reſpect for this 


potter. Neither, indeed, has a man of any extent 
of thinking for a mere verſe-maker, in whoſe num 


bers, however perſect, there is no poetry, no 
mind. The china was beautiful, but Dr. Johnſon 
juſtly obſerved it was too dear; for that he could 


have veſſels of ſilver, of che min, apdheap as 


what were here made of 1 Ab e alone 


J am how w bappy to . that Mr, 1 Home, who 
vas himſelf gallantly in the field f for the reigning family, in that 
intereſting warfare, but is generous endu to do juſtiee to the 
ther EI is T an account "_ age 
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felt a pleaſure in walking about Derby ſuch 4 


Fer. 58. I always have in walking about any town to which 


T am not accuſtomed. There is an immediate 
ſenſation: of novelty ; and one ſpeculates on the 
way in which life is paſſed in it, which, alchough 
there is a ſameneſs every where upon the whole, is 
yet minutely diverſified. The minute diverſitie 
in every thing are wonderful. Talking of ſhaving 
the other night at Dr. Taylor's, Dr. Johnſon fa 
« Sir, of a thouſand ſhavers, two do not ſhave ſo 
much alike as not to be diſtinguiſhed.” I thought 
this not poſſible, till he ſpecified ſo many of the 
varieties in ſhaving ;—holding the razor more or 
leſs perpendicular ;—drawing long or ſhort 
ſtrokes ;— beginning at the upper part of the face, 
or the under ;—at the right ſide or the leſt fide, 
Indeed, when one conſiders what variety of ſounds 
can be uttered by the wind- pipe, in the compaſs df 
a very ſmall aperture, we may be convinced hoy 
many degrees of IE there may be in mw 
plication of a razor. L 
We dined with Dr. Butzoi, whoſ dy. is 1 
ter of my couſin Sir John Douglas, whoſe grand- 
ſon is. now preſumptive heir of the noble family of 
Queenſberry. Johnſon and he had à good deal 
of medical converſation. Johnſon ſaid, he had 
qſomewhere or other given an account of- D.. 
Nichols's diſcourſe g = Medicd."? He 
told us © that whatever a man's diſtemper Was, 
Dr. Nichols would hot attend him as a phyſician 
if his mind was not at.caſe ; for he believed that no 
medicines would have any influence. He once 


attended a man in trade, upon whom he ſound none 
of 
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of the medicines he preſcribed had any effect; he 
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aſked the man's wife privately whether his affairs F Mme: BRL.” 


were not in a bad way? She ſaid no. He conti- 
nued his attendance ſome time, ſtill without ſuc- 
ces. At length the man's wife told him, ſhe had 
diſcovered that her huſband's affairs were in a bad 
way, When Goldimith was dying, Dr. Turton 
faid to him, © Your pulſe is in greater diſorder than 
it ſhould be, from the degree of fever which you 
have: is your mind at eaſe? Soldſmith an- 
ſwered it was not.“ ; T4. 
After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to ſee 

the filk-mill which Mr. John Lombe had * had a 
patent for, having brought away the contrivance 
from Italy. I am not very converſant with me- 
chanicks ; but the ſimplicity of this machine, and 
its multiplied operations, ſtruck me with an agree- 
able ſurprize. I had learnt from Dr. Johnſon, 
during this interview, not to think with a dejected 
indifference of the works of art, and the pleaſures 


conſider ſuch indifference as a failure of reaſon, 
morbidneſs of mind; for happineſs ſhould be cul- 
tivated as much as we can, and the objects which 
are inſtrumental to it ſhould be ſteadily conſidered 
as of importance, with a reference not only to our- 
ſelves, but to multitudes in ſucceſſive ages. Though 
it is proper to value ey parts, as 


See Hutton's Hiſtory of Derby, a book which is deſervedly 
eſteemed for its information, accuracy, and good narrative. 


Indeed the age in which we live is eminently diſtinguiſhed by 
topographical excellence, 


'Nn 3 ee Sands 


of life, becauſe life is uncertain and ſhort; but to 
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eaſy or not, ſeems of no conſequence ; yet this may 


THE LIFE Or | 
ee Sands make the mountain, moments make the 
of 44 3 


yet we muſt contemplate, collectively, to have a juſt 
eſtimation of objects. One moment's being un. 


be thought of the next, and the next, and ſo on, 


till there is a large portion of miſery. - In the ſame. 


way one muſt think of happineſs, of learning, of 
friendſhip. We cannot tell the preciſe moment 
when friendſhip is formed. As in filling a veſſel 
drop by dropthere is at laſt a drop which makes it 
run over; fo in a ſeries of kindneſſes there is at laſt 
one which makes the heart run over. We muſt not 
divide objects of our attention into minute- parts, 
and think ſeparately of each part. It is by con- 
templating a large maſs of human exiſtence, that 
a man, while he ſets a juſt value on his own life, 
does not think of his death as annihilating all that 
is great and pleaſing in the world, as if actually 
contained in his mind, according to Berkeley's re- 
verie. If his imagination be not ſickly and 
feeble, it © wings its diſtant way” far beyond him. 
ſelf, and views the world in unceaſing activity of 
every ſort. It muſt be acknowledged, however, 
that Pope's plaintive reflection, that all things 
would be as gay as ever, on the day of his death, is 
natural and common. We are apt to transfer to 
all around us our own gloom, without conſidering 
that at any given point of time there is, perhaps, 
as much youth and gaiety in the world as at an- 
other. Before I came into this life, in which! 
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have had ſo many pleaſant ſcenes, have not thou- 


pened, and have not families been in grief for their 
neareſt relations? But have thoſe diſmal circum- 
ſtances at all affected me ? Why then ſhould the 
gloomy ſcenes which I experience, or which I 
know, affect others? Let us guard againſt ima- 
gining that there is an end of felicity upon earth, 
when we ourſelves grow old, or are unhappy. 

1 Dr. Johnſon told us at tea, that when ſome of 
Dr. Dodd's pious friends were trying to conſole 
n bim by ſaying that he was going to leave © a 
> vretched world,” he had honeſty enough not to 
or Join in the cant: — * No, no (ſaid he,) it has been 
6, Navery agreeable world to me.” Johnſon added, 
« I reſpect Dodd for thus ſpeaking the truth; for, 
at to be ſure, he had for ſeveral years enjoyed a life of 
e, gent voluptuouſneſs.“ 


at He told us, that Dodd's city friends ſtood by 


Il him ſo, that a thouſand pounds were ready to be 
ce. given to the gaoler, if he would let him eſcape. 
d He added, that he knew a friend of Dodd's, who 
n. vualked about Newgate for ſome time on the eve- 
of ning before the day of his execution, with five 
er, hundred pounds in his pocket, ready to be paid to 
a of the turnkeys who could get him out: but 
is it was too late; for he was watched with much 
to circumſpection. He ſaid, - Dodd's friends had an 
ng image of him made of wax, which was to have 
been left in his place; and he believed it was car- 
n. ed into the priſon. 


1 Johnſon diſapproved of Dr. Dodd's leaving the 


world perſuaded that The Convict's Addreſs to 


Nna4 his 
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his unhappy Brethren,” 
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was of his own writing, 
« But, Sir, (ſaid I,) you contributed to the decep. 
tion; for when Mr. Seward expreſſed a doubt to you 
that it was not Dodd's own, becauſe it had a great 
deal more force of mind im it than any thing known 
to be his, you anſwered, — Why ſhould you think 
ſo? Depend upon it, Sir, when a man knows he 
is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his 
mind woncerfully,” JonNsoN. © Sir, as Dodd 
got it from me to paſs as his own, while that could 
do him any good, there was an implied promiſe that 
I ſhould not own it. To own it, therefore, would 
have been telling a he, with the addition of breach 
of promiſe, which was worſe than ſimply telling a 
he to make 1t be believed it was Dodd's. Be- 
{ides, Sir, I did not directiy tell a lie: I left the 
matter uncertain, Perhaps I thought that Seward 
would not believe it the leſs to be mine for what! 
faid ; but | would not put it in his power to lay 1 
had owned it.“ 

He praiſed Blair's ſermons: * Yet,” ſaid he, 
(willing to let us ſee he was aware that faſhionable 
fame, however deſerved, is not always the moſt 
laſting,) © perhaps, they may not be re-printed 
after ſeven years; at leaſt not after Blair's 
death,” 

He ſaid, ©& Goldſmith was a plant that flowered 
late. There appeared nothing remarkable about 
him when he was young; though when he had 
got high in fame, one of his friends began to re- 
collect ſomething of his being diſtinguiſhed 2 
College. Goldſmith in the ſame manner m_ 
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ected more of chat friend's early years, as he grew 
a greater man,” 

[ mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, he 
awaked every morning at four, and then for his 
health got up and alles in his room naked, with 
the window open, which he called taking an air 
ba:b; after which he went to bed again, and ſlept 
two hours more. Johnſon, who was always ready 
to bear down any thing that ſeemed to be exhibited 
with diſproportionate 1mportance, thus obſerved : 
« ] ſuppoſe, Sir, there is no more in it than this, 
he awakes at four, and cannot ſleep till he chills 


himfelf, and makes the warmth of the bed a orate « 
ful ſenſation.” | 


| talked of the difficulty of riſing in the morn- 
ing. Dr. Johnſon told me, © that the learned 
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Mrs. Carter, at that period when ſhe was eager 


in ſtudy, did not awake as early as ſhe wiſhed, 
and ſhe therefore had a contrivance, that, at a cer- 
tain hour, her chamber-light ſhould burn a ſtring 
to which a heavy weight was ſuſpended, which then 
fell with a ſtrong ſudden noiſe : this . rouſed her 
from ſleep, and then ſhe had no difficulty in get- 
ting up.” But I ſaid ht was my difficulty; and 
wiſhed there could be ſome medicine invented 
which would make one riſe without pain, which I 
never did, unleſs after lying in bed a very long 
time. Perhaps there may be ſomething in the 


{ſtores of Nature which could do this. I have 


thought of a pulley to raiſe me gradually ; but 
that would give me pain, as it would counteract 
my internal inclination. I would have fomething 
that can diſſipate the vis inertiæ, and give elaſticity 

ro 


— 
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to the muſcles. As I imagine that the human: 
body may be put, by the operation of other ſub. 
ſtances, into any ſtate in which it has ever been; 
and as I have experienced a ſtate in which riſing 
from bed was not diſagreeable, but eaſy, nay, ſome- 
times agrecable ; I ſuppoſe that this ſtate may be 
produced, if we knew by what. We can heat 
the body, we can cool it; we can give it tenſion 
or relaxation; and ſurely it is poſſible to bring it 
into a ſtate in which riſing from bed will not be a 


| Pain. | | 


Johnſon obſerved, that © a man ſhould take a 
ſufficient. quantity of ſleep, which Dr. Mead ſays 
is between ſeven and nine hours.” I told him, 
that Dr. Cullen ſaid to me, that a man ſhould not 
take more ſleep than he can take at once. Jonu- 
SON, © This rule, Sir, cannot hold in all caſes; 
for many people have their ſleep broken by ſick- 


neſs ; and ſurely, Cullen would not have a man to 


get up, after having ſlept but an hour. Such a 
regimen would ſoon end in a Jong ſteep" .” Dr. 


Taylor 


This regimen was, however, practiſed by Bifhop Ken, of 
whom Hawkins (not Sir John) in his Life of that venerable Pre. 
late, page 4, tells us, And that neither his ſtudy might be 
the aggreſſor on his hours of inſtruction, or what he judged his 
duty prevent his improvements; or both, his cloſet addreſſes to 
his Gop ; he ſtrictly accuſtomed himſelf to but one ſleep, which 
often obliged him to rife at one or two of the clock in the morn- 
ing, and ſometimes ſooner ; and grew ſo habitual, that it con- 
tinued with him almoſt till his laſt illneſs, And ſo lively and 
chearful was his temper, that he would be very facetious and 
entertaining to his friends in the evening, even when it was per- 
ceived that with difficulty he kept his eyes open _— 
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Taylor remarked, I think very juſtly, that * a 1777. 
man who does not feel an inclination to ſleep at the Etat. 68, 
ordinary time, inſtead of being ſtronger than other 
people, muſt not be well; for a man in health has + 
all the natural inclinations to eat, drink, and ſleep, 
in a ſtrong degree.” 

Johnſon adviſed me to-night not to refine in the 
education of my children, © Life (ſaid he) will 
not bear refinement: you muſt do as other peo- 
ple do.“ 

As we drove back to Aſhbourne, Dr. Johnſon 
recommended to me, as he had often done, to 
drink water only: * For (ſaid he) you are then 
ſure not to get drunk ; whereas if you drink wine 
you are never ſure.” I ſaid, drinking wine was 
a pleafure which I was unwilling to give up, 
« Why, Sir, (ſaid he,) there is no doubt that not 
to drink wine is a great deduction from life; but 
it may be neceſſary.” He however owned, that 
f. in his opinion a free uſe of wine did not ſhorten 
x WM life; and ſaid, he would not give leſs for the life 

of a certain Scotch Lord (whom he named) cele- 
of Wl brated for hard drinking, than for that of a ſober 
man. © But ſtay, (ſaid he, with his uſual intel- 
i. W ligence, and accuracy of enquiry,) does it take 
to much wine to make him drunk?“ I anſwered, 
ch WW © a great deal either of wine or ſtrong punch.” — 
„Then (faid he) that is the worſe.” I preſume 
nd to illuſtrate my friend's obſervation thus: © A 


%%% Ku Foote Et 


ad 

ers ſeemed to go to reſt with no other purpoſe than the refreſhing 

en and enabling him with more vigour and cheerfulneſs.to ſing his 

ed morning hymn, as he then uſed to do to his lute before he put 
on his cloaths, | 


fortreſs 


vp along time by ourſelves. 
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fortreſs which ſoon ſurrenders has its walls leſ 
ſhattered, than when a long and obſtinate reſiſtance 
is made.” 

I ventured to mention a perſon who was as 
violent a Scotſman as he was an Engliſhman ; and 
literally had the ſame contempt for an Engliſhman 
compared with a Scotſman, that he had for a 
Scotſman compared with an Engliſhman ; and that 
he would fay of Dr. Johnſon, © cc Damned raſcal! 
ro talk as he does of the Scotch.” This ſeemed, 
for a moment, © to give him pauſe.” It, per- 
haps, preſented his extreme prejudice againſt the 
Scotch in a point of view ſomewhat new to him, by 
the effect of contraſt. 

By the time when we returned to Aſhbourne, 
Dr. Taylor was gone to bed. Johnſon and I fat 


He was much diverted with an article which 1 
ſhewed him in the“ Critical Review“ of this year, 
giving an account of a curious publication, en- 
titled, © A Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by 
John Rutty, M. D.“ Dr. Rutty was one of the 
people called Quakers, a phyſician of ſome emi- 
nence in Dublin, and authour of ſeveral works. 
This Diary, which was kept from 1753 to 1775, 
the year in which he died, and was now publiſhed 
in two volumes octavo, exhibited, in the ſimpli- 


city of his heart, a minute and honeſt regiſter f 


the ſtate of his mind; which, though frequently 
Jaughable enough, was not more ſo than the hiſtory 


of many men would be, if recorded with equal 


fairneſs. 


The 


Revie 
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Ce 
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Reviewers: 


The following ſpecimens were extracted by the —.— 
tat. 68. 


« Tenth month, 1753. 
« 23. Indulgence in bed an hour too long. 
« Twelfth month, 17. An hypochondriack 


obnubilation from wind and indigeſtion. 


« Ninth month, 28. An over-doſe of whiſky. 

« 29. A dull, croſs, cholerick day. 

« Firſt month, 1757—22. A little ſwiniſh at 
dinner and repaſt. | 

« 31. Dogged on provocation. 

« Second month, 5. Very dogged or i 


« 14. Snappiſh on faſting. 


« 26. Curſed ſnappiſhneſs to thoſe under: me, 
on a bodily indiſpoſition. | | 

« Third month, 11. On a provocation, exer- 
ciſed a dumb reſentment for two W inen of 
ſcolding. ä 


« 22. Scolded too vehemently. 

* 23. Dogged again. 
Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and by 
dogged. 5 

Johnſon laughed heartily at this good Quietiſt's 
IE. condemning minutes; particularly at his men- 
tioning, with ſuch a ſerious regret, occaſional 
inſtances of“ ſwiniſbngſe in eating, and doggedneſs 
o& temper.'* He thought the obſcrvations of, the 
Critical Reviewers upon the importance of a man 
to himſelf fo i ingenious and ſo well expreſſed, chat 
J tall here introduc em, | 


-- ©: Ai 
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1777. After obſerving, that * There are few writ 
7 who have gained any reputation by recerditgihs 
own actions,” they ſay, 
« We may reduce the egotiſts to four claſie;, out o 
In the i we have Julius Cæſar: he relates hi Ml "9" * 
own tranſactions ; but he relates them with peculiar „Sir 
grace and dignity, and his narrative is ſupported No, 
by the greatneſs of his character and atchievement, MI + | 
In the ſecond claſs we have Marcus Antoninus: this imita 
Writer has given us a ſeries of reflections on his T1 
own life; but his ſentiments are ſo noble, his MI hibit 
morality ſo ſublime, that his meditations are uni. Ml in ** 
verſally admired. In the bird claſs we have ſome I ing i. 
others of tolerable credit, who have given import. onal 
ance to their own private hiſtory by an intermixture Wl Pr he 
of literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of their In 
own times: the celebrated Huetius has publiſhed I Itah) 
an entertaining volume upon this plan, De rebu Wl © ob 
ad eum pertinentibus. In the fourth claſs we have form 
the journaliſts, temporal and ſpiritual : Elias Wl 79% 
Aſhmole, William Lilly, George Whitefield, I br | 
| John Weſley, and a thouſand other old women Sir 
'S and fanatick writers of memoirs and meditations.” m 
| I mentioned to him that Dr. Hugh Blair, in his i 22 © 
| lectures on Rhetorick and Belles Lettres, which 1 
if IT heard him deliver at Edinburgh, had animad- bad 
| verted on the Johnſonian ſtyle as too pompous; W. 
il and attempted to imitate it, by giving a ſentence I cuqy : 
lf of Addiſon in © The Spectator, No. 411, in the Had, 
| | manner of Johnſon. When treating of the utility N ] 
if of the pleafures of imagination in preſerving us H Band. 
= from vice, it is obſerved of thoſe * who know not Wer « 
| . how to be idle and innocent,” that © their very firſt Wired 
{i ſtep . 


DR. JOHNSON. 


ſtep out of buſineſs is into vice or folly ;” which 
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Dr. Blair ſuppoſed would have been expreſſed in SR 


« The Rambler,” thus: © Their very firſt ſtep 
out of the regions of buſineſs is into the pertuba- 
tion of vice, or the vacuity of folly *.” Joansow. 
« Sir, theſe are not the words 1 ſhould have uſed. 
No, Sir; the imitators of my ſtyle have not hit 
it. Miſs Aikin has done it the beſt; for ſhe has 
imitated the ſentiment as well as the diction.“ 

I intend, before this work is concluded, to ex- 
hibit ſpecimens of imitation of my friend's ſtyle 
in various modes; ſome caricaturing or mimick- 
ing it, and ſome formed upon it, whether intenti- 


onally or with a degree of ſimilarity to it, of which, 


perhaps, the writers were not conſcious. _ 

In Baretti's Review, which he publiſhed in 
Italy, under the title of «© Frafta Letteraria, it 
is obſerved, that Dr. Robertfon the hiſtorian had 
formed his ſtyle upon that of * celebre Samuele 
Johnſon.” My friend himſelf was of that opinion; 
for he once ſaid to me, in a pleaſant humour, 
« Sir, if Robertſon's ſtyle be faulty, he owes it 
to me; that i is, having too many words, and thoſe 
too big ones.“ 

I read to him a letter which Land Monboddo 
had written to me, containing ſome critical re- 


When Dr, Blair publiſhed his . Lectures, he was invidi- 
ouſly attacked for having omitted his cenſure on Johnſon's ſtyle, 
and, on the contrary, praiſing it highly. But before that 
time Johnſon's Lives of the Poets“ had appeared, in which 
tis ſtyle was confiderably eaſier than when he wrote “ The 
Rambler,” It would, therefore, have been uncandid in Blair, 
hn ſuppoſing his criticiſm to ve been juſt, to have Pre- 
91 it. 


2 marks 
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marks upon the ſtyle of his * Journey to the ſupe 
Weſtern Iflands of Scotland.” His Lordſhip tentie 
praiſed the very fine paſſage upon landing at impc 
Icolmkill * ; but his own ſtyle being exceedingly for v 
dry and hard, he diſapproved of the richneſs df pand 
Johnſon's language, and of his frequent uſe of Ml And. 
metaphorical expreſſions. Jonnson. © Why, Sir, a gr: 
this criticiſm would be juſt, if in my ſtyle, ſuper: MW prop 
fluous words, or words too big for the thoughts, MW conv 
could be pointed out; but this 1 do not believe Ml rally 
can be done. For inſtance: in the paſſage which H 
Lord Monboddo admires, * We were now treading take 
that illuſtrious region, the word luftrious, con- but | 
tributes nothing to the mere narration; for the fact I me | 
__ be told withoue: it: but i it is not, therefore beca 


10 / | 91 ſon's 
3c WE were now eas that Adrian iſland, which wa WM thou: 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence fſayage hy 


clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge 
and the bleſſings of religion. To abſtract the mind from all more 
local emotion would be impoſſible, if it were endeavoured; and from 
would be fooliſh, if it were poſſible. Whatever withdraws uM the! 
from the power of our ſenſes, whatever makes the paſt, th 
diſtant, or the future, predominate over the preſent, advance 
us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and fron ſtirut 
my friends, be ſuch frigid philoſophy, as may conduct us, it. then 
different and unmoved, over any ground which has been dig 
nified by wiſdom, bravery, or virtue. The may is little to 
envied, whoſe patriotiſm would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whoſe piety would not grow warmer among it 
ruins of Iona.” 


Had our Tour produced ——_—_ elle but this ſublime paſſage 
the world muſt have acknowledged that it was not made in van 
Sir Joſeph. Banks, the preſent reſpectable Preſident of the Roy 


Society, told me, he was ſo much ſtruck on reading it, that lt 2 " 
claſped his hands together, and remained for ſome time in u "x 
attitude of ſilent admiration, | hg 


. ſuperfluous 
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ſuperfluous 3 ; Rog it wakes the mind to peculiar at- 
ip WM tention, where ſomerhing of more than uſual 
af importance i; to be preſented. © TNuftrious !'— 

ly WM for what? and then the ſentence proceeds to ex- 
of MW pand the circumſtances » connected with Tona, 
of And, Sir, as to metaphorical expreſſion, that is 
ir, a great excellence in ſtyle, when it is uſed with 
er: MW propriety, for it givcs you two ideas for one; 
its, MW conveys the meaning more luminouſly, and gene- 
ve rally with a perception of delight.“ 

ich He told me, that he had been aſked to under- 
ing WM take the new edition of the Brographia Britannica, 
on. MW but had declined it; which he afterwards ſaid to 
fat me he regretted. In this regret many will join, 
"6 MW becauſe it would have procured us more of John- 
ſon's moſt delightful ſpecies of writing; and al- 
though my friend Dr. Kippis has hitherto diſ- 
charged the taſk judiciouſly, diſtinctly, and with 


from a Separatiſt, it were to have been wiſhed that 
the ſuperintendance of this literary Temple of 
Fame, had been aſſigned to © a friend to the con- 
ſtitution in Church and State.” We ſhould not 
then have had it too much crowded with obſcure 
diſſenting teachers, doubtleſs men of merit and 
worth, but not quite to be numbered amongſt 
«the moſt eminent perſons who have flouriſhed in 
Great-Britain and Ireland *.” 


On 


In this cenſure which has been careleſsly uttered, I careleſsly 
Joined. But in juſtice to Dr, Kippis, who with that manly can- 
did good temper which marks his character, ſet me right, I 
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more impartiality than might have been expected 


. now with pleaſure retract it; and I defire it may be particularly 
10US) Vor. II. O0 obſerved | 
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On Saturday, September 20, after breakfaſt 


Fat. 68, when Taylor was gone out to his farm, Dr. John. 


fon and I had a ſerious converſation. by ourſelyes 
on melancholy and madneſs; which he was, | 
always thought, erroneouſly inclined to confound 


obſerved, as pointed out by him to me, that, The new lives of 
diſſenting Divines, in the four firſt volumes of the ſecond edition 
of the © Biographia Britannica, are thoſe of John Abernethy, 
Thomas Amory, George Benſon, Hugh Broughton the learned 
Puritan, Simon Browne, Joſeph Boyſe of Dublin, Thomas 
Cartwright the learned Puritan, and Samuel Chandler, Thy 
only doubt I have ever heard ſuggeſted 1s, whether there ſhould 
hare been an article of Dr. Amory, But I was convinced, and 
ain ſtill convinced, that he was entitled to one, from the reality 
of his learning, and the excellent and candid nature of his pc. 
rical writings. 

The new lives of clergymen of the church of England, in the 
ſame four volumes, are as follows: John Balguy, Edward Ben- 
tham, George Berkley Biſhop of Cloyne, William Berriman, 
Thomas Birch, William Borlaſe, Thomas Bott, James Bradley, 
Thomas Broughton, John Brown, John Burton, Joſeph Butler 
Biſhop of Durham, Thomas Carte, Edmund Caſtell, Edmund 
Chiſhull, Charles Churchill, William Clarke, Robert Clayton 
Biſhop of Clogher, John Conybeare Biſhop of Briſtol, George 
Coſtard, and Samuel Croxall, —* TI am not conſcious {ſays 
Dr. Kippis) of any partiality in conducting the work. I would 
not willingly inſert a Difſenting Minifter that does not juſtly de. 
ſerve to be noticed, or omit an eſtabliſhed clergyman that does. 
At the ſame time, I ſhall not be deterred from introducing Diſ- 
ſemers into the Biographia, when I am ſatisfied that they are 
eatizled to that diſtinction, from their writings, learning, and 
merit. 

Let me add that the expreſſion A friend to the Conſtitu - 
tion in Church and State,“ was not meant as any reflection 
upon this Reverend Gentleman, as if he were an enemy to the 


a conſtitution of his country, as eſtabliſhed at the revo- 


ution, but from my ſteady and avowed predilection for a Tory, 


was quoted from e“. Johnſon's Dictionary“ where that diſtinc- 


ion is ſo defined. 


together. 
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t, vgether. Melancholy, like “ great wit,” may 1777. 

n. be © near allied to madneſs ;”” but there is, in my 1 

N opinion, a diſtinct ſeparation between them. When 

1e talked of madneſs, he was to be underſtood as 

nd WW pcaking of thoſe who were in any great degree 
diturbed, or as it is commonly expreſſed, © trou- 

o bled in mind.“ Some of the ancient philoſophers 

held, that all deviations from right reaſon were 

ies MW madneſs ; and whoever wiſhes to ſee the opinions 

mas both of ancients and moderns upon this ſubject, 

The collected and illuſtrated with a variety of curious 

facts, may read Dr. Arnold's very entertaining 


lity work * | 
rac. WM Johnſon ſaid, © A madman loves to be with 
people whom he fears; not as a dog fears the laſh ; 


en. bur of whom he ſtands in awe.” I was ſtruck with 

un, the juſtice of this obſervation. To be with thoſe 
ley, of whom a perſon, whoſe mind is wavering and 

aer WF dejected, ſtands in awe, repreſſes and compoſes 

an uneaſy tumult of ſpirits, and conſoles him with 

* the contemplation of ſomething ſteady, and at 

ſays WM caſt comparatively great. 

ould He added, « Madmen are all ſenſual in the 

lower ſtages of the diſtemper. They are eager for 

D. cratifications to ſooth their minds, and divert their 

ae attention from the miſery which they ſuffer : but 
and WF when they grow very ill, pleaſure is too weak for 
tun. dem, and they ſeek for pain“. Employment, 
tion Sir, 


* © Obſervations on Inſanity,” by Thomas Arnold, M. D. 
revo-, Wl London, 1782. | | 

* We read in the Goſpels, that thoſe unfortunate perſons, 
ho were poſſeſſed with evil ſpirits, (which, after all, I think is 
ke moſt probable cauſe of madneſs, as was firſt ſuggeſted to me 
O02 "op 
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Sir, and hardſhips, prevent melancholy. I ſuppofe 
in all our army in America there was not one man 
who went mad.” i 
We entered ſeriouſly upon a queſtion of much and i 
importance to me, which Johnſon was pleaſed to they 
conſider with friendly attention. I had long com- nay, 
plained to him that I felt myſelf diſcontented in Ml rent: 
Scotland, as too narrow a ſphere, and that I wiſhed MW bute 
to make my chief reſidence in London, the great alloy 
icene of ambition, inſtruction, and amuſement:W imp: 
a ſcene, which was to me, comparatively ſpeaking, and 
a heaven upon earth. Joanson. © Why, Sir, I piet) 
never knew any one who had ſuch a ga for muc 
London as you have; end I cannot blame you for der! 
your wiſh to live there: yet, Sir, were I in your pern 
father's place, I ſhould not conſent to your ſettling now 
there; for I have the old feudal notions, and IM as f. 
ſhould be afraid that Auchinleck would be de- bett 
ferted, as you would ſoon find it more deſirable MW the 
to have a country-ſeat in a better climate. I own, ill cf | 
however, that to conſider it as a duty to reſide on mac 
a family eſtate is a prejudice; for we muſt con- Lai. 


mar 
by my reſpeRable friend Sir John Pringle,) had recourſe to yeat 
pain, tearing themſelves, and jumping ſometimes into the fire, ] 

ſometimes into the water, Mr. Seward has furniſhed me with : 
remarkable anecdote in confirmation of Dr. Johnſon's obſerrs fror 
tion. A tradeſman, who had acquired a large fortune in Lon-W on | 
don, retired from buſineſs, and went to live at Worceſter, H enq 
mind, being without its uſual occupation, and having nothing * 
(ſal 

elſe to ſupply its place, preyed upon itſelf, ſo that exiſtence va 
a torment to him. At laſt he was ſeized with the ſtone ; and ai Me! 
friend who found him in one of its ſevereſt fits, having expreſſ fror 
his concern, «*« No, no, Sir, (ſaid he,) don't pity me: what I mo 
now feel is eaſe, compared with that torture of mind fon cu 


which it relieves me,” 


ider 
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equally, and the produce of land is fold equally, Etat. 68. 


whether a great family reſides. at home or not; 
and if the rents of an eſtate be carried to London, 
they return again in the circulation of commerce; 
nay, Sir, we muſt perhaps allow, that carrying the 
rente to a diſtance is a good, becauſe it contri- 
butes to that circulation. "We muſt, however, 
allow, that a well-regulated great family may 
improve a neighbourhood in civility and elegance, 
and give an example of good order, virtue, and 


piety; and fo its reſidence at home may be of 


much advantage. But if a great family be diſor- 
derly and vicious, its reſidence at home 1s very 
pernicious to a neighbourhood. There is not 
now the ſame inducement to live in the country 
as formerly ; the pleaſures of ſocial life are much 
better enjoyed in town; and there is no longer in 
the country that power and influence in proprietors 
of land which they had in old times, and which 
made the country ſo agreeable to them. The 
Laird of Auchinleck now is not near ſo great a 
man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a hundred 

years ago.” | 
I told him, that one of my anceſtors never went 
from home without being attended by thirty men 
on horſeBack. Johnſon's ſhrewdneſs and ſpirit of 
enquiry were exerted upon every occaſion. ©« Pray 
(ſaid he,) how did your anceſtor ſupport his thirty 
men and thirty horſes, when he went at a diſtance 
from home, in an age when there was hardly any 
money in circulation? I ſuggeſted the ſame dif- 
ficulty to a friend, who mentioned Douglas's 
O03 going 
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1777. going to the Holy Land with a numerous train of 
i followers. Douglas could, no doubt, maintain 
followers enough while living upon his own lands, 

the produce of which ſupplied them with food; 

but he could not carry that food to the Holy Land; 

and as there was no commerce by which he could 

be ſupplied with money, how could he maintain 

them in foreign countries?“ N 

1 ſuggeſted a doubt, that if J were to reſide in fun 

London, the exquiſite zeſt with which I reliſhed it prot 

in occaſional viſits might go off, and I might grow >. 

tired of it. JoHNSON. © Why, Sir, you find no py 

man, at all intellectual, wha is willing to leave I een 


London. No, Sir, when a man 15 tired of Lon- cha 
don, he is tired of life; for there is in London of | 
all that life can afford,” m7 

To obviate his apprehenſion, that by ſettling in ws 
London I might deſert the ſeat of my anceſtors, 1 % 


aſſured him, that I had old feudal principles to a 
| degree of enthuſiaſm ; and that I felt all the dul- 155 
N cedo of the natale ſolum. I reminded him, that the 16 
Laird of Auchinleck had an elegant houſe, in front 


1 of which he could ride ten miles forward upon his = 
i own territories, upon which he had upwards of fix 6 
| hundred people attached to him ; that the family ; 
if | ſeat was rich in natural romantick beauties of I pad 


rock, wood, and water; and that in my “ morn , mil 

of life” J had appropriated the fineſt deſcriptions I ** 

ill in the ancient Claſſicks, to certain ſcenes there, 
i which were thus aſſociated in my mind. That of 
| when all this was conſidered, I ſhould certainly eq 
| pals a part of the year at home, and enjoy it the b 
more from variety „and from bringing with me 
a ſhare 
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a ſhare of the intellectual ſtores of the metropolis. 1777. 
He liſtened to all this, and kindly “ hoped it ttt. G. 
might be as I now ſuppoſed.” 

He faid, A country gentleman ſhould bring his 
lady to viſit London as ſoon as he can, that they 
may have agreeable topicks for converſation when 
they are by themſelves.” - 

As I meditated trying my fortune in Weſt- 
minſter Hall, our converſation turned upon the 
profeſſion of the law in England. Jonxsox. 
« You muſt not indulge too ſanguine hopes, ſhould 
you be called to our bar. I was told, by a very 
ſenſible lawyer, that there are a great many 
chances againſt any man's ſucceſs in the profeſſion | 
of the law; the candidates are ſo numerous, and 
thoſe who get large practice ſo few. He faid, it 
was by no means true that a man of good parts 
and application is ſure of having buſineſs, though, 
ke, indeed, allowed that if ſuch a man could but 
appear in a few cauſes, his merit would be known, 
and he would get forward ; but that the great riſk 
was, that a man might paſs half a life-time in the 
Caurts, and never have an opportunity of ſhewing 
his abilities 7,” 


7 Now, at the diſtance of twelve years ſince this converſation 
paſſed, the obſervation which. I have had an opportunity of 
making in Weſtmi.fker Hall, has convinced me, that, however 
true the opinion of Dr. Johnſon's legal friend may have been 
ſome time ago, the ſame certainty of ſucceſs cannot now be 
promiſed to the ſame diſplay of merit. The reaſons, however, 
of the rapid riſe of ſome, and the diſappointment of others 
equally reſpectable, are ſuch as it might ſeem invidious to men- 
tion, and would require a longer detail than would be proper for 
this work, 


Oo4 We 
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We talked of employment being abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to preſerve the mind from wearying and 


growing fretful, eſpecially in thoſe who have a 
tendency to melancholy; and I mentioned to him 


a ſaying which ſomebody had related of an Ame. 
rican ſavage, who, when an European was ex- 


patiating on all the advantages of money, put 
this queſtion: © Will it purchaſe occupation ?” 
Joanson. “ Depend upon it, Sir, this ſaying is too 
refined for a ſavage. And, Sir, money will pur- 
chaſe occupation; it will purchaſe all the conve- 
niencies of life ; 1t will purchaſe variety of com- 
pany ; it will purchaſe all forts of entertainment.” 
| I talked to him of Forſter's * Voyage to the 


South Seas,” which pleaſed me; but I found he 


did not like it.“ Sir, (ſaid he,) there is a great 
affectation of fine writing in it.” BosweLL. © But 
he carries you along with him.” 
Sir; he does not carry me along with him: he 
leaves me behind him: or rather, indeed, he ſets 
me before him; for he makes me turn over many 
leaves at a time.” 

On Sunday, September 12, we went to the 
church of Aſhbourne, which is one of the largeſt 
and moſt luminous that I have ſeen in any town 
of the ſame ſize, I felt great ſatisfaction in con- 
fidering that I was ſupported in my fondneſs of 
ſolemn publick worſhip by the general con- 
currence and munificence of mankind. 

Johnſun and Taylor were ſo different from each 
other, that I wondered at their preſerving an in- 


timacy. Their having been at ſchool and college 


together, might, in ſome degree, account for this; 
bu 


Jon NsON. © No, 
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but Sir Joſhua Reynolds has furniſhed me with a 


ſtronger reaſon; for Johnſon mentioned to him, 
that he had been told by Taylor he was to be his 
heir. I ſhall not take upon me to animadvert 
upon this; but certain it is, that Johnſon paid 
great attention to Taylor. He now, however, ſaid 
to me, © Sir, I love him; but I do not love him 
more; my regard for him does not increaſe. As 
it is ſaid in the Apocrypha, his talk is of bul- 
locks*:* I do not ſuppoſe he is very fond of my 
company. His habits are by no means ſufficiently 
clerical: this he knows that I ſee; and no man 
lixes to live under the eye of perpetual diſap- 
probation.” 

I have no doubt that a good many ſermons 
were compoſed for Taylor by Johnſon. At this 
time I found, upon his table, a part of one which 
he had newly begun to write: and Concio pro 
Toylcro appears in one of his diaries. When to 
theſe circumſtances we add the internal evidence 
from the power of thinking and ſtyle, in the col» 
lection which the Reverend Mr. Hayes has pub- 
lihed, with the fgnificant title of © Sermons /eft 


for publication by the Reverend John Taylor, 


LL. D.” our conviction will be complete. 

I, however, would not have it thought, that Dr. 
Taylor, though he could not write like Johnſon, 
(as, indeed, who could?) did not ſometimes 
compoſe ſermons as good as thoſe which we gene- 
rally have from very reſpectable divines. He 


Eccleſiaſtieus, chap. xxxviii. v. 25. The whole chapter 


may be read as an admirable illuſtration of the ſuperiority of 


cultivrated minds over the groſs and illiterate, 


ſhewed 
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1777- ſhewed me one with notes on the margin in John, 
Fug. 68. ſon's hand-writing; and I was preſent when he 
read another to Johnſon, that he might have his 
opinion of it, and Johnſon ſaid it was © very well.” 
Theſe, we may be fure, were not Johnſon's; for 
he was above little arts, or tricks of deception. 


Johnſon was by no means of opinion, that every #rell 
man of a learned profeſſion ſhould conſider it as I 
incumbent upon him, or as neceſſary to his credit, M I £ 
to appear as an author. When in the ardour of MW gare 
ambition for literary fame, I regretted to him one 1 5 


day that an eminent Judge had nothing of it, defi 
and therefore would leave no perpetual monument fam 
of himſelf to poſterity. © Alas, Sir, (ſaid Johnſon) Ml up! 
what a maſs of confuſion ſhould we have, if every civi 
Biſhop, and every Judge, every Lawyer, Phyſician, & 
and Divine, were to write books.“ WII 

I mentioned to Johnſon a reſpectable perſon of ver 
a very ſtrong mind, who had little of that tender- 2 i 
neſs which is common to human nature; as an ma. 
| inſtance of which, when I ſuggeſted to him that I Pol. 
he ſhould invite his ſon, who had been ſettled ten Ne 
hi years in foreign parts, to come home and pay him al 
4 a viſit, his anſwer was, „No, no, let him mind Il nels 


| his buſineſs.” Joanson. © I do not agree with c 
if him, Sir, in this. Getting money is not all a and 
I | man's buſineſs: to cultivate kindneſs is a valuable MW Foc 
[i part of the buſineſs of lite.” Ing 


| In the evening, Johnſon being in very good ſpirits, I hire 
| entertained us with ſeveral characteriſtical portraits. 

= ] regret that any of them eſcaped my retention his 
| and diligence. ' I found, from experience, that to wat 
collect my friend's converſation fo as to exhibit it I Cit 
| with 
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with any degree of its original flavour, it was 


neceſſary to write it down without delay. To 
record his ſayings, after ſome diſtance of time, was 
like preſerving or pickling long- kept and faded 
fruits, or other vegetables, which, when in that 
ſtate, have little or nothing of their taſte when 
freſh. 

I ſhall preſent my readers with a ſeries of what 
gathered this evening from the Johnſonian 
garden. 

« My friend, the late Earl of Corke, had a great 
deſire to maintain the literary character of his 
family: he was a genteel man, but did not keep 
up the dignity of his rank. He was ſo generally 
civil, that nobody thanked him for it.” 

* Did we not hear ſo much faid of Jack 
Wilkes, we ſhould think more highly of his con- 
verſation. Jack has great variety of talk, Jack is 
a2 ſcholar, and Jack has the manners of a gentle- 
man. But after hearing his name ſounded from 
pole to pole, as the phoenix of convivial felicity, 
we are diſappointed 'in his company. He has 
always been at me: but I would do Jack a kind- 
neſs, rather than not. The conteſt is now over.“ 


« Garrick's gaiety of converſation has delicacy 
and elegance: Foote makes you laugh more; but 
Foote has the air of a buffoon paid for entertain- 
ing the company. He, indeed, well deſerves his 
hire.“ 

« Colley Cibber once conſulted me as to one of 
his birthday Odes, a long time before it was 
wanted. I objected very freely to ſeveral paſſages. 
Cibber loſt patience, and would not read his Ode 


3 ” to 
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to an end. When we had done with criticiſm, 
we walked over to Richardſon's, the authour of 
© Clariſſa, and I wondered to find Richardſon diſ. 
pleaſed that I © did not treat Cibber with more 
reſpect. Now, Sir, to talk of re/pe? for a player !” 
(ſmiling diſdainfully). BoswzLL. © There, Sir, 
you are always heretical: you never will allow 
merit to a player.” Joanson, © Merit, Sir! 


what merit? Do you reſpect a rope-dancer, or a 
ballad-ſinger ?” BosweLL. © No, Sir: but we 


reſpect a great player, as a man who can conceive 
Jofty ſentiments, and can expreſs them gracefully.” 
Jonnson. © What, Sir, a fellow who claps a bump 
on his back, and a lump on his leg, and cries, 
* am Richard the Third? Nay, Sir, a ballad- 
ſinger is a higher man, for he does two things; he 
repeats and he ſings: there 1s both recitation and 
muſick in his performance: the player only re- 
Cites.” BoswELL. © My dear Sir! you may turn 
any thing into ridicule. I allow, that a player of 
farce is not entitled to reſpect; he does a little 


thing : but he who can repreſent exalted characters, 


and touch the nobleſt paſſions, has very reſpectable 
powers; and mankind have agreed in admiring 
great talents for the ſtage. We muſt conſider, 
too, that a great player does what very few are 


capable to do: his art is a very rare faculty. 


bo can repeat Hamlet's ſoliloquy, To be, or 
not to be, as Garrick does it?“ JounsoNn. © Any 
body may. Jemmy, there (a boy about eight 


years old, who was in the room) will do it as well 
in a week.” BosweLL. © No, no, Sir: and as a 


proof of the merit of great acting, and of the value 
3 Which 
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n, which mankind ſet upon it, Garrick has got a 1777. 
of hundred thouſand pounds.“ JohNSON. © Is getting Tat. 60. 
1 a hundred thouſand pounds a proof of excellence? 
re That has been done by a fcoundrel commiſſary.“ 
as This was moſt fallactous reaſoning. I was ſure, 
r, for once, that I had the beſt ſide of the argument. 
w [| boldly maintained the juſt diſtinction between 
'! a tragedian and a mere theatrical droll ; between 
a thoſe who rouſe our terrour and pity, and thoſe 
e who only make us laugh. If (ſaid I) Betterton 
ve and Foote were to walk into this room, you would 
F reſpect Betterton much more than Foote.” Jonn- 
Ip SON, © If Betterton were to walk into this room 
s, with Foote, Foote would foon drive him out of 
4 it. Foote, Sir, quatenus Foote, has powers ſu- 
* periour to them all.“ 

id On Monday, September 22, when at breakfaſt, 
e- I unguardedly ſaid to Dr. Johnſon, I wiſh I ſaw 
rn you and Mrs. Macaulay together.” He grew 
of very angry; and, after a pauſe, while a cloud ga- 
le thered on his brow, he burſt out, No, Sir; you 
s, would not ſee us quarrel, to make you ſport, 
le Don't you know that it is very uncivil to pit two 
8 people againſt one another?“ Then, checking 
, himſelf, and wiſhing to be more gentle, he added, 
_ edo not fay you ſhould be hanged or drowned 
y. for this; but it zs very uncivil.” Dr. Taylor 
Fi thought him in the wrong, and ſpoke to him pri- 
ny vately of it; but I afterwards acknowledged to 
ut Johnſon that I was to blame, for I candidly owned, 
Il that I meant to expreſs a deſire to ſee a conteſt 
TY between Mrs. Macaulay and him; but then 1 


5 knew how the conteſt would end; ſo that I was to 
„ | ſe 
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ſee him triumph. JohxsoN. © Sir, you cannot he 
ure how a conteſt will end; and no man has a 
right to engage two people in a diſpute by which 
their paſſions may be inflamed, and they may part 


with bitter reſentment againſt each other. 1 


would ſooner keep company with a man from 
whom I muſt guard my pockets, than with a man 
who contrives to bring me into a diſpute with 
ſomebody that he may hear it. This is the great 


fault of , (naming one of our friends) en- 


deavouring to introduce a ſubject upon which 
he knows two people in the company differ.” 
BoswELL. © But he told me, Sir, he does it for 
inſtruction.” Joanson. © Whatever the motive 
be, Sir, the man who does ſo, does very wrong. 
He has no more right to inſtruct himſelf at ſuch 
riſk, than he has to make two people fight a duel, 
that he may learn how to defend himſelf.” 


He found great fault with a gentleman of our 


acquaintance for keeping a bad table. © Sir, 
(ſaid he,) when a man is invited to dinner, he is 


diſappointed 1f he does not get ſomething good. 
1 adviſed Mrs. Thrale, who has no card-parties at 


her houſe, to give ſweet meats, and ſuch good 


things, in an evening, as are not commonly given, 
and ſhe would find company enough come to her; 
for every body loves to have things which pleaſe 
the palate put in their way, without trouble or 
preparation.” , Such was his attention to the 
minutiæ of life and manners. 

He thus characteriſed the Duke of Deyonſhire, 
grandfather of the preſent repreſentative of that 
very reſpectable family: «© He was not a man of 


ſuperiour 
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ſuperiour abilities, but he was a man ſtrictly faith- 1777 
| ful to his word. If, for inſtance, he had promiſed — 
| you an acorn, and none had grown that year in | 
kis woods, he would not have contented himſelf 
with that excuſe ; he would have ſent to Denmark 
: for it. So unconditional was he in keeping his 
| word; ſo high as to the point of honour,” This 
| was a liberal teſtimony from the Tory Johnſon to 
the virtue of a great Whig nobleman. 


Mr. Burke's “ letter to the Sheriffs of Briſtol, on 
the affairs of America,” being mentioned, John- 
ſon cenſured the compoſition much, and he ridi- 
culed the definition of a free government, viz. 
For any practical purpoſe, it is what the people 
think ſo!.“ “ I will let the King of France 
govern me on thoſe conditions, (ſaid he,) for it is 
to be governed juſt as I pleaſe.” And when Dr. 

WH Taylor talked of a girl being ſent to a panſh 
ö workhouſe, and aſked how much ſhe could be 
ö obliged to work, Why, (ſaid Johnſon,) as much 
5 as is reaſonable: and what is that? as much as fbe 

thinks reaſonable.” 
˖ Dr. Johnſon obligingly propoſed to carry me to 
ſee Iſlam, a romantick ſcene, now belonging to a 
) family of the name of Port, but formerly the ſeat 
; of the Congreves. I ſuppoſe it is well deſcribed 
- in ſome of the Tours. Johnſon deſcribed it 
f diſtinctly and vividly, at which I could not but 
- expreſs to him my wonder; becauſe, though my 
eyes, as he obſerved, were better than his, I could 
not by any means equal him in reprelenting vi- 
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ſible objects. I faid, the difference between us in 


Eat, 68, this reſpect was as that between a man who has a 


bad inſtrument, but plays well on it, and a man 
who has a good inſtrument, on which he can play 
very imperfectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre, ſurrounded 
with hills covered with woods, and walks neatly 
formed along the ſide of a rocky ſteep, on the 
quarter next "the houſe, with receſſes under pro- 
jections of rock, overſhadowed with trees; in one 
of which receſſes, we were told, Congreve wrote 
his © Old Bachelor.” We viewed a remarkable 
natural curioſity at Iſlam ; two rivers burſting near 
each other from the rock, not from immediate 
ſprings, but after having run for many miles under 
ground. Plott, in his“ Hiſtory of Stafford- 


| ſhire *,” gives an account of this curioſity ; but 


Tubaſon would not believe it, though we had the 
atteſtation of the gardener, who ſaid, he had put in 
corks, where the river Manyfold ſinks into the 
ground, and had catched them in a net, placed 
before one of the openings where the water burſts 
out. Indeed, ſuch ſubterraneous courſes of water 
are found in various parts of our globe. 
Talking of Dr. Johnſon's unwillingneſs to be- 
lieve extraordinary things, 1 ventured to ſay, “ Sir, 
you come near Hume's argument againſt miracles, 
« That it is more probable witneſſes ſhould lie, or 
be miſtaken, than that they ſhould happen.” 


Jonxsox.“ Why, Sir, Hume, taking the pro- 


© Page 89. 
See Plott's «© Hiſtory of Staffordſhire,” p. 88, and the 
authorities referred to by him, 
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x poſition ſimply, is right. But the Chriſtian revela- 1777. 
2 tion is not proved by the miracles alone, but as con- 282 
? nected with propheſies, and with the doctrines in 
y confirmation of which the miracles were wrought.” 
He repeated his obſervation, that the differences 
1 W among Chriſtians are really of no conſequence, For 
y Wl inſtance, (ſaid he,) if a Proteſtant objects to a 
e Wl Papiſt, © You worſhip images; the Papiſt can 
4 anſwer, © I do not infiſt on your doing it; you 
may be a very good Papiſt without it: I do it 
only as a help to my devotion.” I ſaid, the great 


e article of Chriſtianity is the revelation of immor- 
r tality. Johnſon admitted it was. 

e In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was 
| on a viſit at Dr. Taylor's, attempted to diſpute 
- with Johnſon in favour of Mungo Campbell, who 


It ſhot Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune, upon his 
c having fallen, when retreating from his Lordſhip, 
n who he believed was about to ſeize his gun, as he 
e had threatened to do. He ſaid, he ſhould have 
d done juſt as Campbell did. Joanson. © Whoever 
$ would do as Campbell did, deſerves to be hanged; 
r not that 1 could, as a juryman, have found him 
legally guilty of murder; but I am glad they 


® found means to convict him.” The gentleman- 
f farmer ſaid, © A poor man has as much honour as 
5 a rich man; and Campbell had hat to defend.” 
r Johnſon exclaimed, © A poor man has no honour.” 
2 The Engliſh yeoman, not diſmayed, proceeded : 
- Lord Eglintoune was a damned fool to run on 


upon Campbell, after being warned that Campbell 
would ſhoot him if he did.” Johnſon, who could 
not bear any thing like ſwearing, angrily replied, 
n „ P p He 


damned a thing.“ 
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« He was not a damned fool: 
well of Campbell. 
would be ſuch a damned ſcoundrel, as to do ſo 


he only thought too 


companied with frowning looks, reproved his op- 
penent's want of decorum in His preſence. 
Talking of the danger of being mortified by 1 re- 
jection, when making approaches to the acquaint- 
ance of the great, I obſerved, “ I am, however, 
generally for trying, © Nothing venture, nothing 
have.” Jonnsov. © Very true, Sir; but I have 
always been more afraid of failing, than hopeful of 
ſucceſs.” And, indeed, though he had all juſt 


reſpect for rank, no man ever leſs courted the 


favour of the great, 


During this interview at Aſhbourne, Johnſon 
ſeemed to be more uniformly ſocial, cheerful, and 
alert, than 1 had almoſt ever ſeen him. He was 
prompt on great occaſions and on ſmall, Taylor, 
who praiſed every thing of his own to exceſs, in 
ſhort, © whoſe geeſe were all ſwans,” as the pro- 
verb ſays, expatiated on the excellence of his bull- 
dog, which he told us, was © perfectly well 
ſhaped.” Johnſon, after examining the animal 
attentively, thus .reprefſed the vain-glory of our 
hoſt ;—<© No, Sir, he is not well ſhaped ; for there 
ts not the quick tranſition from the thickneſs of 


the fore-part, to the 7envuty—the thin part—be- | 
hind, — which a bull-dog ought to have.” This 


tennity, was the only Hard word that I heard him 
uſe during this interview, and it will be obſerved, 
he inſtantly put another expreſſion in its place. 
Taylor ſaid, a {mall bull-dog was as good as 

2 A * 


He did not believe Campbell 


His emphaſis on damned, ac. 


a large one. Joanson. © No, Sir; for; in pro- 1777. 
portion to his ſize, he has ſtrength: and your ar. 68. 
argument would prove, that a good bull-dog may 
be as ſmall as a mouſe.” Ir was amazing how. he 
entered with perſpicuity and keenneſs upon every 
thing that occurred in converſation, Moſt men; 
whom I know, would no more think of diſcuſſing 
a queſtion about a bull- dog, than of attacking 
a bull. TO 

cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats 
in my memory concerning the great ſubje& of 
this work to be loſt, Though a ſmall par- 
ticular may appear trifling to ſome, it will be 
rchſhed by others; while every little ſpark adds 
ſomething to the general blaze: and to pleaſe the 
true, candid; warm admirers of Johnſon, and in 
any degree increaſe the ſplendour of his reputa- 
tion, I bid defiance to the ſhafts of ridicule, or 
even of malignity. Showers of them have been diſ- 
charged. at my * Journal of a Tour to the He- 
brides ;”* yet it {till fails unhurt along the ſtream of 
time, and, as an attendant upon Johnſon, 


« Purſues the triumph, and partakes the gale,” 


One morning after breakfaſt, when the ſun 
ſhone bright, we walked out together, and © pored“ 
for ſome time with placid indolence upon an art!= 
ficial water-fall, which Dr. Taylor had made by 
building a ſtrong dyke of ſtone acroſs the river 
behind the garden. It was now ſomewhat ob- 
ſtructed by branches of trees and other rubbiſh, 
which had come down the river, and ſettled c oſe 
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to it. Johnſon, partly from a deſire to ſee it play 
more freely, and partly from that inclination to 
activity which will animate, at times, the moſt 
inert and ſluggiſh mortal, took a long pole which 


was lying on a bank, and puſhed down ſeveral 


parcels of this wreck with painful aſſiduity, while 
I ſtood quietly by, wondering to behold the ſage 
thus curiouſly employed, and ſmiling with an 
humorous ſatisfaction each time when he carried 
his point. He worked till he was. quite out of 
breath; and having found a large dead cat ſo 
heavy that he could not move it after ſeveral 
efforts, «© Come,” ſaid he, throwing down the 
pole,) you ſhall take it now;” which I accordingly 
did, and being a freſh man, ſoon made the cat 
cumble over the caſcade. This may be laughed 
at as too trifling to record; but it is a ſmall 
characteriſtick trait in the Flemiſh picture which! 
give of my friend, and in which, therefore, I mark 
the moſt minute particulars. And let it be re- 
membered, that © ZEſop at play” is one of the 
inſtructive apologues of antiquity. 

mentioned an old gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance whoſe memory was beginning to fail. Jonx- 
oN. There muſt be a diſeaſed mind, where 
chere is a failure of memory at ſeventy. A man's 
head, Sir, muſt be morbid, if he fails ſo ſoon.” 


My friend, being now himſelf ſixty-eight, might 


think thus: but I imagine, that 7hree/core and ten, 


the Pſalmiſt's period of found human life in later 
ages, may have a failure, though there be no 


giſeaſe 1 in the conſtitution. 
| Talking 
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1 OHN SON. 
Talking of 5 s Poems, he ſaid, he had 


given chem to Mr. Steevens to caſtrate for the 
edition of the poets, to which he was to write Pre- 
faces. Dr. Taylor (the only time I ever heard 
him fay any thing witty 3) obſerved, that © (if Ro- 


cheſter had been caſtrated himſelf, his exception- 


able poems would not have been written.” I 
aſced if Burnet had not given a good Life of 
Rocheſter. Joanson. © We have a good Death : 
there is not much Life.” I aſked whether Prior's 
Poems were to be printed entire : Johnſon ſaid they 
were. I mentioned Lord Hailes's cenſure of Prior, 
in his Preface to a collection of “ Sacred Poems,” 
by various hands, publiſhed by him at Edinburgh a 
great many years ago, where he mentions, © thoſe 
impure tales which will be the eternal opprobrium 
of their ingenious authour.” JohNSON. © Sir, 
Lord Hailes has forgot. There is nothing in 
Prior that will excite to lewdneſs. If Lord Hailes 
thinks there is, he muſt be more combuſtible than 
other people.” I inſtanced the tale of Paulo 
Purganti and his Wife.” Joansov. © Sir, there 
is nothing there, but that his wife wanted to be 


kilfed, when poor Paulo was out of pocket. No, 


dir, Prior is a lady's book. No lady is aſhamed 
to have it ſtanding in her library.“ | 
The hypochondriack diſorder being mentioned, 
Dr. Johnſon did not think it ſo common as I ſup- 
voſed. © Dr. Taylor (faid he) is the ſame one 


3 I am told, that Horace Earl of Orford has a collection 
Sn Mets byperſons who never ſaid but one. 


A day 
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day as another. Burke and Reynolds are the 


EDT ſame. Beauclerk, except when in pain, is the ſame, 


I am not ſo myſelf; but this I do not mention 
commonly.” 

I complained of a wretched changefulneſs, ſo 
that I could not preſerve, for any long continu. 
ance, the ſame views of any thing. It was moſt 
comfortable to me to experience, in Dr. Johnſon' 
company, a relief from this uncaſineſs. His ſteady 
vigorous mind held firm before me thoſe object; 
which my own feeble and tremulous imagination 
frequently preſented, in ſuch a wavering ſtate, that 
my reaſon could not judge well of them. 

Dr. Johnſon adviſed me to-day, to have az 
many books about me as I could; that I might 
read upon any ſubject upon which I had a deſire 
for inſtruction at the time. What you read they 
(ſaid he) you will remember; but if you have not a 
book immediately ready, and the ſubje& moulds in 


your mind, it is a chance if you again have a deſire 


to ſtudy it.” He added, © If a man never has an 
eager defire for inſtruction, he ſhould preſcribe a 
talk for himſelf. But it is better when a man 
reads from 1mmediate inclination,” 

He repeated a good many lines of Horace's 
Odes, while we were in the chaiſe. I remember 
particularly the Ode © Eheu fugaces,” | 

He ſaid, the diſpute as to the comparative ex- 
cellence of Homer or Virgil* was inaccurate. 

cc We 


+ I am informed by Mr. Langton, that a great many year 
ago he was preſent when this queſtion was agitated between Dr. 
tohnſon and Mr, Burke; and, to uſe Johnſon's phraſe, they 
| | & talked 
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not the greateſt poet, though Virgil may have pro- EAN. 68. 


duced the fineſt poem. Virgil was indebted to 


Homer for the whole invention of the ſtructure of 


an epick poem, and for many of his beauties.” 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite authour 
with him ; but he had never read his works till he 
was compiling the Engliſh Dictionary, in which, 
he ſaid, I might ſee Bacon very often quoted. 
Mr. Seward recollects his having mentioned, that 


2 Dictionary of the Engliſh Language might be 


compiled from Bacon's writings alone, and that he 
had once an intention of .giving an edition of 
Bacon, at leaſt of his Engliſh works, and writing 
the Life of that great man. Had he executed this 
intention, there can be no doubt that he would 
have done 1t in a-moſt maſterly manner. Mallet's 
Life of Bacon has no inconſiderable merit as an 
acute and elegant diſſertation relative to its ſub- 
ject ; but Mallet's mind was not comprehenſive 
enough to embrace the vaſt extent of Lord Veru- 
lam's genius and reſearch. Dr. Warburton there- 
tore obſerved, with witty juſtneſs, © that Mallet in 
bis Life of Bacon had forgotten that he was a phi- 
lojopher; and if he ſhould write the Life of the 


Dake of Marlborough, which he had undertaken 


to do, he would probably forget that he was a 
General,” 


« talked their beſt3” Johnſon for Homer, Burke for Virgil. It 
may well be ſappoſed to have been one of the ableſt and moſt 
brilliant conteſts that ever was exhibited, How much muſt we 
regret that it has not been preſerved. | 
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1777. Wiſhing to be ſatisfied what degree of truth 


> ney there was in a ſtory which a friend of Johnſon's 
and mine had told me to his diſadvantage, I men- 


tioned it to him in direct terms; and it was to Ml ſtane 
this effect: that a gentleman who had lived in a pr 
great intimacy with him, ſhewn him much kind- give 
neſs, and even relieved him from a ſpunging- or 4 
houſe, having afterwards fallen into bad circum- not 
ſtances, was one day, when Johnſon was at dinner cou! 
with him, ſeized for debt, and carried to priſon; mul 
that Johnſon ſat till undiſturbed, and went on hav 
eating and drinking ; upon which the gentleman's rem 
fiſter, who was preſent, could not ſuppreſs her in- a ſ⸗ 
ö dignation: © What, Sir, (ſaid ſhe,) are you fo hig! 
unfeeling, as not even to offer to go to my brother 0 
in his diſtreſs; you who have been ſo much obliged mai 
to him?” And that Johnſon anſwered, Madam, me 
I owe him no obligation; what he did for me he nex 
would have done far a dog.” con 
Johnſon aſſured me, that the ſtory was abſolutely had 
falſe: but like a man conſcious of being in the ma 
right, and deſirous of completely vindicating him- in 
ſelf from ſuch a charge, he did not arrogantly reſt per 
on a mere denial, and on his general character, but o 
proceeded thus: Sir, I was very intimate with he 
that gentleman, and was once relieved by him inc 
from an arreſt; but I never was preſent when he but 
was arreſted, never knew that he was arreſted, and not 
believe he never was in difficulties after the wit 
time when he relieved me. I loved him much; | 
yer, in talking of his general character, I may have anc 
ſaid, though I do not remember that I ever did me 


fay fo, that as his generoſity procceded from no 
0 principle, 


Drs. JOHNSON. 


principle, but was a part of his profuſion, he would 1777. : 
do for a dog what he would do for a friend: but I A 


never applied this remark to any particular in- 
ſtance, and certainly not to his kindneſs to me. If 
a profuſe man, who does not value his money, and 
gives a large ſum to a whore, gives half as much, 
or an equally large ſum to relieve a friend, it can- 
not be eſteemed as virtue. This was all that I 
could ſay of that gentleman; and, if ſaid at all, it 
mult have been ſaid after his death. Sir, I would 
have gone to the world's end to relieve him. The 
remark about the dog, if made by me, was ſuch 
a fally as might eſcape one when painting a man 
highly.“ 1 

On Tueſday, September 23, Johnſon was re- 
markably cordial to me. It being neceſſary for 
me to return to Scotland ſoon, I had fixed on the 


next day for my ſetting out, and I felt a tender 


concern at the thought of parting with him. He 
had, at this time, frankly communicated to me 


many particulars, which are inſerted in this work 


in their proper places; and once, when I hap- 
pened to mention that the expence of my jaunt 
would come to much more than I had computed, 
he ſaid, «© Why, Sir, if the expence were to be an 
inconvenience, you would have reaſon to regret it: 
but, if you have had the money to ſpend, I know 
not that you could have purchaſed as much pleaſure 
with it in any other way.” 

During this interview at Aſhbourne, Johnſon 
and I frequently talked with wonderful pleaſure of 
mere trifles which had occurred in our tour to the 

Hebrides ; 
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Hebrides; for it had left a moſt agreeeable and 
laſting impreſſion upon his mind. 
He found fault with me for uſing the phraſe to 
make money. © Don't you ſee ({aid he) the im- 


propriety of it? To are money is to coin it: you 
ſhould ſay get money.” The phraſe, however, is, 


I think, pretty current. But Johnſon was at all 
times jealous of infractions upon the genuine 


Engliſh language, and prompt to repreſs colloquial. 


barbariſms; tuch as, pledging myſelf, for undertaking ; 
line, for department, or branch, as, the civil line, the 
banking line. He was particularly indignant againſt 
the almoſt univerſal uſe of the word idea in the 
ſenſe of notion or opinion, when it is clear that idea 
can only ſigniſy ſomething of which an image can 
be formed in the mind. We may have an idea 


or image of a mountain, a tree, a building; but 
we cannot ſurely have an idea or image of an argu- 


ment or propoſition. Vet we hear the ſages of the 
law „ delivering their ideas upon the queſtion 
under conſideration;“ and the firſt ſpeakers in 
parliament © entirely coinciding in the idea which 
has been ably ſtated by an honourable member; — 
or © reprobating an idea unconſtitutional, and 
fraught with the moſt dangerous conſequences to a 
great and free country.” Johnſon called this 
ce modern cant.“ 

I perceived that he pronounced the word heard, 
as if ipelt with a double e, Heerd, inſtead of ſound- 
ing it herd, as is moſt uſually done. He ſaid, his 


reaſon was, that if it was pronounced Herd, there 


would be a ingle exception from the Englith pro- 
nunciation 


* 
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d nunciation of the ſyllable ear, and he thought it 1777. 


better not to have that exception. | © Frat. 68. 
0 He praiſed Grainger's © Ode on Solitude,” in 
5 Dodſley's collection, and repeated, with great 
U energy, the exordium : 
. * „ 
1 eO Solitude, romantick maid, 
i « Whether by nodding towers you tread; 
1 ce Or haunt the deſart's trackleſs gloom, 


« Or hover o'er the yawning tomb; 

« Or climb the Andes” clifted ſide, 

ce Or by the Nile's coy ſource abide ; 

« Or, ſtarting from your half-year's ſleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep z ; 

« Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

« Tadnor's marble waſtes ſurvey.” 


a obſerving, * This, Sir, is very noble.“ 

- In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and two 

1 others, entertained themſelves and the company 

1 with a great number of tunes on the fiddle. John- 

1 ſon deſired to have Let ambition fire thy mind,” 

, played over again, and appeared to give a patient 

1 attention to it ; though he owned to me that he 

a was very inſenſible to the power of muſick. I told 

3 him, that it affected me to ſuch a degree, as often 
to agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my 


) mind alternate ſenſations of pathetick dejection, ſo 
a that I was ready to ſhed tears; and of daring reſo- 
3 lution, ſo that I was inclined to ruſh into the 
e thickeſt part of the battle. Sir, (ſaid he,) I 
. {ſhould never hear it, if it made me ſuch a fool.” 


1 | Much 
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1777. Much of the effect of muſick, I am ſatisfied, is W Hum 
Eat. 68. Owing to the aſſociation of ideas. That air, which were 
inſtanthy and irreſiſtibly excites in the Swiſs, when houſe 
in a foreign land, the maladie du pais, has, I am told, did p 
no intrinſick power of ſound. And I know from and « 

my own experience, that Scotch reels, though briſk, Sir, 
make me melancholy, becauſe I uſed to hear them Whe 
in my early years, at a time when Mr. Pitt called fion 
for ſoldiers * from the mountains of the north,” exper 
and numbers of brave Highlanders were going when 
abroad, never to return. Whereas the airs in chat 
«« The Beggar's Opera,” many of which are very a hu 
ſoft, never fail to render me gay, becauſe they are to CC 
aſſociated with the warm ſenſations and high ſpirits ant 
of London. This evening, while ſome of the thin 
tunes of ordinary compoſition were played with tere 
| no great ſkill, my frame was agitated, and I was refle 
= conſcious of a generous attachment to Dr. John- . 28 
fon, as my preceptor and friend, mixed with an is it 
| affectionate regret that he was an old man, whom then 
I ſhould probably loſe in a ſhort time. I thought tion 
| 1 could defend him at the point of my ſword. I * r 
| My reverence and affection for him were in full 1 
glow. I faid to him, © My dear Sir, we muſt with 
* meet every year, if you don't quarrel with me.“ ſche 


Jorunson. “ Nay, Sir, you are more likely to 
| quarrel with me, than I with you. My regard for 


| you is greater almoſt than I have words to ex- Wt 
| preſs; but I do not chooſe to be always repeating an þ 
| it, write it down in the firſt leaf of your e anon 


| book, and never doubt of 1t again.” 

I talked ro him of miſery being ce the doom of 

in this life, as diſplayed in his “ Vanity of 
Human 


7” 


man, 
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Human Wiſhes.” Yer I obſerved that things 


ere done upon the ſuppoſition of happineſs; grand | Za, os, 


houſes were built, fine gardens were made, ſplen- 
did places of publick amuſement were contrived, 
and crowded with company. Joanson. © Alas, 
Sir, theſe are all only ſtruggles for happineſs, 
When I firſt entered Ranelagh, it gave an expan- 
fion and gay ſenſation to my mind, ſuch as I never 
experienced any where elſe. But, as Xerxes wept 
when he viewed his immenſe army, and conſidered 
that not one of that great multitude would be alive 
a hundred years afterwards, fo it went to my heart 
to conſider that there was not one in all that bril- 
liant circle, that was not afraid to go home and 
think; but that the thoughts of each individual 
there, would be diſtreſſing when alone.” This 
reflection was experimentally juſt. The feeling of 
}anguor 3, which ſucceeds the animation of gaiety, 
is itſelf a very ſevere pain; and when the mind is 
then vacant, a thouſand diſappointments and vexa- 
tons ruſh 1n and excruciate, Will not many even 
of my faireſt readers allow this to be true? 

{ ſuggeſted, that being in love, and flattered 
with hopes of ſucceſs; or having ſome favourite 
icheme in view for the next day, might prevent 


[i 


3 Pope mentions, 
«© Stretch'd on the rack of a too eaſy chair,“ 
But I recollect a couplet quite appoſite to my ſubjeR in << Virtue, 
an Etlick Epiſtle,” a beautiful and inftruftive poem, by an 
anonymous writer, in 1758 ; who, treating of pleaſure in excels, 
ſays, 


Till languor, ſuffering on the rack of bliſs, 
«« Confeſs that man was never made for this,” 


that 
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a future ſtate. 
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that wretchedneſs of which we have been talking. 
JohxsoN. © Why, Sir, it may ſometimes be ſo a; 
you ſuppoſe ; but my concluſion 1s in general but 
too true.“ 

While Johnſon and I ſtood in calm conference 
by ourſelves in Dr. Taylor's garden, at a pretty late 
hour, in a ſerene autumn night, looking up to the 
heavens, I directed the diſcourſe to the ſubject of 
My friend was in a placid and 
moſt benignant frame. © Sir, (ſaid he,) I do not 
imagine that all things will be made clear to us 
immediately after death; but that the ways of Pro- 
vidence will be explained to us very gradually.“ ] 
ventured to aſk him whether although the words of 
ſome texts of Scripture ſeemed ſtrong in ſupport 
of the dreadful doctrine of an eternity of puniſh- 
ment, we might not hope that the denunciation 
was figurative, and would not literally be executed, 
Johxsox. © Sir, you are to conſider the ihtention 
of puniſhment in a future ſtate, We have no 
reaſon to be ſure that we ſhall then be no longer 
Lable to offend againſt Gop. We do not know 
that even the angels are quite in a ſtate of ſe— 
curity; nay we know that ſome of them have 
fallen. It may, therefore, perhaps be neceſſary, in 
order to preſerve both men and angels in a ſtate of 
rectitude, that they ſhould have continually before 
them the puniſhment of thoſe who have deviated 
from it; but we may hope that by ſome other 


means a fall from rectitude may be prevented. 


Some of the texts of Scripture upon this ſubject 
are, as you obſerve, indeed ſtrong; but they may 
admit of a mitigated interpretation,” He talked 
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to me upon this wiſh and delicate queſtion in a 
gentle tone, and as if afraid to be deciſive. 

After ſupper I accompanied him to his apart- 
ment, and at my requeſt he dictated to me an 
argurnent in favour of the negro who was then 
claiming his liberty, in an action in the Court of 
con in Scotland. He had always been very 
zealous againſt ſlavery in every form, in which I with 
all deference thought that he diſcovered © a zeal 
without knowledge.” Upon one occaſion, when 
in company with ſome very grave men at Oxford, 
his toaſt was, Here's to the next inſurrection of 
the negroes in the Weſt Indies,” His violent pre- 
judice againſt our Weſt Indian and American 
ſettlers appeared whenever there was an oppor-. 
tunity. Towards the concluſion of his“ Taxation 
no Tyranny,” he ſays, © how is it that we hear 
the loudeſt yelps for liberty among the drivers of 
negroes?” and in his converſation with Mr. 
Wilkes?, he aſked, «© Where did Beckford and 
Trecothick learn Engliſh ??? That Trecothick 
could both ſpeak and write good Engliſh 1s well 
known. I myſelf was favoured with his cor- 
reſpondence concerning the brave Corſicans. And 
that Beckford could ſpeak it with a ſpirit of honeſt 
reſolution even to his Majeſty, as his “ faithful 
Lord-Mayor of London,” is commemorated by 
the noble monument erected to him in Guildhall. 


© This being laid up ſomewhere amidſt my multiplicity of 
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papers, has eſcaped my ſearch for this work; but, when found, 


| ſhall take care that my readers ſhall have i it. 
dee page 443 of this volume. 


When 
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1777. When I ſaid now to Johnſon, that I was afraid 1 wirt 
* kept him too late up, No, Sir, (ſaid he,) I don't 
at, 68 p . bs a men 

care though I fit all night with you.“ This waz hack 

an animated 3 from a man in his ſixty-ninth I ow. 

5 and h 

Had I been as attentive not to diſpleaſe him as not « 

I ought to have been, I know not but this vigil W corru 


might have been fulfilled ; but I unluckily entered bard] 
upon the controverſy concerning the right of IM pre 
Great-Britain to tax America, and attempted to migh 
argue in favour of our fellow- ſubjects on the other Ml me © 
ſide of the Atlantick. I inſiſted that America Ml time 
might be very well governed, and made to yield W 
ſufficient revenue by the means of influence, as WM prod 
exemplified in Ireland, while the people may be then 
pleaſed with the imagination of their participating talk. 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, by having a body of MW an | 
repreſentatives without whoſe conſent money could 90 ti 
not be exacted from them. Johnſon could not O 
bear my thus oppoling his avowed opinion, which Johr 
he had exerted himſelf with an extreme degree of Ml te f 
heat to enforce; and the violent agitation into *M| ſat d 
which he was thrown, while anſwering, or rather 


muc 
reprimanding me, alarmed me ſo that I heartily reco 
repented of my having unthinkingly introduced of a 


the ſubject. 1 myſelf however grew warm, and I and 
the change was great, from the calm ſtate of phi- and 
N lofophical diſcuſſion in which we had a little ber ont 
"4 | fore been pleaſingly employed. the 
I talked of the corruption of the Britiſh par- $a; 
} liament, in which I alledged that any queſtion, 
| however unreaſonable or unjuſt, might be carried 


licet 


in p 


uid a venal majority; and I ſpoke with high ad- \ 
| miration 
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miration of the Roman Senate, as if compoſed of 
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men ſincerely deſirous to reſolve what they ſhould 3 


think beſt for their country. My friend would 
allow no ſuch character to the Roman Senate; 


and he maintained that the Britiſh parliament was 
not corrupt, and that there was no occaſion to 


corrupt its members, aſſerting, that there was 
hardly ever any queſtion of great importance be- 
fore parliament, any queſtion in which a man 
might not very well vote either upon one ſide or 
the other. He ſaid there had been none in his 
time except that reſpecting America. 

We were fatigued by the conteſt, which was 
produced by my want of caution; and he was not 
then in the humour to ſlide into eaſy and cheerful 
talk. It therefore ſo happened, that we were after 
an hour or two very willing to ſeparate and 
go to bed. 

On Wedneſday, September 24, 1 went into Dr. 
Johnſon's room before he got up, and finding that 
the ſtorm of the preceding night was quite laid, I 
ſat down upon his bed-ſide, and he talked with as 
much readineſs and good-humour as ever. He 
recommended to me to plant a conſiderable part 


of a large mooriſh farm which I had purchaſed, 
and he made ſeveral calculations of the expence 


and profit, for he delighted in exerciſing his mind 
on the ſcience of numbers. He preſſed upon me 
the importance of planting at the firſt in a very 
ſufficient manner, quoting the ſaying ce In Bello non 
licet bis errarèe: and adding, <« this is equally true 
in planting.” 


Vo. II. Aa I [poke 


THE LIFE OF 
I ſpoke with gratitude of Dr. Taylor's hoſpi- 


Fs. tality; and as evidence that it was not on account 


of his good table alone that Johnſon viſited him 
often, I mentioned a little anecdote which had 
eſcaped my friend's recollection, and at hearing 
which repeated, he ſmiled. One evening when I 
was fitting with him, Frank delivered this meſſage, 
« Sir, Dr. Taylor ſends his compliments to you, 
and begs you will dine with him to-morrow, He 
has got a hare.” —< My compliments (ſaid John- 
ſon) and I'll dine with him, hare or rabbit.” 
After breakfaſt I departed, and purſued my 
journey northwards. I took my poſt-chaiſe from 
the Green Man, a very good inn at Aſhbourne, the 
miſtreſs of which, a. mighty civil gentlewoman, 
courtſeying very low, preſented me with an en- 
graving of the ſign of her houſe ; to which ſhe had 
ſubjoined, in her own hand-writing, an addreſs in 


ſuch ſingular ſimplicity of ſtyle, that I have pre- 


ſerved it paſted upon one of the boards of my 
original Journal at this time, and ſhall here inſert 
it for the amuſement of my readers : 


M. KILLINGLEY's duty wails upon 
Mr. Boſwell, is exceedingly obliged to him for this 
favour ; whenever he comes this way, hopes for à con- 
tinuance.of the ſame. Would Mr. Bofevell name the 
houſe to his extenſive acquaintance, it would be a 
ſingular favour conferr'd on one who has it not in ber 
potver to make any other return but her moſt grateful 
thanks, and ſincereſt prayers for bis happineſs in time, 
and in a bleſſed eternity. 


cc Tueſday morn,” 
From 
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From this meeting at Aſhbourne 1 derived a 
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conſiderable acceſſion to my Johnſonian ſtore. 1 Etat, 68. 


communicated my original Journal to Sir William 
Forbes, in whom I have always placed deſerved 
confidence; and what he wrote to me concerning 
it is ſo much to my credit as the biographer of 
Johnſon, that my readers will, I hope, grant me 
their indulgence for here inſerting it, © It is not 
once or twice going over it (ſays Sir William) that 
will ſatisfy me; for I find in it a high degree of 
inſtruction as well as entertainment; and I derive 
more benefit from Dr. Johuſon's admirable diſ- 
cuſſions than I ſhould be able to draw from his 
perſonal converſation ; for, I ſuppoſe there is not 
a man in the world to whom he diſcloſes his ſenti- 
ments fo freely as to yourſelf.” 

] cannot omit a curious circumſtance which 
occurred at Edenfor-inn, cloſe by Chatſworth, to 
ſurvey the magnificence of which I had gone a 
conſiderable way out of my road to Scotland. The 
inn was then kept by a very jolly landlord, whoſe 
name I think was Malton. He happened to 
mention that © the celebrated Dr. Johnſon had 
been in his houſe.” I inquired who this Dr. John- 
ſon was, that I might hear mine hoſt's nation of 
him. Sir, (faid he,) Johnſon, the great writer; 
Oadity, as they call him. He's the greateſt: writer 
in England; he writes for the miniſtry; he has 'a 
correſpondence Brand, and lets them n what's 
going on. 


My friend, who had a b e 


upon the authenticity of my relation without any 
embelliſhment, as falſebodd or fiction is too gently 


Qq 2 called, 
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called, laughed a good deal at this repreſentation 


you may find yourſelf in a humour to do me this 


had told me the ſtory ſo much to his diſadvantage, 


THE EFFE-OF 
of himſelf. 


Mr. BosweLi to Dr. Jonnson. 


« My DEAR SIR, 
Edinburgh, Sept. 29, 1777. 
<« BY the firſt poſt I inform you of my ſafe 
arrival at my own houſe, and that I had the com- 


fort of finding my wife and children all in good 
health. 


«© When I look back upon our late interview, it 
appears to me to have anſwered expectation better 
than almoſt any ſcheme of happineſs that I ever 
put in execution. My Journal. is ſtored with wiſ- 
dom and wit; and my memory 1s filled with. the 
recollection of lively and affectionate feelings, 
which now, I think, yield me more ſatisfaction 
than at the time when they were firſt excited. I 
have experienced this upon other occaſions. I 
will be obliged to you if you will explain it to me; 
for it ſeems wonderful that pleaſure ſhould be 
more vivid at a diſtance than when near. I wiſh 


favour ; but I flatter myſelf with no ſtrong hope 
of it; for I have obſerved, that unleſs upon very 
ſerious occaſions, your letters to me are not arſwers 
to thoſe which I write.” 

J then expreſſed much ines that I had 
mentioned to him the name of the gentleman who 


the truth of which he had completely refuted ; for 
that my having done ſo might be interpreted as 3 
breach 
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DR. JOHNSON: 


breach of confidence, and offend one whoſe ſociety 1777. 
[ valued :—therefore earneſtly requeſting that no 22 
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notice might be taken of it to any body, till I 


ſhould be in London, and have an opportunity t 
talk it over with the gentleman. ] | 


To James BosWELL, E/q. 


« DEAR SIR, 


| _ « YOU will wonder, or you have wondered, 

why no letter has come from me. What you 
wrote at your return, had in it ſuch a ſtrain of 
r cowardly caution as gave me no pleaſure. I could 
r not well do what you wiſhed; I had no need to 
. vex you with a refuſal, I have ſeen Mr. 5 
e and as to him have ſet all right, without any in- 


7 convenience, ſo far as I know, to you. Mrs. 
n W Thrale had forgot the ſtory. You may now be 
[ at eaſe. | 

I « And at eaſe I certainly with you, for the kind- 
5 neſs that you ſhowed in coming ſo long a journey 
e to ſee me. It was pity to keep you ſo long in 
h pain, but, upon reviewing the matter, I do not fee 
is what I could have done better than as I did. 

Ne « hope you found at your return my dear 
ry enemy and all her little people quite well, and had 
7 no reaſon to repent of your journey. I think on 

it with great gratitude. 
ad ce | was not well when you left me at the 


ho W Doctor's, and I grew worſe ; yet I ſtaid on, and at 
e, Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, however, did 
or not make me worſe; and when I came to Lon- 
2 don] complied with a ſummons to go to Bright- 
cl N Qa 3 > helmiſton, 
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1777 helmſton, where I ſaw Beauclerk, and ſtaid three 
33 da 
Mat 68. 4478. 
« Our club has recommenced laſt Friday, but 
I was not there. Langton has another wench*, 
Mrs. Thrale is in hopes of a young brewer. They 
got by their trade laſt year a very large ſum, and 
their expences are proportionate. 

Mrs. Williams's health is very bad, And I have 
had for ſome time a very difficult and laborious 
reſpiration, but I am better by purges, abſtinence, 
and other methods. I am yet however much be. 
hind-hand in my health and reſt. 

« Dr. Blair's ſermons are now univerſally com- 
mended, but let him think that 1 had the honour of 
firſt finding and firſt praiſing his excellencies. I 
did not ſtay to add iny voice to that of how 
publick. 

« My dear friend, let me thank you once more 
for your viſit; you did me great honour, and I 
hope met with nothing that diſpleaſed you. I ſtaid 
long at Aſhbourne, not much pleaſed, yet aukward 
at departing, I then went to Lichfield, where ! 
found my friend at Stownill? very dangerouſly 
diſeaſed, Such 1s life. Let us try to paſs it well, 
whateyer it be, for there is {urely ſomething 
beyond it, 

Well, now I hope all 1s well, write as ſoon as 
you can to, dear Sir, 

« Your affectionate ſervant, 


London, Nov. 25, 1777. Sau. JOHNSON.” 


5 A daughter born to him. Mrs. Aſton, 
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20 Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


ce My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Nov. 29, 1 777. 
« THIS day's poſt has at length relieved 
me from much uneaſineſs, by bringing me a letter 


from you. I was, indeed, doubly uneaſy ;—on my 


own account and yours. I was very anxious to 


be ſecured againſt any bad conſequences from my 


imprudence in mentioning. the gentleman's name 
who had told me a ſtory to your diladvantage ; 
and as I could hardly ſuppoſe it poſſible, that you 
would delay fo long to make me eaſy, unleſs you 
was ill, I was not a little apprehenſive about you. 
You muſt not be offended when I venture to tell 
you that you appear to me to have been too rigid 
upon this occaſion, The © cowardly caution which 
gave you no pleaſure,” was ſuggeſted to me by a 
friend here, to whom I mentioned the ſtrange 
ſtory and the detection of its falſity, as an inſtance 
how -one may be deceived by what is apparently 
very good authority. But, as I am till perſuaded, 
that as I might have obtained the truth, without 
mentioning the gentleman's name, it was wrong 
in me to do it, I cannot ſee that you are juſt 
in blaming my caution. But if you were ever ſo 
juſt in your diſapprobation, might you not have 
dealt more tenderly with me ? 

ce I went to Auchinleck about the middle of 
October, and paſſed ſome time with my father very 
comfortably. | 

os ͤ Ok 

«I am engaged in a criminal proſecution againſt 

2 country ſchoolmaſter, for indecent behaviour to 


Qq 4 his 
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1777. his female ſcholars. There is no ſtatute againſt of J 
* Pry ſuch abominable conduct; but it is puniſhable at negr 
common law. I will be obliged to you for your on t 
aſſiſtance in this extraordinary trial. I ever am, my ordi, 
dear Sir, maſt 
ce Your faithful humble ſervant, reall 
« JAMES BOSWELL,” Jan 
ſtan 
| About this time I wrote to Johnſon, giving him the 
an account of the deciſion of the Negro cauſe, by ſpee 
the court of Seſſion, which by thoſe who hold even trib 


the mildeſt and beſt regulated ſlavery in abomina- Dur 


tion, (of which number I do not heſitate to de- in v 
clare that I am none, ) ſhould be remembered abil 
with high reſpect, and to the credit of Scotland; in b 
for it went upon a much broader ground than the this 
caſe of Somerſet, which was decided in England; I b 
being truly the general queſtion, whether a per- wer 
petual obligation of ſervice to one maſter in any tior 


mode ſhould be ſanctified by the law of a free giv 
country. A negro, then called 7c cſeph Knight, it h 
a native of Africa, who having been brought to pol 
Jamaica in the uſual courſe of the ſlave trade, and ma 
purchaſed by a Scotch gentleman in that iſland, dec 
had attended his maſter to Scotland, where it was the 
officiouſly ſuggeſted to him that he would be found bod 
entitled to his liberty without any limitation. He 

accordingly brought his action, in the courſe of ; 
which the advocates on both ſidee- did themſelves 

great honour. Mr. Maclaurin has had the praiſe 1 c: 


See State Trials, Vol. XI. p. 339, and Mr, Hargrave's 
argument. | 
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negro, and Mr. Macconochie diſtinguiſhed himſelf tat. 68. 


on the ſame ſide, by his ingenuity and extra- 
ordinary reſearch. Mr. Cullen, on the part of the 
maſter, diſcovered good information and ſound 
reaſoning; in which he was well ſupported by Mr. 
James Ferguſſon, remarkable for a manly under- 
ſtanding, and a knowledge both of books and of 
the world. But I cannot too highly praiſe the. 
ſpeech which Mr. Henry Dundas generouſly con- 
tributed to the cauſe of the ſooty ſtranger. Mr. 


Dundas's Scottiſh accent, which has been ſo often 


in vain obtruded as an objection to his powerful 
abilities in parliament, was no diſadvantage to him 
in his own country, And I do declare, that upon. 
this memorable queſtion he impreſſed me, and 
| believe all his audience, with ſuch feelings as 
were produced by ſome of the moſt eminent ora- 
tions of antiquity, This teftimony I liberally 
give to the excellence of an old friend, with whom 
it has been my lot to differ very widely upon many 
political topicks; yet I perſuade myſelf without 
malice. A great majority of the Lords of Seſſion 
decided for the negro. But four of their number, 
the Lord Preſident, Lord Elliock, Lord Mon- 
boddo, and Lord Covington, reſolutely maintained 


2 The motto to it was happily choſen : 


% Quamwvis ille niger quamwvis tu candidus efſes.”” 


I cannot avoid mentioning a circumſtance no leſs ſtrange than 
true, that a brother Advocate in conſiderable practice, but of 


whom it certainly cannot be ſaid, Ingenuas didicit fideliter _ 


artes, aſked Mr, Maclaurin, with a face of flippant aſſurance, 
Are theſe words your own ?” 


the 
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1777. the lawfulneſs of a fatus, which has been acknow. ce 


* cart ledged in all ages and countries, and that when only 
. o freedom flouriſhed, as in old Greece and Rome. elk v 
and 


To Jamrs BoSWELL, E.. 


cc 


« DREAR SIR, 


« THIS is the time of the year in which all 
expreſs their good wiſhes to their friends, and I 
ſend mine to you and your family. May your 
lives be long, happy, and good. I have been 
much out of order, but, I hope, do not grow 
worſe. 

« The crime of the ſchoolmaſter whom you are 
engaged to proſecute is very great, and may be 
ſuſpected to be too common. In our law it 
would be a breach of the peace, and a miſce- 
meanour; that is, a kind of indefinite crime, not- 
capital, but puniſhable at the diſcretion of the 
Court. You cannot want matter: all that needs 
to be ſaid will eaſily occur. 7 

« Mr. Shaw, the author of the Gaelick Gram- Will 
mar, deſires me to make. a requeſt for him to Vol 
Lord Eglintoune, that he may be appointed Il at a 
Chaplain to one of the new-raiſed regiments. Tron 

« All our friends are as they were; little has 1 7 
happened to them of either good or bad. Mrs. wer 
Thrale ran a great black hair-dreſſing pin into her *81ta 
eye; but by great evacuation ſhe kept it from in- 
flaming, and it is almoſt well. Miſs Reynolds has 7 
been out of order, but is better. Mrs. Williams 1s 
in a very poor ſtate of health. 

7 | 
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« If I ſhould write on, I ſhould, perhaps, write 1778. 

only complaints, and therefore I will content my- FH 

ſelf with telling you, that I love to think on you, 

and to hear from you; and that I am, dear Sir, 
« Yours faithfully, 

« December 27, 1777. SAM, JokNsox.“ 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


ce DAR SIR, | Edinburgh, Jan. 8, 1778. 


4 YOUR congratulations upon a new year Etat. 69. 
are mixed with complaint: mine muſt be ſo too. 
My wife has for ſome time been very ill, having 
been confined to the houſe theſe three months by 
a ſevere cold, attended with alarming ſymptoms. 

[Here I gave a particular account of the diſtreſs 
which the perſon, upon every account moſt dear 
to me, ſuffered ; and of the diſmal ſtate of appre- 
henſion in which I now was. Adding, that I never 
ſtood more in need of his conſoling philoſophy ]. 

« Did you ever look at a book written by 
Wilſon, a Scotchman, under the Latin name of 
Voluſenus, according to the cuſtom of literary men. 
at a certain period, It is entitled «© De Animi 
Tanquillitate? I earneſtly deſire tranquillity. Bona 
res quies; but I fear I ſhall never attain it: for, 
when unoccupied, I grow gloomy, and occupation 
avitates me to feveriſhneſs. 

* * „ + „ * 


J am, dear Sir, 


L * Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


« JAMES BOSWELL.” 
_ 


To 


* 
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. To James BoswELL, Ey. 
c DRAR SIR, 
Olen intereſting as your laſt, it 
is proper to return ſome anſwer, however little [ 
may be diſpoſed to write. 
e Your alarm at your lady's illneſs was rea- 
ſonable, and not diſproportionate to the appearance 


of the diſorder. I hope your phyſical friend's con- 


jecture is now verified, and all fear of a conſumy- 
tion at an end: a littie care and exerciſe will then 
reſtore her. London is a good air for ladies; and 
if you bring her hither, I will do for her what ſhe 
did for mel will retire from my apartments, for 
her accommodation. Behave kindly to her, and 


keep her cheerful. 


« You always ſeem to call for tenderneſs, 


Know then, that in the firſt month of the preſent 


year I very highly eſteem and very cordially love 
you. I hope to tell you this at the beginning of 
every year as long as we live; and why ſhould we 
trouble ourſelves to tell or hear it oftener ? 

« Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, 
that I wiſh them, as well as their parents, many 
nappy years. 

« You have ended the negro's cauſe much to 
my mind. Lord Auchinleek and dear Lord 
Hailes were on the {ide of liberty. Lord Hailes“ 
name reproaches me ; but if he ſaw my languid 
neglect of my own affairs, he would rather pity 
than reſent my neglect of his. I hope to mend, 
ut et mihi vivam et amicis. I am, dear Sir, 


% Your's affectionately, 
SAM, JOHNSON, 


« My ſervice to my fellow-traveller, Joſeph.” 
Johnſon 


« January 24, 1778. 


Da. JOHNSON. 
Johnſon maintained a long and intimate friend- 


hip with Mr. Welch, who ſucceeded the cele- e. 


brated Henry Fielding as one of his Majeſty's 


Juſtices of the Peace for Weſtminſter; kept a 


regular office for the police of that great diſtrict; 

and diſcharged his important truſt, for many years, 

faithfully and ably. Johnſon, who had an eager 

and unceaſing curioſity to know human life in all 

its variety, told me, that he attended Mr. Welch 
in his office for a whole winter, to hear the exa- 
minations of the culprits ;- but that he found an 
almoſt uniform tenor of misfortune, wretchedneſs, 
and profligacy. Mr. Welch's health being im- 
paired, he was adviſed to try the effect of a warm 
climate ; and Johnſon, by his intereſt with Mr. 
Chamier, procured him leave of abſence to go to 
Italy, and a promiſe that the penſion or falary of 
two hundred pounds a year, which Government 
allowed him, ſhould not be diſcontinued. Mr. 
Welch accordingly went abroad, accompanied by 
his daughter Anne, a young lady of uncommon 
talents and literature. 


T3 SAUNDERS Wrron, Eſq. at the Engliſh Me- 
houſe, ROME. Na 
« DEAR Sin, 

T O have ſuffered one of my beſt and 
deareſt friends to paſs almoſt two years in foreign 
countries without a letter, has a very ſhameful ap- 
-pearance of inattention. But the truth is, that 
there was no particular time in which I had any 


thing particular to ſay ; and general expreſſions of 


good will, I. hope, our long MER oa Is gromn 
too ſolid to want. 
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ce Of publick affairs you have information from 


3 the news- papers wherever you go, for the Engliſh 


keep no ſecret ; and of other things, Mrs. Nolle- 
kens informs you. My intelligence could there. 
fore be of no uſe; and Miſs Nancy's letters made 
it unneceſſary to write to you for information : 1 


was likewiſe for ſome time out of humour, to find 


that motion, and nearer approaches to the ſun, did 
not reſtore your health ſo faſt as I expected. Of 
your health, the accounts have lately been more 
pleaſing; and I have the gratification of imaging 
to myſelf a length of years which I hope you have 
gained, and of which the enjoyment will be im- 
proved by a valt acceſſion of images and obſerva- 
tions which your journeys and various reſidence 
have enabled you to make and accumulate. You 
have travelled with this felicity, almoſt peculiar. to 
yourſelf, that your companion is not to part from 
you at your journey's end; but you are to live on 
together, to help each other's recollection, and to 
ſupply each other's omiſſions. The world has few 
greater pleaſures than that which two friends enjoy, 
in tracing back, at ſome diſtant time, thoſe tranſ- 
actions and events through which they have paſſed 
together. One of the old man's miſeries is, that 
he cannot eaſily find a companion able to partake 
with him of the paſt, You and your fellow- 
traveller have this comfort in ſtore, that your con- 
-verſation will be not eaſily exhauſted ; one will 
always be glad to ſay what the other will always 
be willing to hear. 8 
cc. That you may enjoy this pleaſure long, your 
health muſt have your conſtant attention. I ſup- 
poſe you purpoſe to return this year. There is no 
2 | need 
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need of haſte: do not come hither before the 
heighth of ſummer, that you may fall gradually 


into the inconventences of your native clime. July 


ſeems to be the proper month. Auguſt and Sep- 
tember will prepare you for the winter. After 
having travelled ſo far to find health, you muſt 
take care not to loſe it at home; and I hope a 
little care will effectually preſerve it. 

« Miſs Nancy has doubtleſs kept a conſtant od 
copious journal. She muſt not expect to be wel- 
come when ſhe returns, without a great maſs of in- 
formation. Let her review her journal often, and 
ſet down what ſhe finds herſelf to have omitted, 
that ſne may truſt to memory as little as poſſible, 
for memory is ſoon confuſed by a quick ſucceſſion 
of things; and ſhe will grow every day leſs con- 
fident of the truth of her own narratives, unleſs ſne 
can recur to ſome written memorials. If ſhe has 
ſatisfied herſelf with hints, inſtead of full repre- 
ſentations, let her ſupply the deficiencies now 
while her memory 1s yet freſh, and while her fa- 
ther's memory may help her. If ſhe obſerves 
this direction, ſhe will not have travelled in vain; 
for ſhe will bring home a book with which ſhe 
may entertain herſelf to the end of life. If it were 
not now too late, I would adviſe her to note the 
impreſſion which the firſt ſight of any thing new 
and wonderful made upon her mind. Let her 
now ſet her thoughts down as ſhe can recollect 
them ; for faint as they may already be, 2 will 
grow every day fainter. 

Perhaps I do not flatter myſelf unreaſonably 
when I imagine that you may wiſh to know ſome- 
thing of me. 1 can gratify your benevolence with 

no 
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no account of health. The hand of time, or ot 


Etat. 69. diſeaſe, is very heavy upon me. I paſs reſtleſs and 


uneaſy nights, harraſſed with convulſions of m 
breaſt, and flatulencies at my ſtomach; and reſtlek 
nights make heavy days. But nothing will be 
mended by complaints, and therefore I will make 
an end. When we meet, we will; try to forget our 
cares and our maladies, and contribute, as we can, 
to the cheerfulneſs of each other. If I had gone 
with you, I believe I ſhould have been better; but 
J do not know that it was in my power. I am, 
dear Sir, 
«© Your moſt bawble Servant, 
„ Feb. 3, 1778. SAM. JoHNnsoN,” 


This letter, while it gives admirable advice how 
to travel to the beſt advantage, and will therefore 
be of very general uſe, is another eminent proof of 
Johnſon's warm and affectionate heart. 


To Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


« My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, Feb. 26, 1778. 

« WHY I have delayed, for near a month, 
to thank you for your laſt affectionate letter, Ican- 
not ſay; for my mind has been in better health 
theſe three weeks than for ſome years paſt, I 


believe I have evaded till I could ſend you 


3 The friendſhip between Mr. Welch and him was unbroken, 
Mr, Welch died not many months before him, and bequeathed 
him five guineas for a ring, which Johnſon received with tender- 
neſs, as a kind memorial, His regard was conſtant for his friend 
Mr. Welch's daughters; of whom, Jane is married to Mr. Nol- 
lekens the ſtatuary, whoſe merit is too well known to requix 
any praiſe from me. 


a copy 


JOHNSON. 


cauſe, which he wiſhes you to read, and correct 
any errours that there may be in the language; 
for, ſays he, © we live in a critical, though not 
a Jearned age; and I ſeek to ſcreen myſelf under 
the ſhield of Ajax.“ I communicated to him your 
apology for keeping the ſheets of his © Annals” ſo 
long. He ſays, © I am ſorry to ſee that Dr. John- 
ſon is in a ſtate of languor. Why ſhould a ſober 
Chriſtian, neither an enthuſiaſt nor a fanatick, be 
very merry or very fad?” TI envy his Lordſhip's 
comfortable conſtitution : but well do I know that 
languor and dejection will afflict the beſt, however 
excellent their principles. I am in poſſeſſion of 
Lord Hailes's opinion in his own hand-writing, 
and have had it for ſome time, My excule then 


2 copy of Lord Hailes's opinion on the negro's | 


for procraſtination muſt be, that I wanted to have 


it copied; and I have now put that off ſo long, 
that 1t will be better to bring it with me than 
ſend 1t, as I ſhall probably get you to look at it 
ſooner, when I ſolicit you in perſon. 

« My wife, who is, I thank Gop, a good deal 


better, is much obliged to you for your very polite 


and courteous offer of your apartment : but, if ſhe 
goes to London, it will be beſt for her to have 
lodgings in the more airy vicinity of Hyde-Park. 


I, however, doubt much if I ſhall be able to pre- 


vail with her to accompany me to the metropolis ; 
tor ſhe is ſo different from you and me, that ſhe 
diſlikes travelling; and ſhe is ſo anxious about her 
children, that ſhe thinks ſhe ſhould be unhappy if 
at a diſtance from them. She therefore wiſhes 
rather to go to ſome country place in Scotland, 
where ſhe can have them with her. 


Vo. II. Rr I purpoſe 
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<< I purpoſe being in London about the 20th pf 


Eat, 69. next month, as I think it creditable to ap 


the Houſe of Lords as one of Douglas' s Counſel, 
in the great and laſt competition between Duke 
Hamilton and him. 

| „ „ * *„ „ * 

« J am ſorry poor Mrs. Williams is fo ill: 
though her temper is unpleaſant, ſhe has always 
been polite and obliging to me. I wiſh many 
happy years to L Mr. Levett, who I ſuppoſe 
holds his uſual p ace at your breakfaſt- table *, ; 

« I ever am, my dear Sir, 

te Your affectionate humble ſervant, 
& JAMES BosWELL,” 


To the ſame. 


„ My Drax Sm, Edinburgh, Feb. 28, 1918, 

” YOU are at preſent buſy amongſt the 
Engliſh poets, preparing, for the publick in- 
ſtruction and entertainment, Prefaces, biographical 
and critical. Ir will not, therefore, be out of 
ſeaſon to appeal to you for the deciſion of a con- 


troverſy which has ariſen between a lady and me 


concerning a paſſage in Parnell. That poet tells 
us, that his Hermit quitred his cell : 


< ————- to know the world by fight, 
© To find if books or fwains report it right; 
(For yet by fwains alone the world he knew, 


_ © Whoſe feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew.” ) 


+ Dr. Percy, the Biſhop of Doom, humarcuſly: obſerved, 
that Levett uſed to breakf aſt on the cruſt of a roll, which John; 


ſon, after tearing out the crumb for himſelf, threw, to his 


humble friend, 0 
5 and 


. JOHNSON. 
] maintain, | FE: 8 is an e here; for as 1778. 


4 Jake . + 


"ol b be ſaid to know by feains alone . Be pleaſed 
to judge between us, and let us have your reaſons. 
« What do you ſay to © Taxation no Tyranny,” 
now, after Lord North's declaration, or confeſſion, 
or whatever elſe his conciliatory ſpeech ſhould be 
called ? I never differed from you in politicks but 
upon two points, - the Middleſex Election, and the 
Taxation of the Americans by the Briciſh Houſes 
of Repreſentatives. There is a charm in the word 
Parliament, ſo I avoid it. As I am a fteady and 
a warm Tory, I regret that the King does not ſee 
it to be better for him to receive conſtitutional 


. e 
« 0 — ſi wee ef — 22 


5 — — 


6, do not, (ſays Mr. Malone,) ſee any difficulty in this 
paſſage, and wonder that Dr. Johnſon, when it was more for- 
mally ſtated to him, (ſee Vol. III. p. 188,) ſhould have ac- 
know led ged it to be inaccurate, The Hermit, it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, had no actual experience of the world whatſoever: all 


= 


c 
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his knowledge concerning it had been obtained in two ways; | | 
l from books, and from the relations of thoſe country fwains, who i 
f had ſeen a little of-it. The plain meaning, therefore, is, © To 1 


- 


_ ——— er — NA by "I 
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5 — — 


clear his doubts concerning providence, and to obtain ſome 
knowledge of the world by actual experience; to ſee whether 
the accounts furniſhed by books, or by the oral communications 
of ſwains, were juſt repreſentations of it; [I fay, ſwains,] for 
his oral or viva voce information had been obtained from that 
part of mankind alone, &c. The word alone here does not relate 
to the whole of the preceding line, but, by a common licence, to 
the words, —of all mankind, which are underſtood, and of which 
it is reſtrictive. 
Mr. Malone, it muſt be owned, has ſhewn much critical 

2 ingenuity in his explanation of this paſſage. His interpretation, 

| however, ſeems to me much too recondite. The meaning of the 
d, paſſage may be certain enough; but ſurely the expre/on is con- 
n- fuſed, and one part of it contradictory to the other. 
us Vor, II. e ſupplies 
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ſupplies from his American ſubje&s by the voice 
of their own aſſemblies, where his Royal Perſon is 
repreſented, than through the medium of his 
Britiſh ſubjects. I am perſuaded that the power 
of the Crown, which I wiſh to increaſe, would be 
greater when in contact with all its dominions, 
than if © the rays of regal bounty 5* were to © ſhine? 
upon America, through that denſe and troubled 
body, a modern Britiſh Parliament. But, enough 
of this ſubject; for your angry voice at Aſhbourne 
upon it, ſtill ſounds aweful © in my mind's ears.” 
I ever am, my dear Sir, 
« Your moſt affectionate, humble ſervant, 
« TAMES BOSWELL,” 


To the ſame. 


«My DEAR SIR, Edinburgh, March 12, 1778, 
« Tar alarm of your late illneſs diſtreſſed 


me but a few hours ; for on the evening of the day. 


that it reached me, I found it contradicted 1n 
© The London Chronicle, which I could depend 
upon as authentick concerning you, Mr. Strahan 
being the printer of it. I did not ſee the paper in 
which the approaching extinction of a bright 
luminary * was announced. Sir William Forbes 
told me of it; and he ſays, he ſaw me ſo uneaſy, 
that he did not give me the report in ſuch ſtrong 


terms as he read 1 it. He afterwards ſent me a letter 


from Mr. Langton to him, which relieved me 
much, I am, however, not quite eaſy, as I have 


s Alluding to a line in his © Vanity of Human Wiſhes,” 
deſcribing Cardinal Wolſey in his ſtate of elevation: 
“Through him the rays of regal bounty ſhine,” 
not 


— 


. JOHNSON. . Gt; 
not heard * 5 ; and now I ſhall not have that 
comfort before 1 ſee you, for I ſet out for London 
to-morrow. before the poſt. comes in. I hope to 
be with you on Wedneſday morning; and I ever 
am, with the higheſt veneration, my dear Sir, 
your much obliged, faithful, and affectionate, 
| ce humble ſervant, 
& JAMES BOSWELL.” 


_Y 
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After the firſt two volumes of this Work were printed 
off, my worthy friend, Mr. Langton, in ſearching 
among his papers, found the followins valuable | 
letters of Dr. Johnſon ; beginning with the firſt 
which that gentleman received from him. Though 
it is impoſſible, in the preſent edition, to inſert 
them in chronological order, I cannot withhold from 


my readers ſo great a FO as the Rua of 
them muſt — 


To Bennet LAN GTON, Eq. at Langton, near 


Spilſby, Lincolnſhire. | 
66 SIR, | | | 
a « IT has been long obſerved, that men do 0 
, not ſuſpect faults which they do not commit; your | 
$ | 


own elegance of manners, and punctuality of com- 
) plaiſance, did not ſuffer you to impute to me that 
Z negligence of which I was guilty, and which I 
E have not ſince atoned. I received both your 
© letters, and received them with - pleaſure propor- 
c 


who — 4 — 


© WM tionate to the eſteem which ſo ſhort an acquaint- 

i ance ſtrongly impreſſed, and which I hope to 
confirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afraid 
that gratification. will be for a time witheld. 

It | : D $2 J have, 
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I have, indeed, piibliſhed my Book”, of which 
I beg to know your father's judgement, and yours, 
and I have now ſtaid long enough to watch its 
progreſs into the world. It has, you ſee, no 
patrons, and, I think, has yet had no oppo- 
nents, except the criticks of the coffee-houſe, 
whoſe outcries are ſoon diſperſed into the air, and 
are thought on no more: from this, therefore, I 
am at liberty, and think of taking the opportunity 
of this interval to make an e and why 
not then into Lincolnſhire? or, to mention 2 
ſtronger attraction, why not to dear Mr. Langton? 
I will give the true reaſon, which I know you will 
approve :—I have a mother more than eighty 
years old, who has counted the days to the publica- 
tion of my book, in hopes of ſeeing me; and to 
her, if I can diſengage myſelf here, I reſolve to go. 

As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my viſit for 
a reaſon like this, will not deprive me of your 
eſteem, I beg it may not leſſen your kindneſs, 
J have very ſeldom received an offer of friend{hip 
which I ſo earneſtly deſire to cultivate and mature. 
I ſhall rejoice to hear from you, till I can ſee you, 
and will ſee you as ſoon as I can; for when the 
duty that calls me to Lichfield, is diſcharged, 
my inclination will carry me to Langton. I ſhall 
delight to hear the ocean roar, or ſee the ſtars 
twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature 
does not ſpread her volumes or utter her voice in 
vain. 


« Do not, dear Sir, make the ſlowneſs of this 


letter a precedent for delay, or imagine that! 


His Dictionary. 


approved 


Da. JOHNSON. 


approved the incivility that I have committed; 


for I have known you enough to love you, and 
ſincerely to wiſh a further knowledge; and I 
aſſure you, once more, that to live in a houſe that 
contains ſuch a father and ſuch a ſon, will be 
accounted a very uncommon degree of pleaſure, 
by, dear Sir, your moſt obliged, and 

_ «« Moſt humble ſervant, 


« May 6, 1755 SAM. JOHNSON,” 


To BENNET LaxcTON, E/q, at Langton, 
Lincolnſhire, 


c DEAREST SIR, 


« ] Mus have indeed ſlept very faſt, not to 
have been awakened by your letter. - None of your 
ſuſpicions are true; I am not much richer than 
when you left me; and, what is worſe, my omiſ- 
ſion of an anſwer to your firſt letter, will prove 
that I am not much wiſer. But I go on as I for- 
merly did, deſigning to be ſome time or other 
both rich and wiſe ; and yet cultivate neither 
mind nor fortune. Do you take notice of my 
example, and learn the danger of delay. When 
I was as you are now, towering in confidence of 
twenty-one, little did I ſuſpect that I ſhould be at 
forty-nine what I now am. 


But you do not ſeem to need my admonition. 


You are buly in acquiring and in communicating 
knowledge, and while you are ſtudying, enjoy the 
end of ſtudy, by making others wiſer and happier. 
was much pleaſed with the tale that you told me 
of being tutour to your ſiſters. I, who haye no 


883 ſiſters 
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ſiſters nor brothers, look with ſome degree of 
innocent envy on thoſe who may be ſaid to be born 
to friends; and cannot ſee, without wonder, how 
rarely that native union 1s afterwards regarded, 
It ſometimes, indeed, happens, that ſome ſuperve. 
nient cauſe of diſcord may overpower this original 
amity ; but it ſeems to me more frequently thrown 
away with levity, or loſt by negligence, than de- 
ſtroyed by injury or violence. We tell the ladies 
that good wives make good huſbands ; I believe it 
is a more certain poſition that good brothers make 
good liſters. 

I am fatisfied with your ſtay at home, as Juvenal 
with his friend's retirement to Cumæ: I know that 
your abſence 1s beſt, though it be not beſt for me, 


* Puamvts digreſſu veteris confuſus amici, 
Laudo tamen vacuis quod ſedem figere Cumis 
© Deftinet, atque unum civem donare Sibyllæ. 


& Langton is a good Cumæ, but who muſt be 
Sibylla? Mrs. Langton is as wiſe as Sibyl, and 
as good; and will hve, if my withes can prolong 
life, till ſhe ſhall in time be as old. But fhe 
differs in this, that ſhe has not ſcattered her 
precepts in the wind, at leaſt not thoſe which ſhe 
beſtowed upon you. 

« The two Wartons juſt looked into the town, 
and were taken to ſee Clecne, where, David“ fays, 
they were ſtarved for want of company to keep 
them warm. David and Doddyꝰ have had a new 


8 Mr. Garrick. | 
2 Mr, Lodfley, the Authour of Cleone, 


quarrel, 
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quarrel, and, I think, cannot conveniently quarrel 


any more, Cleone was well acted by all the 
characters, but Bellamy left nothing to be deſired. 
] went the firſt night, and ſupported it as well as I 
might; for Doddy, you know, is my patron, and 
] would not deſert him. The play was very well 
received. Doddy, after the danger was over, 
went every night to the ſtage-ſide, and cryed at 
the diſtreſs of poor Cleone. 


«] have left off houſekeeping, and therefore 


made preſents of the game which you were pleaſed 


to ſend me. The pheaſant J gave to Mr. Rich- 


ardſon *, the buſtard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot 1 


placed with Miſs Williams, to be eaten by myſelf. 
She deſires that her compliments and good wiſhes 
may be accepted by the family ; and I make the 
lame requeſt for myſelf. 

Mr. Reynolds has within theſe few days 5 
his price to twenty guineas a head, and Miſs is 
much employed in miniatures. I know not any 
body [elſe] whoſe proſperity has encreaſed ſince 
you left them. 

“Murphy is to have his © Orphan of China? 
acted next month ; and is, therefore, I ſuppoſe, 
happy. I wiſh I could tell you of any great good 


to which I was approaching, but at preſent my 


proſpects do not much delight me; however, I 
am always pleaſed when I find that you, dear Sir, 


remember, 


« Your affectionate, bk ſervant, 
“Jan. 9, 1768. SAM. JoHnsoN.” 


* Mr, Samuel Richardſon, authour of Clariſſa, 
884 To 
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To Bennet LAxOC TON, Ex. of Trinity College, 
Oxford. | 
« DEAR SIR, : 


« Tyovcn I might have expected to hear 
from you, upon your entrance into a new ſtate of 
Jife at a new place, yet recolleCting, (not without 
ſome degree of ſhame,) that I owe you a letter 
upon an old account, I think it my part to write 
firſt. This, indeed, I do not only from com- 
plaiſance but from intereſt ; for living on in the 
old way, I am very glad of a correſpondent ſo 
capable as yourſelf, to diverſify the hours. You 


have, at preſent, too many novelties about you to 


need any help from me to drive along your time. 
« I know not any thing more pleaſant, or more 
inſtructive, than to compare experience with ex- 
pectation, or to regiſter from time to time the 
difference between idea and reality. It is by this 
kind of obſervation that we grow daily leſs liable 


to be diſappointed. You, who are very capable of 


anticipating futurity, and raiſing phantoms before 
your own eyes, muſt often have imagined to your- 
ſelf an academical life, and have conceived what 
would be the manners, the views, and the converſa- 
tion, of men devoted to letters; how they would 
chooſe their companions, how they would direct 
their ſtudies, and how they would regulate their 
lives. Let me know what you expected and what 
you have found. At leaſt record it to yourſelf 
before cuſtom has reconciled you to the ſcenes 
before you, and the diſparity of your diſcoveries 
to your hopes has vaniſhed from your mind, It 
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Dx. JOHNSON. 


is a rule never to be forgotten, that whatever 
ſtrikes ſtrongly, ſhould be deſcribed while the firſt 
impreſſion remains freſh upon the mind. 


« ] love, dear Sir, to think on you, and, there- 


fore, ſhould willingly write more to you, but that 
the poſt will not now give me leave to do more 
than ſend my compliments to Mr. Warton, azd 
tell you that I am, dear Sir, moſt affectionately, 
« Your very humble ſervant, 
« June 27, . 58. : Sand. amn, 


To Bzxxer LancToN, EJq. at Langton, near 
Spil/oy, Lincolnſhire. 


cc Deas SR, 


I sHoulp be ſorry to think: that what en- 
groſſes the attention of my friend, ſhould have no 
part of mine. Your mind is now full of the fate of 
Dury*; but his fate is paſt, and nothing remains 
but to try what reflection will ſuggeſt to mitigate 
the terrours of a violent death, which is more 
formidable at the firſt glance, than on a nearer 
and more ſteady view. A violent death is never 
very painful; the only danger is leſt it ſhould be 
unprovided. But if a man can be ſuppoſed to 
make no proviſion for death in war, what can be 
the ſtate that would have awakened him to the 
care of futurity ? when would that man have pre- 


* Major General Alexander Dury, of the firſt regiment of 


foot-guards, who fell in the gallant diſcharge of his duty, near 
St. Cas, in the well-known unfortunate expedition againſt 
France, in 1758. His lady and Mr. Langton's mother were 
ſiſters. He left an only ſon, Lieutenant Colonel Dury, who has 
A company in the ſame regiment, 


pared 
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pared himſelf to die, who went to ſeek death 
without preparation? What then can be the 
reaſon why we lament more him that dies of a 
wound, than him that dies of a fever? A man that 
languiſhes with diſeaſe, ends his life with more 
pain, but with leſs virtue; he leaves no example 


to his friends, nor bequeaths any honour to his 


deſcendants. The only reaſon why we lament a 
ſoldier's death, is, that we think he might have 
ved longer; yet this cauſe of grief i is common to 
many other kinds of death which are not ſo paſ- 
ſionately bewailed. The truth is, that every death 
is violent which is the effect of accident; every 
death, which is not gradually brought on by the 
miſeries of age, or when life is extinguiſhed for any 
other reaſon than that it is burnt out. He that 
dies before fixty, of a cold or conſumption, dies, 
in reality, by a violent death ; yet his death is borne 
with Patience only becauſe the cauſe of his untimely 
end is filent and inviſible. Let us endeavour to 
ſee things as they are, and then enquire whether 
we ought to complain. Whether to ſee life as it 
is, will give us much conſolation, I know not; 


but the conſolation which is drawn from truth, if 
any there be, is ſolid and durable ; that which 


may be derived from errour, muſt be, like its 

original, fallacious and fugitive. I am, dear, dear 

Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 15 
6 Sept, 21, 1758; SAM, JOHNSON." 
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To BENNeET LancToON, Eg. at Langten, near 
 Spilſby, Linconſbire. 


« DREAR SIR, 


« You that travel about the world, have 
more materials for letters, than I, who ſtay at 
home ; and ſhould, therefore, write with frequency 
equal to your opportunities, I ſhould be glad to 
have all England ſurveyed by you, if you would 
impart your obſervations in narratives as agreeable 
as your laſt, Knowledge is always to be wiſhed 
to thoſe who can communicate it well. While you 
have been riding and running, and ſeeing the tombs 
of the learned, and-the camps of the valiant, I 
have only ſtaid at home, and intended to do great 
things, which I have not done. Beau * went 
away to Cheſhire, and has not yet found his way 
back. Chambers paſſed the vacation at Oxford. 

« I am very ſincerely ſolicitous for the preſerva- 
tion or curing of Mr, Langton's ſight, and am 
glad that the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him ſa 
much hope, Mr. Sharpe 1s of opinion that the 
tedious maturation of the cataract is a vulgar 
errour, and that it may be removed as ſoon as it is 


formed. This notion deſerves to be conſidered; 


I doubt whether it be univerſally true; but if it be 
true in ſome caſes, and thoſe caſes can be diſtin- 
guiſned, it may fave a long and uncomfortable 
delay. 8 

« Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no 
account; which is the leſs friendly, as you know 


3 Topham Beauclerk » Eſq, h 
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THE LIFE OF 
how highly I think of her, and how much I intereſt 


myſelf in her health. I ſuppoſe you told her of 


my opinion, and likewiſe ſuppoſe it was not fol- 
lowed; however, I ſtill believe it to be right, 

« Let me hear from you again, wherever you 
are, or whatever you are doing; whether you 
wander or ſit ſtill, plant trees or make Ruftiths +, 
play with your filters or muſe alone; and in return 
I will tell you the ſucceſs of Sheridan, who at this 
inſtant is playing Cato, and has already played 
Richard twice. He had more company the 
ſecond than the firſt night, and will make I believe 
a good figure in the whole, though his faults ſeem 
to be very many ; ſome of natural deficience, and 
ſome of laborious affectation. He has, I think, 
no power of aſſuming either that dignity or elegance 


which ſome men, who have little of either in 
common life, can exhibit on the ſtage. His 


voice when {trained 1s unpleaſing, and when low 
is not always heard. He ſeems to think too much 
on the audience, and turns his face too often to 
the galleries. 

« However, I wiſh him well; and, among 


other reaſons, becauſe I like his wife *#. 


« Make haſte to write to, dear Sir, 
« Your molt affectionate ſervant, 
„Oct. 18, 1760. SaM. JOHNSON,” 


+ Eſſays with that title, written about this time by Mr, Lang- 
ton, but not publiſhed. 
5 Mrs. Sheridan was authour of © Memoirs of Miſs Sy dney 


Pidoulph,” a novel of 1 merit, and of ſome other pieces. — 


See her character, Vol, I. p. 352. 


To 


DR. JOHNSON. 


To BENNET LANGTON, Ex. at Langton, near 
Spil/by, Lincolnſhire. 


« DEAR SIR, 


« WHar your friends have done, that from 
your departure till now nothing has been heard of 
you, none of us are able to inform the reſt; but 
as we are all neglected alike, no one thinks himſelf 


| 

| entitled to the privilege of complaint. 

| « ] ſhould have known nothing of you or of 

| Langton, from the time that dear Miſs Langton 

, left us, had not I met Mr. Simpſon, of Lincoln, 

one day in the ſtreet, by whom J was informed 

that Mr. Langton, your Mamma, and yourſelf, 

: had been all ill, but that you were all recovered. 

f « 'That ſickneſs ſhould ſuſpend your corre- 

5 ſpondence, I did not wonder; but hoped that it 

. would be renewed at your recovery. | 

h ct Since you will not inform us where you are, 

1 or how you live, I Know not whether you deſire to 
know any thing of us. However, I will tell you 

8 that THE CLUB ſubſiſts; but we have the loſs of 


Burke's company ſince he has been engaged in pub- 

lick buſineſs, in which he has gained more reputa- 

tion than-perhaps any man at his | firſt] appearance 
. ever gained before. He made two ſpeeches in 
the Houſe for repealing the Stamp- act, which 
were publickly commended by Mr. Pitt, and have 
filled the town with wonder. 


ney « Burke is a great man by nature, and is ex- 
pected ſoon to attain civil greatneſs. I am grown 
greater too, for I have maintained the newſpapers 
To | theſe j 


Oy S load li. amd. 
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THE LIFE OF 
theſe many weeks; and what is greater ſtill, J have 
riſen every morning ſince New-years day, at about 


eight; when I was up, I have indeed done but 


little, yet it 1s no flight advancement to obtain for 
{o many he ours more, the conſciouſneſs of being. 
« wih you were in my new ſtudy, I am now 


writing the firſt letter in it. I think it looks very 
pretty about me. 5 


Dyer is conſtant at THE cLuB; Hawkins is 


remiſs; I am not over diligent. Dr. Nugent, 
Dr. Goldſmith, and Mr. Reynolds, are very con- 
ſtant. Mr. Lye 1s printing his Saxon and Gothick 
dictionary; all THE CLus ſubſcribes. 


« You will pay my reſpects to all my Lau 
ſhire friends, I am, dear Sir, 


| <« Moſt affectionately yours, 


cc March O, I 766. SAM. JohxsoR.“ 
Johnſon's- court, Fleet: ſtreet. | 


To BENNET LancTton, Eg. et Langion, neat 
Spil/by, Lincolnſhire, 


cc DEAR SIR, 


ce Ix ſuppoſing that I ſhould be more than 
commonly affected by the death of Peregrine 
Langton*, you were not miſtaken ; he was one of 
thoſe whom I loved at once by inſtinct and by 
reaſon. I have ſeldom indulged more hope of any 
thing than of being able to improve our acquaint- 


ance to friendſhip. Many a time have I pleged 


myſelf again at Langton, and imagined the pleaſure 
with which I ſhould walk to Partney“ in a ſummer 


Mr. Langton's uncle, 4 
3 morning; 


JOHNSON. 
morning ; but this is no longer poſſible. We muſt 
now endeavour to preferve what is left us,—his 
example of piety and economy. I hope you 
make what enquiries you can, and write down 
what is told you. The little things which diſtin- 


guiſh domeſtick characters are ſdon forgotten; if 


you delay to enquire, you will have no information; 3 
if you neglect to write, information will be vain *. 


« His 

7 The place of reſidence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. 

Mr. Langton did not diſregard this counſel, but wrote the 
following account, which he has been a: to communicate to 
me : 

« The circumſtances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were theſe, 
He had an annuity for life of two hundred pounds per annum. 
He reſided in a village in Lincolnſhire; the rent of his houſe, 
with two or three ſmall fields, was twenty eight pounds ; the 
county he lived in was not more than moderately cheap; his 
family conſiſted of a ſiſter, who paid him eighteen pounds annually 
for her board, and a niece, 'The ſervants were two maids, and 
two men in livery, His common way of living, at his table, 
was three or four diſhes; the appurtenances to his table were 
neat and handſome ; he frequently entertained company at 
dinner, and then his table was well ſerved with as many diſhes as 
were uſual at the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, His own appearance, as to clothes, was genteelly neat 
and plain. He had always a poſt-chaiſe, and kept three horſes. 

„Such, with the reſources I have mentioned, was his way of 
living, which he did not ſuffer to employ his whole income; for 
he had always a ſum of money lying by him for any extra- 


ordinary expences that might ariſe, Some money he put into the 


ſtocks; at his death, the ſum he had there amounted to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, He purchaſed out of his income his 
houſehold-furniture and linen, of which latter he had a very 
ample ſtore ; and, as I am aſſured by thoſe that had very good 
means of knowing, not leſs than the tenth part of his income 
was ſet apart for charity : at the time of his death, the ſum 'of 
twenty-five pounds was found, with a direction to be employed 
in ſuch uſes, 

6 He 


THE LIFE OF 
« His art of life certainly deſerves to be known 
and ſtudied. He lived in plenty and elegance 
<< He had laid down a plan of living proportioned to his 


income, and did not practiſe any extraordinary degree of parſi. 


mony, but endeavoured that in his family there ſhould be 
plenty without waſte; as an inſtance that this was his endea- 
vour, it may be worth while to mention a method he took in 
regulating a proper allowance of malt liquor to be drunk in his 


family, that there might not be a deficiency, or any intemperate 


profuſion : On a complaint made that his allowance of a hogs. 
head in a month, was not enough for his own family, he 


ordered the quantity of a hogſhead to be put into bottles, had 


it locked up from the ſervants, and diſtributed out, every day, 
eight quarts, which is the quantity each day at one hogſhead in 


a month; and told his ſervants, that if that did not ſuffice, he would 


allow them more ; but, by this method, it appeared at once that 
the allowance was much more than ſufficient for his ſmall family; 
and this proved a clear conviction, that could not be anſwered, 

and faved all future diſpute. He was, in general, very 
diligently and punCually attended and obeyed by his ſervants ; 

he was very conſiderate as to the injunctions he gave, and mw 
plained them diſtinctly; and, at their firſt coming to his ſervice, 
ſteadily exacted a cloſe compliance with them, without any 


. remiſſion ; and the ſervants finding this to be the caſe, ſoon grew 


habitually accuſtomed to the practice of their buſineſs, and then 


very little further attention was neceſſary, On extraordinary 


inſtances of good behaviour, or diligent ſervice, he was not 
wanting in particular encouragements and preſents above their 
wages; it is remarkable that he would permit their relations to 
viſit them, and ſtay at his houſe two or three days at a time. 

« The wonder, with moſt that hear an account of his 
cxconomy, will be, how he was able; with ſuch an income, todo 


ſo much, eſpecially when it is conſidered that he paid for every 


thing he had: he had no land, except the two or three ſmall 
fields which I have ſaid he rented ; and, inſtead of gaining any 
thing by their produce, I have reaſon to think he loſt by them; 
however, they furniſhed him with no further aſſiſtance towards 
his houſekeeping, than graſs for his horſes, (not hay, for that 

* i know 


Da. JOHNSON. 

upon an income which, to many would appear 
indigent, and to molt, ſcanty. How he lived, 
therelore, every man has an intereſt in knowing. 
His death, I hope, was peaceful; it was ſurely 


happy- 

1 J know he bought, ) and for two cows. Every Monday 
a morning he ſettled his family accounts, and ſo kept up a conſtant 
I attention to the confining his expences within his income; and 
I to do it more exactly, compared thoſe expences with a computa- 
1 tion he had made, how much that income would afford him 
[e every week and day of the year. One of his economical 
1 praftices was, as ſoon as any repair was wanting in or about his 
4 houſe, to have it immediately performed, When he had money 
2 to ſpare, he choſe to lay in a proviſion of linen or clothes, or 
* any other neceſſaries; as then, he ſaid, he could afford it, which 
51 he might not be ſo well able to do when the actual want came; 


ke in conſequence of which method, he had a conſiderable ſupply of 
neceſſary articles lying by him, befide what was in uſe. 


_w « But the main particular that ſeems to have enabled him to 
' do ſo much with his income, was, that he paid for every thing 
m_ 25 ſoon as he had it, except, alone, what were current accounts, 
act ſuch as rent for his houſe and fervants' wages; and theſe he paid 
= at the ſtated times with the utmoſt exactneſs. He gave notice 


the to the tradeſmen of the neighbouring market-towns that they 
. ſhould no longer have his cuſtom, if they let any. of his ſervants 


my have any thing without their paying for it. Thus he put it out 
= of his power to commit thoſe imprudences to which thoſe arg 

liable that defer their payments by uſing their money ſome other 
” " way than where it ought to go, And whatever money he had 


by him, he knew that it was not demanded elſewhere, but that 
he might ſafely employ it as he pleaſed. 

His example was confined, by the ſequeſtered place of his 
abode, to the obſervation of few, though his prudence and virtue 
would have made it valuable to all who could have known jit.— 
Theſe few particulars, which I knew myſelf, or have obtained 
from thoſe who liyed with him, may afford inſtruction, and be an 


incentive to that wiſe art of living, which he ſo ſucceſsfully 
practiſed,” | 


Vol. II, * *I. wiſh 
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ee ] with I had written ſooner, leſt, writing now, 
T ſhould renew your grief ; but I would not forbear 
ſaying what I have now ſaid. 

cc This loſs is, I hope, the only misfortune of 2 
tanily to whom no misfortune at all ſhould happen, 
if my wiſhes could avert it. -Let me know how 
vou all go on. Has Mr. Langton got him the 
little horſe that I recommended? It would do 
him good to ride abour his eſtate in fine weather, 

« Be pleaſed to make my compliments to Mrs, 


Langton, and to dear Miſs Langton, and Miss ML 
Di, and Miſs Juliet, and to every body elſe. paf 
c THE CLUB holds very well together. Monday ma 

is my night?. I continue to riſe tolerably well, and ord 
read more than I did. I hope ſomething will yet dif 
come on it. I am, Sir, the 
« Your moſt affectionate ſervant, we! 

May 10, 1766. SAM. JohNsOR.“ per 
Johnſon's-court, Fleet: ſtreet. | | ex] 


To BENNET LAN GTON, E. at Mr. Rothwell's, of 


Perfumer, in New Bond-Street, London. TAE 
© DEAR SIR, hap 
tha 


ec THAT you have been all ſummer in 
London, is one more reaſon for which I regret my Ver 
long ſtay in the country. I hope that you will not ; 
leave the town before my return. We have here IM *! 
only the chance of vacancies in the paſſing car- 
riages, and I have beſpoken one that may, if it 
happens, bring me to town on the fourteenth of IM |, 
this month ; 25 this is not certain. 2 


9 of his being in the chair of THE LiTERaRY Crus, which ere. 
at this time met once a week in the evening. 


cc lt 


Dx. JOHNSON. 


« Tt will be a favour if you communicate this to 
Mrs. Williams; I long to ſee all my n 1 
am, dear Sir, 

« Your moſt humble Goon” 


, „ Lichfeld, OR; 10, 1767. SAM. JOHNSON,” 
W 
e 70 BENNET Lanner, th 
0 

« DEAR Sis, | 
1 « AFTER much lingering of my own, and 
15 much of the miniſtry, I have, at length got out my 


paper. But delay is not yet at an end: Not 
wy many had been diſperſed, before Lord North 
ad ordered the ſale to ſtop. His reaſons I do not 
or diſtinctly know. You may try to find them in 
the peruſal*. Before his order, a ſufficient number 
were diſperſed to do all the miſchief, though, 
8 perhaps, not to make all the ſport that might be 
| expected from it. 
« Soon after your departure, I had the pleaſure 
5, of finding all the danger paſt with which your 
navigation was threatened. I hope nothing 
happens at home to abate your ſatisfaction; but 
that Lady Rothes, and Mrs. Langton, and the 
young ladies, are all well. | 2 
5 « ] was laſt night at THE cLuB, Dr. Percy has 
\ere vritten a long ballad in many is; it is pretty 
ar- enough. He has printed, and will ſoon publiſh 
f x 0 Thoughts on the late Tranſactions ae Falkland's 
| Iſlands,” 


By comparing the firſt with the ſubſequent editions, this 


curious circumſtance of miniſterial athens may be diſco 
vered. 
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THE LIFE QF: 
it, Goldſmith is at Bath, with Lord Clare. At 
Mr. Thrale's, where I am now writing, all are 
well. I am, dear Sir, : 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


« March 20, 1771. SAM. JokNsox.“ 


To BEN NET LANC TON, EA. at Langton, near 
Spilsby, ON 


«© DraR Sm, 

«] AM lately returned from Staffordſhire 
and Derbyſhire. The laſt letter mentions two 
others which you have written to me ſince you 
received my pamphlet. Of theſe two I never had 
but one, in which you mentioned a deſign of 
viſiting Scotland, and, by conſequence, put my 
Journey to Langton out of my thoughts, My 
ſummer wanderings are now over, and I am en- 


gaging in a very great work, the reviſion of my 


Dictionary; from which I know not, at preſent, 
how to get looſe. 

If you have obſerved, or been told, any errours 
or omiſſions, you will do me a great favour by 
letting me know them. 

te Lady Rothes, I find, has diſappointed you 
and herſelf. Ladies will have theſe tricks. The 
Queen and Mrs. Thrale, both ladies of experience, 
yet both miſſed their reckoning this ſummer. 1 
hope, a few months will recompence your un- 
eaſineſs. 

ce Pleaſe to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value 
the honour of her invitation, which it is my 
Purpoſe to _ as ſoon as I have diſengaged 

myſell. 


Dz: JOHNSON. 


myſelfl. In the mean time I ſhall hope to hear 


often of her Ladyſhip, and every day better news 
and better, till I hear that you have both the 
happineſs, which to both is very ſincerely wiſhed, 
by, Sir, your moſt affectionate, and 
_« Moſt humble ſervant, 
«« Auguſt 29, 1771. SAM. JonNsoN.“ 


To BEN NET LANGTON, £/7. at Langton, near 
 Spilſoy, Lincolnſhire. 


« Dear SIR, 


« You have reaſon to reproach me that I 
have left your laſt letter ſo long unanſwered, but I 
had nothing particular to ſay. Chambers, you 
find, is gone far, and poor Goldſmith is gone 
much further. He died of a fever, exaſperated, 


as I believe, by the fear of diſtreſs, He had raiſed 


money and ſquandered it, by every artifice of 
acquiſition, and folly of expence. But let not 


his frailties be rememvered ; he was a very great 


man. 


] have juſt begun to print my Journey to the 
Hebrides, and am leaving the preſs to take another 
journey into Wales, whither Mr. Thrale is going, 
to take poſſeſſion of, at leaſt, five hundred a year, 


fallen to his lady. All at Streatham, that are alive, 
are well. 


c |] have never recovered from the laſt dreadful 


illneſs, but flatter myſelf that I grow gradually 


better; much, however, yet remains to mend. 
Kupie £Aznoev. 


5 « If 
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"THE ETFE OF 
ee Tf you have the Latin verſion of Buh, curious, 


thirſty fly, be ſo kind as to tranſcribe and ſend it; 
but you need not be in haſte, for I ſhall be I know 


not where, for at leaſt five weeks. I wrote the 


following tetraſtick on poor Goldſmith : 


ce T 1aPov toopacs roy O'NiBapioro, Noi 
© &'Þpoos por oeperiv, Exe, wogeros Tale 

ce Or pripenns vor, pilpuy & pe, I m 
« KAI ron Inv, i50pizov, Puoiov. 


ce Pleaſe to make my moſt reſpe&ful compli- 
ments to all the ladies, and remember me to young 
George and his ſiſters. I reckon George begins 
to ſhew a pair of heels. 1 
« Do not be ſullen now, but let me find a letter 
when I come back. I am, dear Sir, | 
« Your affectionate, humble ſervant, 


« July 5, 1774. SAM. JOHNSON,” 


To BENNET LANG TON, Ejg. 


« DEAR SIR, 


« Hav enquired more minutely about 
the medicine for the rheumatiſm, which I am ſorry 
to hear that you ſtill want. The receipt is this: 

« Take equal quantities of flour of ſulphur, and 
flour of muſtard- ſeed, make them an electuary 
with honey or treacle; and take a bolus as big as 
a nutmeg ſeveral times a day, as you can bear it; 


drinking after it a quarter of a pint of the infuſion 


of the root of Lovage. 


ce Lovage 


Win | 


DR. JOHNSON. 


« Lovage, in Ray's © Nomenclature,” is Leviſ- 


ticum ; perhaps the Botaniſts may know the Latin 
name. 

„Of this medicine 1 pretend not to judge. 
There is all the appearance of its efficacy, which a 
ſingle inſtance can afford: the patient was very 


old, the pain very violent, and the relief, I think, 
ſpeedy and laſting. 


« My opinion of alterative medicine is not 
high, but guid tentaſſe nocebit ? if it does harm, or 
does no good, it may be omitted ; but that it may 
do good, you have, I hope, reaſon to think is 
defired by, Sir, your moſt affectionate, 

cc Humble ſervant, 


.c6 April 17, 1775. SAM. Jonunson.” 


To BENNET 1 Eſq. 


ce PEAR SIR, 

« | HAVE an old amanuenſis in great diſtreſs. 
have given what I think I can give, and begged 
till I cannot tell where to beg again. I put into 
his hands this morning four guineas. If you could 
collect three guineas more, it would clear him from 
his preſent difficulty. I am, Sir, 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, | 
« May 21, 1775. Sau. JohNsox.“ 


The Earl of Bute having been pleaſed to favour me 


with a copy of the following letter to his late 
father, which does great honour both to the writer 


and to the noble perſon lo whom it is adareſſed, I 


. here 


THE LIFE OF, &c. 
Here ſubjoin it. Jt was. communicated to me too 
late to be introduced in its proper place. 


: 2 o the Right Honcurable the EARL of Bur. 


« My Los, 


e Wr the bills were yeſterday Jellyched 
to me by Mr. Wedderburne, I was informed by 


him of the future favours which his Majeſty has, by 


your Lordſhip's recommendation, been induced to 
intend for me. 


« Bounty always receives part of its value from 
the manner in which it is beſtowed ; your Lord- 
ſhip's kindneſs includes every circumſtance that 
can gratify delicacy, or enforce obligation. You 
have conferred your favours on a man who has 
neither alliance nor intereſt, who has not merited 
them by ſervices, nor courted them by officiouſ- 
neſs ; you have ſpared him the ſhame of ſolicita- 
tion, and the anxiety of ſuſpenſe. 

« What has been thus elegantly given, will I 

hope, not be reproachfully enjoyed; I ſhall en- 
deavour to give your Lordſhip the only recom- 
penſe which generoſity defires,—the gratification 
of finding that your benefits are not improperly 
beſtowed. I am, my Lord, 

« Your Lordſhip's moſt obliged, 
ce Moſt obedient, and moſt humble ſervant, 


« July 20, 175:. | SAM. JOHNSON.” 


THE END.OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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